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0(frwf irdvra irpbs iairr^v irrdyovira, Kal ffvPTiBpourfihrj ypvxh 
aMj els airr^v, ^atffra Kal fidXa p^palws iMKapi^at.. (Thus 
spirit bringing all things to itself^ and being itself collected 
into itself, is most easily axftl most surely made happy.) 

• Mabinus. 

Omnis di^sB atque humanse eruiitionis elementa tria, 
NossE, Yelle, Fosse: quorum ;principium unum Mens, sive 
SpmiTUs; ctyus Oculus est Eatio; cui lumen prsebEet Deus. 

Vita di G. Bt'Vico, p, 60. 

(Of all divine and human learning there are three elements, 
Knowledge, Intention, Power; of which there is one moving 
principle, Mind or Spirit; whose eye is Reason; whose light 
is from God.) 



PREFATORY NOTE. 



Samuel Taylor Colerukjb, the author of the 
following work, was bom on the 20th of October, 
1772, at the parish of Ottery St. Mary, in the 
Cpiinty of Devon, where his father held the vicar- 
age. His early education he received at Christ's 
Hospital, where Charles Lamb was /)ne of his 
schoolfellows. 

Up to his fourteenth year, he describes himself 
as a *'playless day-dreamer;" but a stranger 
who met him in London, and was struck by his 
eonversation, made him a member of a circulating 
library there, in which, as a reader, he acquired 
an ample stock of literary information. Attracted 
by the subjects of poetry and metaphysics (a love 
of the former being aroused by a perusal of 
Bowles's sonnets), he pursued the study of these 
two branches of literature, and afterwards became 
highly distinguished in both. His chief works 
indeed are poetical, metaphysical, or both together. 
In 1791, having obtained his presentation from 
Christ's Hospital, he entered Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, being then nineteen years of age. At 
college he appeared to possess little mathematical 
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ability, but lie succeeded better in classics, gaining 
in his first year the Browne's gold medal for a 
Greek ode. 

About 1794 he became acquainted with Robert 
Southey, who was subsequently poet-laureate. 
Coleridge and Southey were married on the same 
day to two sisters, and they remoyed' to Nether 
Stowey, near Bridgewater, in Somersetshire! where 
they met Wordsworth. While residing at Nether 
Stowey, Coleridge composed some of his finest 
poems, including his '^Ancient Mariner/' the 
^^ Ode on the Departing year,'' and the first part 
of *' Christabel," the melodies of which were 
imitated by both Scott and Byron with no re- 
markable success. 

Coleridge was, up to this time, a Unitarian^ 
and frequently preached to congregations of that 
denomination. Hazlitt, who was on one occasion 
a listener, characteristically describes himself as 
delighted with the sermon, and compared it to 
the "music of the spheres." 

By the liberality of Messrs. Wedgwood, the emi- 
nent Staffordshire potters, Coleridge was enabled 
to visit Germany, where he resided upwards of a 
year, and formed an acquaintance with the Ger- 
man language and literature. In 1800 he re-* 
turned to England, and went to reside with 
Southey at Keswick, Wordsworth living at that 
time at Grasmere. Whilst residing at the lakes. 
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the Tiews of Coleridge were elianged, and he 
eventaally became a Trinitarian. 

As a writer^ Coleridge held high rank, and his 
works have receiYed the approyal of competent 
jndges. "No poet/* observes a reviewer, "ever 
evolved sach exquisite fimtasies, or wove our 
language into such webs of spiritual melody." 
He is to this day one of the greatest of our 
philosophieal critics, indebted indeed to the re- 
searches of G^erman philosophers, but a learned 
and tdented exponent of their views. 

In appearance, Coleridge was remarkable for a 
portly form, harmonious features, and a pleasing 
expressive voice; advantages which tended to 
produce favourable impressions on others. He 
had almost naturally the qualities requisite to 
attract and maintain friendship, and rarely has 
any one obtained more devoted friends than he 
did. He shone conspicuously in conversation, 
where his great intellectual powers and very 
remarkable variety and command of language 
made him the leader of literary circles. In the 
latter portion of his life he resided at Highgate 
with his friend and medical attendant Mr. Gill- 
man. At this residence he received the students 
and young men who crowded to hear him con- 
verse, and to admire his learning and sagacity. 
His intellect remained as vigorous as ever, but the 
productive powers ceased, and though he pro- 
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jected more works, he wrote no more. He latterly 
lived free from intellectual pride, and in prospect 
of another life became cliild-like in humility. As 
he thus lived, so he died. He died on the 20th 
of July, 1834, in the 62nd year of his age. 

The "Aids to Reflection'* consist chiefly of 
comments on selected passages, and especially 
from the writings of Archbishop Leighton, of 
whose life a short sketch is appended. Of the 
passages selected, many are eminently beautiful, 
striking as expressions of thought, and above' 
all, practically suited to the inner life of a 
Christian. The comments of Coleridge possess a 
special value from his learning and sagacity, from 
his originally having been trained to Unitarian 
principles, from his rejection of those earlier views 
and adoption of sounder doctrines, and from, the 
present exposition being the matured thoughts of 
one of the profoundest thinkers of his day. 
The peculiar metaphysical theories which Cole- 
ridge introduced in some of his writings, and 
which were considered at one time of neological 
tendency, have long since been familiarized to 
English thinkers. 

Robert Leighton, Archbishop of Glasgow, was 

a university student in 1627, and after receiving 

the degree of M.A., proceeded to Douay, in 

France, where he formed an acquaintance with 

, several Roman Catholic students. Never bigoted. 
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these friendsliips strengthened the charity of 
Leighton, who> himself gentle and pious^ shrank 
from that intolerance which is fostered chiefly by 
dogmatic opinions. On his return to Scotland 
he became Principal of Edinburgh College, which 
post he quitted on being appointed, in 1670, to 
the Archbishopric of Glasgow. This high posi- 
tion he quitted three years afterwards, his views 
being too lenient to suit the tastes of others. 
The remainder of his life was spent in Sussex. 
Bumet, in the "History of My Own Times,'* 
describes Leighton as " accounted a saint from his 
youth wp." ^^ He had the greatest command of the 
purest Latin that I ever knew in any man, was a 
master of Greek and Hebrew, and of the whole 
compass of theological learning; and, above all, 
possessed of the highest and noblest sense of divine 
things. I do not remember that ever I heard him 
say one idle word. Sis preaching had a sublimity 
both of thought and expression in it. I cannot 
yet forget the sermons I heard him preach thirty 
years ago. He distributed all he had in charities ; 
his provision and his life failed together." 
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An Author has three points to settle : to what 
sort his Work belongs, for, what Description of 
Beadere it is intended, and the specific end or 
object, which it is to answer. There is indeed a 
preliminary Interrogative respecting the end 
which the Writer himself has in view, whether 
the Nmnber of Purchasers, or the Benefit of the 
Headers. But this may be safely passed by; since 
where the book itself or the known principles of 
the writer do not supersede the question, there 
will seldom be sufficient strength of character fpr 
good or for evil, to aiSbrd much chance of its being 
either distinctly put or fairly answered. 

I shall proceed therefore to state as briefly as 
possible the intentions of the present volume in 
reference to the three first-mentioned, viz. What T 
For Whom ? and lor what p' 

L WhatP The answer is contained In the 
Title-page. It belongs to the class of didactic 
Works. Consequently, those who neither wish 
instruction for themselves, nor assistance in In- 
structing others, have no interest in its contents. 
(8i8 8u8f sis Divua: Sum Caltha, et non tibi 
spiro !) 
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11. For whom ? Generally, for as many in all 
dosses as wish for aid in disciplining their minds 
to habits of reflection — ^for all who, desirous of 
building up a manly character in the light of dis- 
tinct consciousness, are content to study the prin- 
ciples of moral Architecture on the several grounds 
of prudence, morality, and religion. And lastly, 
for all who feel an interest in the Position I have 
undertaken to defend — this, namely, that the 
Christian Faith (in which I include evert/ article 
of belief and doctrine professed by the first Reformers 
in common) is the Perfection of Human Intel- 
ligence : an interest sufficiently strong to insure 
a patient attention to the arguments brought in 
its support. 

But if I am to mention any particular class or 
description of Eeaders, that were prominent in my 
thought during the composition of the volume, 
my Reply must be ; that it was e^ecially designed 
for the studious Young at the close of their 
education or on their first entrance into the duties 
of manhood and the rights of self-government. 
And of these, again, in thought and wish I 
destined the work (the latter and larger portion 
a-t least), yet more particularly to Students in- 
tended for the Ministry ; first, as in duty bound, 
to the members of our two Universities : secondly, 
(but only in respect of this mental precedency 
second) to all alike of whatever name, who have 
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dedicated their future lives to the cultiyation of 
their Bace, as Pastors, Preachers^ Missionaries^ 
or Instructors of Youth. 

ni. Fob what? The Worth of the Author 
is estimated hy the ends, the attainment of which 
he proposed to himself hy the particular work ; 
while the Value of the Work depends on it^ 
fitness, as the Means. The objects of the present 
Yolume are the following, arranged in the order of 
their comparatire importance. 

1. To direct the Beader's attention to the value 
of the Science of Words, their use and abuse 
(see Note, p. 7) and the incalculable advantages 
attached to the habit of using them appropriately, 
and with a distinct knowledge of their primary, 
derivative, and metaphorical senses. And in fur- 
therance of this Object I have neglected no 
occasion of enforcing the maxim, that to expose a 
sophism and to detect the equivocal or double 
meaning of a word is, in the great majority of 
eases, one and the same thing. Home Tooke 
entitled his celebrated work, "E^rca Trre/oocvTo, 
Winged Words: or Language, not only the 
Vehicle of Thought but the Wheek. With my 
convictions and views, for Ittco, I should substitute 
Xoyoc, i. e,, Words sekct and determinate, and for 
wTcpocrra f wovrcs, i. a living Words. The Wheels 
of the Intellect I admit them to be ; but such as 
Ezekiel beheld in '^ the visions of God '^ as he 
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sate among the Oaptiires by the river of Ghebar. 
"Whithersoever the Spirit was to go, the Wheels 
went, and thither was their Spirit to go : far the 
Spirit of the living creature teas in the Wheels also.'* 
(Ez. i. 20.; 

2. To establish the distinct characters of Pru- 
dence, Morality, and Heligion : and to impress 
the conviction, that though the second requires 
the first, and the third contains and supposes both 
the former ; yet still Moral Goodness is other and 
more than Prudence, or the Principle of Expe- 
diency; and Beligion more and higher than 
Morality. For this distinction the better Schools 
even of Pagan Philosophy contended. {See p. 29, 
30.) 

S. To substantiate and set forth at large the 
momentous distinction between Beason and Under- 
standing. Whatever is achievable by the Fnder- 
8TANDINO for the purposes of worldly interest, 
private or public, has in the present age been 
pursued with an activity and a success beyond all 
former experience, and to an extent which equally 
demands my admiration and excites my wonder. 
Sut likewise it is, and long has been, my convic- 
tion, that in no age since the first dawning of 
Science and Philosophy in this Island have the 
Truths, Interests, and Studies that especially 
belong to the Hbason, contemplative or practical, 
sunk into such utter neglect, not to say contempt. 
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as during the last century. It is therefore one 
main object of this yolume to establish the position, 
that whoeyer transfers to the understanding the 
primacy due to the Beason^ loses the one and 
spoils the other. 

4. To exhibit a full and consistent Scheme of 
the Christian dispensation, and more largely of all 
the peculiar doctrines of the Christian Faith ; and 
to answer all the objections to the same, that do 
not originate in a corrupt Will rather than an 
erring Judgment ; and to do this in a manner 
intelligible for all who, possessing the ordinary 
adyantages of education, do in good earnest desire 
to form their religious creed in the light of their 
own conyictions, and to haye a reason for the 
Mth which they ^ofess. There are indeed 
Mysteries, in eyidence of which no reasons can be 
brought But it has been my endeayour to show, 
that the true solution of this problem is, that these 
Mysteries are Beason, Beason in its highest form 
of Self-affirmation. 

Such are the special Objects of these ''Aids to 
Beflection.^' Concerning the general character of 
the work, let me be permitted to add the few 
following sentences. St. Augustine, in one of his 
Sermons, discoursing on a high point of Theology, 
tells his auditors— ^ic accipite, ut mereamini 
intelligere. Fides enim debet prseeedere intel- 
lectunif ut sit intellectus fidei praBmium. {80 
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receive this, that you may deserve to understand 
it. For the faith ought to precede the Under- 
standing, so that the Understanding may be the 
reward of the faith.) Now without a certain 
portion of gratuitous and (as it were) experimental 
tive faith in the Writer, a Keader will scarcely 
give that degree of continued attention, without 
which no didacticWoTk worth reading can be read 
to any wise or profitable purpose. In this sense, 
therefore, and to this extent, evert/ Author, who is 
competent to the office he has undertaken, may 
^thout arrogance repeat St. Augustine's words ii 
his own right, and advance a similar claim on 
similar grounds. But I venture no farther than 
to imitate the sentiment at a humble distance, by 
avowing my belief that He, who seeks instruction 
in the following pages, will not fail to find 
entertainment likewise; but that whoever seeks 
entertainment only will find neither. 

Eeadeb! — ^Tou have been bred in a land 
abounding with men, able in arts, learning, and 
knowledges manifold, this man in one, this in 
another, few in many, none in all. But there is 
one art, of which every man should be master, the 
art of BEFLECTioN. If you are not a thinking man, 
to what purpose are you a man at all ? In like 
manner, there is one knowledge, which it is every 
man's interest and duty to acquire, namely, self- 
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KNOWLEDGE : OF to what end was man alone, of all 
animals, endued by the Creator with the faculty of 
self-consciouaness ? Truly said the Pagan moralist, 
E codIo descendit, Fvw^i Scatn-ov. [From heaven 
came down the precept, " Know thyself "'\ 

But you are likewise bom in a Chbistian land: 
and Heyelation has provided for you new subjects 
for reflection, and new treasures of knowledge, 
never to be imlocked by him who remains self- 
ignorant. Self-knowledge is the key to this 
casket ; and by reflection alone can it be obtained. 
Beflect on your own thoughts, actions, circum^ 
stances, and — ^which will be of especial aid to you 
in forming a hahit of reflection, — accustom your- 
self to reflect on the words you use, hear, or read, 
their birth, derivation and history. For if words 
are not things, they are living powers, by which 
the things of most importance to mankind are 
actuated, combined, and humanized. Finally, by 
reflection you may draw &om the fleeting facts of 
your worldly trade, art, or profession, a science 
permanent as your immortal soul ; and make even 
these subsidiary and preparative to the reception 
of spiritual truth, '^ doing as the dyers do, who 
having first dipt their silks in colours of less value, 
then give them the last tincture of crimson in 
gram. 

S. T, COLERIDGE. 
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INmODTJCTORY APHORISMS/ 



APHORISM I. 

IN philosopliy equally as in poetry it is the 
highest and most useful prerogative of genius 
to produce the strongest impressions of novelty, 
while it rescues admitted truths from the neglect 
caused by the very circumstance of their imiversal 
admission. Extremes meet. Truths, of all others 
the most awful and interesting, are too often con- 
sidered as 80 true, that they lose all the power of 
truth, and lie bed-ridden in the dormitory of the 
soul, side by side with the most despised and 
exploded errors. 

APHORISM II. 

THERE is one sure way of giving freshness and 
importance to the most cammon-place maxims 
— that of reflecting on them in direct reference to 
our own state and conduct, to our own past and 
future being. 

* Aphorism — Maxim, precept, a short significant paving, briefly 
ezpressmg some important truth. (See Note xxvc, 27.) 
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APHORISM ni. 

TO restore a common-place truth to its first 
uncommon lustre, you need only translate it 
into action. But to do this, you must have reflected 
on its truth. 

APHORISM IV. 

^^ TT is the advice of the wise man, 'Dwell at 
X "home/ or, with yourself; and though 
" there are very few that do this, yet it is supris- 
" ing that the greatest part of mankind cannot be 
" prevailed upon, at least to visit themselves some- 
" times ; but, according to the saying of the wise 
" Solomon, The eyes of the fool are in the ends of 
''the earth." 

A reflecting mind, says an ancient writer, is the 
spring and source of every good thing. ^" Omnis 
boni principium intellectus cogitabundus.") It is at 
once the disgrace and the misery of men, that 
they live without fore-thoueht. Suppose yourself 
fronting a mirror. Now what the objects behind 
you are to their images at the same apparent dis- 
tance before you, such is Reflection to Fore- 
thought. As a man without Fore-thought scarcely 
deserves the name of a man, so Fore-thought with- 
out Reflection is but a metaphorical phrase for the 
instinct of a beast. 

APHORISM V. 

AS a fruit-tree is more valuable than any one of 
its fruits singly, or even than all its fruits of 
a single season, so the noblest object of reflection 
is the mind itself, by which we reflect : 

And as the blossoms, the green, and the ripe, 
fruit, of an orange-tree are more beautiful to be- 
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hold when on the tree and seen as one with it, 
than the same growth detached and seen succes- 
sively, after their importation into another country 
and different clime; so is it with the manifold 
objects of reflection, when they are considered 
principally in reference to the reflective power, 
and as part and parcel of the same. No object, of 
whatever value our passions may represent it, but 
becomes foreign to us, as soon as it is altogether 
imconnected with our intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual life. To be ours, it must be referred to 
the mind either as motive, or consequence, or 
symptom. 

APHORISM VI. 

HE who teaches men the principles and precepts 
of spiritual wisdom, before their minds are 
called off from foreign objects, and turned inward 
upon themselves, might as well write his instruc- 
tions, as the sybil wrote her prophecies, on the 
loose leaves of trees, and commit them to the 
mercy of the inconstant winds. — Leighton. 
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APHORISM Vn. 

N order to learn we must attend: in order to 
profit by what we have learnt, we must think 
— «. e. reflect. He only thinks who reflects,* 

• The indispoBitioii, nay, the angry aversion to tkmk, even in 
persons who are most willing to attend, and on the subjects to which 
they are giving studious attention^ — such as Political Economy, 
Biblical Theology. Classical Antiquities, and the like, — is the 
phenomenon that lorces itself on my notice afresh, every time I 
enter into the society of persons in the higher ranks. To assign a 
Jieeiing and a determination of their mil, as a satisfactory reason for 
emhracing or rejecting this or that opinion or belief, is of ordinary 
occurrence, and sure to obtain the sympathy and the suffrages of 
the company. And yet to me, this seems little less irrational than 
to apply the nose to a picture, and to decide on its genuineness by 
the sense of smell. 
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APHORISM Vin. 

IT is a matter of great difficulty, and requires no 
ordinary skill and address, to fix the attention 
of men on the world within them, to induce them 
to study the processes and superintend the works 
which they are themselves carrying on in their 
own minds ; in short, to awaken in them both the 
faculty of thought* and the inclination to exercise 
it. For alas ! the largest part of mankind are no- 
where greater strangers than at home. 

APHORISM IX. 

LIFE is the one imiversal soul, which, by virtue 
of the enlivening Breath, and the informing 
Word, all organized bodies have in common, each 
after its kind. This, therefore, all animals possess, 
and man as an animal. But, in addition to this, 
God transfused into man a higher gift, and specially 
imbreathed: — even a living (that is, self-subsisting) 
soul, a soul having its life in itself. " And man 
became a living soul." He did not merely possess 
it, he became it. It was his proper being, his truest 
se(f, the man in the man. None then, not one of 
human kind, so poor and destitute, but there is 

'* Distinction between Tkovght and Attention. — By THOUGHT is 
here meant the voluntary reproduction in our own minds of those states 
of consciousness, or (to use a phrase more familiar to the religious 
reader) of thos* inward experiences, to which, as to his best and 
most authentic documents, the teacher of moral or religious truth 
refers us. In ATTENTION, we keep the Tcdiid passive: in thought, 
we rouse it into activity. In the lormer, we submit to an impres- 
sion — we keep the mind steady in order to receive the stamp. In 
the latter, we seek to imitate the artist, while we ourselves make a 
copy or duplicate of his work. We may learn arithmetic, or the 
elements of geometry, by continued attention alone ; but self- 
knowledge, or an insight into the laws and constitutions of the 
human mind, and the grounds of religion and true morality, in addi- 
ijcm to the effort of attention requires the energy of THOUGHT, 
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provided for Iiim, even in liis present state^ a house 
not built with hands. Aye, and spite of the philo- 
sopliy (falsely so called) which nustakes the causes, 
the conditions,' and the occasions of our becoming 
conscious of certain truths and realities for the 
traths and realities themselyes — a house gloriously 
famished. Nothing is wanted but the eye, which 
is the light of this house, the light which is the 
eye of this souL This seeing light, this enlightening 
eye, is Beflection.* It is more, indeed, than is 
ordinarily meant by that word ; but it is what a 
Christian ought to mean by it, and to know too, 
whence it first came, and stUl continues to come — 
of what light even this light is but a reflection. 
This, too, is thought; and all thought is but 
unthinking that does not flow out of this, or tend 
towards it. 

APHOmSM X. 

SELF-SUPERINTENDENCE ! that any thing 
should overlook itself I Is not this a paradox, 
and hard to imderstand P It is, indeed, difficult, 
and to the imbruted sensualist a direct contradic- 
tion : and yet most truly does the poet exclaim, 

^Unleif ahcvt liimself he can 

Erect hhnmilf, how mean a thing is nuin ! 

APHORISM XI. 

AN hour of solitude passed in sincere and earnest 
prayer, or the conflict with, and conquest oyer 
a sin^e passion or ** subtle bosofn sin,'' will teach 
US more of thought, will more effectually awaken 

* The Scivoca <rf St John, L Ep. t. 20, inaccurately rendered 
Uwdtntamdmg in our translation. To exhibit the full force of the 
Gieek word, we must say, apotoerofditcemmiaU by Reamm, 
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the faculty y and form the habU, of reflection, than- 
a year's study in the schools without them. 

APHORISM XII. 

IN a world, the opinions of which are drawn 
from outside shows, many things may be 
paradoxical, (that is, contrary to the common 
notion) and nevertheless true : nay, paradoxical, 
because they are true. How should it be otherwise, 
as long as the imagination of the Worldling is 
wholly occupied by surfaces, while the Christian's 
thoughts are fixed on the substance, that which is 
and abides, and which, because it is the substance,* 
the outward senses cannot recognize. Tertullian 
had good reason for his assertion, that the simplest 
Christian (if indeed a Christian) knows more than 
the most accomplished irreligious philosopher. 

COMMENT.— Xllc. 

LET it not, however, be forgotten, that the 
powers of the imderstanding and the intql- 
lectual graces are precious gifts of God ; and that 
every Christian, according to the opporturfities 
vouchsafed to him, is bound to cultivate the one 
and to acquire the other. Indeed, ho is scarcely a 
Christian who wilfully neglects so to do. What 
says the apostle ? Add to your faith hiowlcdge, and 
to knowledge manly energy, (2 Pet. 1, V) ; for this 
is the proper rendering of ap^Triv, and not virtue, 

• Qtiod Stat tubtm^ that whicli stands beneath^ and (as it were) 
supports, the appearance. In a language like ours, where so many 
words are derived from other languages, there ai*e few modes of 
instruction more useful or more amusing than that of accustoming 
young people to seek for the etymology, or piimary meaning, of the 
words they use. There are cases, in which more knowledge of 
more value may be conveyed by the history of a tporrf, than by tho 
history of a campaign. 
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at least in the present and ordinary acceptatiofi of 
ibe word.* 

APHOBISM Xni. 

FVEE yet did there exist a full faith in the 
Divine Word (by whom light, as well as 
immortality, was brought into the world,) which 
did not expand the intellect, while it purified the 
heart; which did not multiply the aims and objects 
of the understanding, while it fixed and simplified 
those of the desires and passions.t 

COMMENT.-XIIIc. 

IF acquiescence without insight; if warmth with- 
out light ; if an immunity from doubt, given 
and guaranteed by a resolute ignorance ; if the 
habit of taking for granted the words of a cate- 
chism, remembered or forgotten ; if a mere sensa- 
tion of positiveness substituted (I will not say, for 
the sense of certainty/ ; but) for that calm assur- 
ance, the very means and conditions of which it 
supersedes ; if a belief that seeks the darlaiess, 

• I am not ashamed to confess that I dislike the frequent use of 
the word virtue, instead of righteousness, in the pulpit : and that in 
prayer or preaching before a Christian community, it sounds too 
much like Pagan plulosophy. The passage in St. Peter's epistle is 
the only scripture authority that can be pretended for its use, and I 
think it right, therefforo, to notice that it rests either on an oversight 
of the translators, or on a change in the meaning of the word since 
their tiine. 

f The effects of a zealous ministry on the intellects and ac- 
quirements of the laboring classes are not onlyiittested by Baxter, 
and the Presbyterian divines, but admitted by Bishop Burnet, who, 
during his mission in the west of Scotland, was " amazed to find a 
poor commonalty so able to argue," &c. But we need not go to a 
sister church for proof or example. The diffusion of light and 
knowledge through this kingdom, oy the exertions of the Bishops 
and cler^, by Episcopalians and Puritans, from Edward VI. to ttie 
Bestoration, was as wonderful as it is praiseworthy, and may bo 
justly placed among the most remarkable facts of history. 
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and yet strikes no root, immoyeable as the limpet 
from the rock^ and like the limpet^ fixed there by 
mere force of adhesion ; if these suffice to make 
men Christians, in what sense could the apostle 
affirm that belieYers receive, not indeed worldly 
wisdom, that comes to nought, but the wisdom of 
God, that we might know and comprehend the 
things that are freely given to us of God P On 
what grounds could he denounce the sincereat 
fervor of spirit as defective, where it does not like- 
wise bring forth fruits in the understanding P 

APHORISM XIV. 

IN our present state, it is a little less than impos- 
sible that the affections should be kept con- 
stant to an object which gives no employment to 
the understanding, and yet cannot be made mani- 
fest to the senses. The exercise of the reasoning 
and reflecting powers, increasing in sight, and 
enlarging views, are requisite to keep alive the 

substantial faith in the heart. 

« 

APHORISM XV. 

IN the state of perfection, perhaps, all other facul- 
ties may be swallowed up in love,* or super- 
seded by inmiediate vision ; but it is on the wings 
of the CHERUBIM, i. e. (according to the interpre- 
tation of the ancient Hebrew doctors,) the intel- 
lectual powers and energies, that we must first be 
borne up to the '^pure empyream/' It must be 

* See 1 Cor. ziii 13. In heaven, faith is lost in sight, and hopo 
in fruition, but love (charity^ is unfading, intensified, and inexhau- 
stible. Well, therefore, said the apostle of the G^enliles, that the 
greatest of the three is charity. In Tyndall's, Cranmer'B, aitd the 
Genevan translations, the word iydxri is rendered love. 
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Beraplis, and not the hearts of imperfect mortals, 
that can bum unfiielled and self-fed. Give me 
imdentanding^ (is the prayer of the Royal Psalmist), 
and I shall observe thy law with my whole heart. 
(Ps. cxix. 34.) — ^Thy law is exceeding broad — 
thatisy comprehensiye, pregnant, containing far 
more than the apparent import of the words on 
a first persual. It is my meditation all the 
day. [Ps. cxix. 96, 97.] 

COMMENT.— XVc. 

IT is worthy of especial observation, that the 
Scriptures are distinguished from all other 
writings pretending to inspiration, by the strong 
and frequent recommendations of knowledge, and 
a q>irit of inaniry. Without reflection, it is evi- 
dent that neither the one can be acquired nor the 
other exercised. 

APHORISM XVT. 

rB word rational has been strangely abused of 
late times. This must not, however disincline 
us to the weighty consideration, that thoughtful- 
ness, and a desire to rest all our convictions on 

Sounds of right reasoning, are inseparable from 
e character of a Christian. 

APHORISM xvn. 

AEEFLECTING mind is not a flower that 
grows wild, or comes up of its own accord. 
The difficulty is indeed greater than many, who 
mistake quidk recollection for thought, are disposed 
to admit; but how much less than it would be, had 
we not been bom and bred in a Christian and 
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Protestant land, the fewest of ns are sufficiently 
aware. Truly may we, and thankfully ought we 
to, exclaim with the Psalmist : The entrance of 
thy words gketh light; it giveth imderstanding 
even to the simple. [Ps. 119-130.] 

APHOEiSM xvni. 

EXAMINE the journals of our zealous mission- 
aries, I will not say among the Hottentots or 
Esquimaux, but in the highly civilized, though 
fearfully uncultivated , inhabitants of ancient India. 
How often, and how feelingly, do they describe 
the difficulty of rendering the simplest chain of 
thought intelligible to the ordinary natives, the 
rapid exhaustion of their whole power of atten- 
tion, and with what distressful effi)rt it is exerted 
while it lasts ! Yet it is among these that the 
hideous practices of self-torture chiefly prevail. 
O if folly were no easier than wisdom, it being 
often so very much more grievous, how certainly 
might these uinhappy slaves of superstition be 
eonverted to Christianity ! But, alas ; to swing by 
hooks passed through the back, or to walk in 
shoes with nails of iron poiated upwards through 
the soles — all this is so much less difficult, demands 
fio much less exertion of the will than to reflect, 
and by reflection to gain knowledge and tran- 
quiUity ! 

COMMENT— XVlIIc. 

IT is not true, that ignorant persons have no 
notion of the advantages o£ truth and know- 
ledge. They confess, they see and bear witness to 
these advantages in the conduct, the immimities, 
and the superior powers of the possessors. Were 
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they attamaUe by pilgrimages the most toilsome^ 
or penances the most painful, we should assuredly 
have as many pilgrims and self-tormentors in the 
service of true religion, as now exist under the 
tyranny of papal or Brahman superstition. 

APHORISM XIX. 

IN countries enlightened by the gospel, however, 
the most formidable and (it is to be feared) the 
most frequent impediment to men's turning the 
mind inward upon themselves, is that they are 
afraid of what they shall find there. There is an 
aching hoUowness in the bosom, a dark cold speck 
at the heart, an obscure and boding sense of a 
somewhat, that must be kept out of sight of the 
conscience; some secret lodger, whom they can 
neither resolve to eject or retain.* 

. COMMENT.— XIXc. 

FEW are so obdurate, few have sufficient 
strength of character, to be able to draw 

• The foUowing sonnet was extracted ^y me from Herbert's 
Temple, in a work long since out of print, for the pnrity of the 
language and the fulness of the sense. But I shall be excused, I 
trust, in repeating it here for higher merits and with higher pur- 
poses, as a forcible comment on the words in the text. 

Graces vottcJuafed in a Christian land. 

Lord ! with what care hast thou begirt us round ! 
Parents first season us. Then schoolmasters 
Deliver us to laws. They send us bound 
To rules of reason. Holy messengers ; 
Pulpits and Sundays ; sorrow dogging sin ; 
Afflictions sorted; anguish of all sizes ; 
Fine nets and stratagems to catch us in ! 
Bibles laid open ; millions of surprises ; 
Blessings beforehand ; tics of gratefulness ; 
The sound of glory ringing in our ears : 
Without, our shame ; within, our consciences ; 
Angels and grace ; eternal hopes and fears ! 
Yet all these fences, and their whole array. 
One cmming BOSOM-siK blows quite away. 



» 
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forth an evil tendency or immoral practice into 
distinct consciousness, without bringing it in the 
same moment before an awaking conscience. . But 
for this very reason it becomes a duty of conscience 
to form the mind to a habit of distinct conscious- 
ness. An unreflecting Christian walks in twilight 
among snares and pitfalls! He entreats the 
heavenly Father not to lead him into temptation, 
and yet places himself on the very edge of it, 
because he will not kindle the torch which his 
Father had given into his hands, as a means of 
prevention, and lest he should pray too late. 

APHORISM XX. 

AMONG the various undertaking^ of men, can 
there be mentioned one more important, can 
there be conceived one more sublime, than an 
intention to form the human mind anew after the 
DIVINE IMAGE? The vcry intention, if it be 
sincere, is a ray of its dawning. 

The requisites for the execution of this hieh 
intent mav be comprised under three heads ; the 
prudential, the moral, and the spiritual 

APHORISM XXI. 

FIRST, RELIGIOUS PRUDENCE. — ^What this is, 
will be best explained by its effects and 
operations. Prudence in the service of religion 
consists in the prevention or abatement, of hind- 
rances and distractions; and consequently in 
avoiding, or removing, all such circumstances as, 
by diverting the attention of the workman, retard 
the progress and hazard the safety of the work. 
It is Ukewise (we deny not) a part of this 
unworldly prudence, to place ourselves as much 
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and as often as it is in our power so to do, in 
circumstances directly favourable to our great 
design; and to avail ourselves of sH the pontke 
helps and furtherances which these circumstances 
afford. But neither dare we, as Christians, forget 
whose and under what dominion the things are, 
qtuB no8 ctrcumstantf that is, that stand around us. 
We are to remember, that it is the World that 
constitutes our outward circumstances ; that in the 
form of the World, which is evermore at variance 
with the Diyine Form (or idea) they are cast and 
moulded; and that of the means and measures 
which the same prudence requires in the forming 
anew of the Divine Image in the soul, the far 
greater number suppose the World at enmity with 
our design. We are to avoid its snares, to repel 
its attacks, to suspect its aids and succours : and 
even when compelled to receive them as allies 
within our trenches, we are to commit the outworks 
alone to their charge, and to keep them at a 
jealous distance from the citadeL The powers of 
the world are often christened, but seldom christian- 
ized. They are but proselytes of the outer gate ; or 
like the Sakons of old, enter the land as auxiliaries, 
and remain in it as conquerors and lords. 

APHORISM XXII. 

THE rules of prudence in general, like the laws 
of the stone tables, are for the most part 
prohibitive. Thou shalt not is their characteristic 
formida : and it is an especial part of Christian 
prudence that it should be so. Nor would it be 
difficult to bring xmder this head, all the social 
obligations that arise out of the relations of the 
present life, which the sensual understanding 
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(to <f>p6vrjfia TiJ? 2a/9K05, the camal mindy Bomans 
viii 6.) is of itself able to discover, and the 
performance of which, under favourable worldly 
circumstances, the merest worldly self-interestv 
without love or faith, is sufficient to enforce ; but 
which Christian prudence enlivens by a higher 
principle, and renders symbolic and sacramentaL 
(Ephesians v. 32.) 

COMMENT.— XXna 

THIS then, under the appellation of prudential 
requisites, comes first imder consideration; 
and may be regarded as the shrine and frame- work 
for the Divine image, into which the worldly 
human is to be transformed. We are next to 
bring out the Divine Portrait itself, the distinct 
features of its countenance, as a sojourner among 
men ; its benign aspect turned towards its fellow- 
pilgrims, the extended arm, and the hand that 
blesseth and healeth. 

APHOPJSM xxni. 

THE outward service {Sprja-Kua*) of ancient 
religion, the rites, ceremonies and ceremonial 
vestments of the old law, had morality for their 

* See the epistle of St James, c. i. v. 26, 27, where, in the 
authorised version, the Greek word 0pri<TKha is falsely rendered 
reliffion; whether by mistake of the translator, or from the intended 
sense having become obsolete, I cannot decide. At all events, for 
the English reader of our times it has the effect of an erroneous 
translation. It not only obscures the connection of the passage, 
and weakens the peculiar force and sublimity of the thought, ren- 
dering it comparatively flat and trivial, almost indeed tautological, 
but has occasioned this particular verse to be perverted into a sup- 
port of a very dangerous error ; and the whole epistle to be con- 
sidered as a set-off against the epistles and declarations of St. Paul, 
instead of, what in fact it is, a masterly comment and confirmation 
of the same. I need not inform the religious reader, that James, 
a i. V. 27, is the favourite text and most boosted authority of those 
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sabstance. They were the letter, of which morality 
was the spirit; the enigma, of which morality was 
the meaning. But morality itself is the service 
and ceremonial (cultus exterior, dprja-Ktia) of the 
Christian religion. The scheme of grace and 
tmth that became^ through Jesus Christ, the fSuth 
that looksf dawn into the perfect law of liberty,, 
has "light for its garment'/* its very robe is 
righteousness. 

divines who rerareflent the Bedeemer of the world as little mord^ 
than a mond reiormer, and the Christian faith as a code of ethics, 
differing from the moral system of Moses and the prophets by an 
additional motive ; or rather, by the additional strength and clear- 
ness which the historical fact of the resurrection has given to the 
samemotiTB. 

* The Greek word iyhero, imites in. itself the two senses of 
iMom to exist and imm ntctde to exist It exemplifies the force of the- 
wuddle voice, in distinction from the verb reflex. In answer to a 
note on John L 2, in the Unitarian version of the New Testament, I 
think it worth noticing, that the same word is used in the very 
same sense by Aristophanes in that famous parody on the cosmbgo- 
nies of the Mythic poets, or the creation of the finite, as delivered, 
or supposed to be delivered, in the Cabiric or Samotlu*acian mys-^ 
teries, in the Comedy of the Birds. 



7A>er Oipavbi, Q KcavStre 
Kai Tij [then began to be the heavens, the ocean, 
and the earth]. 

f James c i ▼. 26. *0 5^ xapa^ci/^as els vbfiov riXeiou rhv rrjr 
iXevOefUai, The Greek word, parakupsas, signifies the incurvation 
or bending of the body in the act of looking dovm into; as, for 
instance, in the endeavour to see the reflected miage of a star in the 
water at the bottom of a well. A more happy or forcible word 
could not have been chosen to express the nature and ultimate 
object of reflection, and to enforce the necessity of it, in order to 
discover the living fountain and spring-head of the evidence of 
ihe Christian faith in the believer lumself , and at the some time to 
point out the seat and region, where alone it is to be found. 
Quantum aumus, sdmus. That which we find within ourselves, 
which is more than ourselves, and yet the ground of whatever is 
good and permanent therein, is the substance and Ufo of all other 
knowledge. 

N.B. — The Familists of the sixteenth century, and similar 
enthusiasts of a later date, overlooked the essential point, that it 
was a laWf and a law that involved its own end (t^Xos), & perfect law 
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COMMENT.— XXIIIc. 

HEBEIN the apostle places the pre-eminency, 
the peculiar and distiDguishing excellence^ 
of the Christian religion. The ritual is of the 
fiame kind, (ofwowrLov) though not of the same 
order, with tiie religion itself. It is not arbitrary 
or conventional, as types and hieroglyphics are in 
relation to the things expressed by them; but 
inseparable, consubstantiated (as it were), and 
partaking therefore of the same life, permanence, 
and intrinsic worth with its spirit and principle. 

APHORISM XXIV. 

MORALITY is the body, of which the faith in 
Christ is the soul — so far indeed an earthly 
body, as it is adapted to our state of warfare on 
earth, and the appointed form and instrument of 
communion with the present world; yet not 
*' terrestrial,** nor of the world, but a celestial 
body, and capable of being transfigured from 
glory to glory, in accordance with the varying 
circumstances and outward relations of its moving 
and informing spirit. 2 Cor. iii. 18. 



w 



APHORISM XXV. 

OE to the man, who will believe neither 
power, freedom, nor morality ; because he 

{riXeios) or law that perfects and completes itself ; and therefore, 
its obligations are called, in reference to human statutes, imperfect 
duties, i. e. incoercible from -without. They overlooked that it was 
a law that portions out (N6fioi from vifita to allot, or make division 
of) to each man the sphere and limits within which it is to be exer- 
cised — ^which as St. Peter notices of certain profound passages in 
the writings of St. Paul, (2 Pet. c. iiL v. 16.) ol dfrnOeis Kal 
d(m^piKroi crrpe^XoviTiv, lus Kal rAs Xouoiis ypa^iis, irpbi rrjv lUav 
&vtQp avdiXeiap [things hard to be understood, which the un- 
learned and unstable wrest to their own destruction]. 
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nowhere finds either entire, or unmixed with sin, 
thraldom, and infirmity. In the natural and 
intellectual realms, we distinguish what we cannot 
separate; and in the moral world, we must 
distinguish in order to separate. Yea, in the clear 
distinction of good from eyil the process of sepanM* 
tion commences. 

COMMENT-^XVc. 

IT was customary with religious men in former 
times, to make a rule of taking every morning 
some text, or aphorism,* for their occasional medi- 
tation during the day, and thus to fill up the 
intervals of their attention to business. I do not 
point it out for imitation, as knowing too well, 
how apt these self-imposed rules are to degenerate 
into superstition or hollowness ; or I would have 
recommended the following as the first exercise. 

APHORISM XXVL 

IT is a dull and obtuse mind, that must divide in 
order to distinguish ; but it is a still worse, 
that distinguishes in order to divide. In the 
former, we may contemplate the source of super- 

* In accordaaoe with a preceding remark, on the use of etymology 
in disciplining the youthful mind to thoughtful habits, and as con- 
sistent with the title of this work, ^'Aids to Eeflection," I shall 
offer no apology for the following and similar notes : 

Aphorism, determinate position, from the Greek, o^, from; and 
Aorizein, to bound or limit ; whence our horizon. — In order to get 
the full sense of a word, we should first present to our minds the 
visual image that forms its primary meaning. Draw lines of dif- 
ferent colours round the different coimties of England, and then cut 
out each separately, as in the common play-maps that children take 
to pieces and put together — so that each disbict can be contem- 
plated apart from the rest, as a whole in itself. This twofold act of 
circumscribing, and detaching, when it is exerted by the mind on 
subjects of reflection and reason, is to qpAorize, and the result aa 
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stition and idolatry;* in the latter, of scliisin^ 
heresy t, and a seditious and sectarian spirit J. 

APHORISM XXVII. 

EXCLUSIVE of the abstract sciences, the lar- 
gest and worthiest portion of our knowledge 
consists of aphorisms : and the greatest and best 
of men is but an aphorism. 

APHORISM XXVIII. 

On the prudential influence which the fear or foresight of the 
consequences of his actionsy in respect of his ovm loss or 
gain may exert on a newly -converted Believer, 

PRECAUTIONARY REMARK.— We meddle 
not with the dispute respecting conversion, 
whether, and in what sense, necessary in all 
Christians. It is sufficient for our purpose, that 
a very large number of men even in Christian 
countries need to be converted, and that not a few, 
we trust, have been. The tenet becomes fanatical 
and dangerous, only when rare and extraordinary 

* T6 Norjrbu Zirjfn^Kaffiv eh rroWiov Qeuw *lBi6r7iras. — Damasc, 
de Mt/st. Egypt; that is, They divided the intelligible into many and 
gevoral individualities. 

f From atpecis. Though well aware of its formal and apparent 
derivation from kcdreo^ I am inclined to refer both words to airo^ as 
the primitive term, containing the primary visual image: and 
therefore should explain haeredsj as a wilful raising into public 
notice, an uplifting ^or display^ of any particular opinion differing 
from the established belief of tne church at large, and making it a 
ground of schism, ».«., division, from sckizeirtj to cut off — ^whence 
our ** scissors " is supposed to have been derived. 

X 1 mean these words in their large and philosophic sense in 
relation to the spiritj or originating temper and tendency, and not 
to any one mode under which, or to any one class, in or by which, 
it may be displayed. A seditious spirit may (it is possible, though 
not probable) exist in the council-chamber of a jpalace as strongly as 
in a mob in Falace Yard; and a sectarian spirit in a cathedral, no 
Jesjs than in a conventicle. 
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exceptions are made to be the general rule ; — when 
what was vouclisafed to the apostle of the Gentiles 
by especial grace, and for an especial purpose, viz., 
a conversion* begun and completed in the same 
moment, is demanded or expected of all men, as 
a necessary sign and pledge of their election. 
Late observations have shown, that under many 
circumstances the magnetic needle, even after the 
disturbing influence has been removed, will keep 
wavering, and require many days before it points 
aright, and remains steady to the pole. So is it 
ordinarily with the soul, after it has begun to free 
itself from the disturbing forces of the flesh and 
the world, and to convert f itself towards God. 

APHORISM XXIX. 

AWAE^NED by the cock-crow (a sermon, a 
calamity, a sick bed, or a providential escape), 
the Christian pilgrim sets out in the morning 
twilight, while yet the truth (the vo/xos tcAcios 6 
T^s iXevS^piasy perfect law of liberty) is below the 
horizon. Certain necessary consequences of his 
past life and his present undertaking will be seen 
by the refraction of its light : more will be appre- 
hended and conjectured. The phantasms that had 
predominated during the hours of darkness, are 

• Whereas Christ's other disciples had a breeding under him, 
St. Paul was bom an apostle; not carved out, as the rest, by- 
degrees and in course of time, but a fusile apostle, an apostle poured 
out and cast in a mould. As Adam was a perfect man in an 
instant, so was St. Paul a perfect Christian. The same spirit was 
the lightning that melted, and the mould that received and shaped ' 
him, — Dotme^s Sermons (quoted from memory). 

f From the Latin, convertere — ».«., by an act of the WILL to 
tttm Unoards the true polo, at the same time (for this is the force of 
the prepositive con) tliat the understanding is convinced and made 
aware of its existence and direction. 
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still busy. Though they no longer present them- 
selves as distinct {^orms, they yet remain as forma- 
tive Motions in the Pilgrim's soul^ unconscious 
of its own activity and overmastered by its own 
workmanship. Things take the signature oi 
Thought. The shapes of the recent dream become 
a mould for the objects in the distance ; and these 
again give an outwardness and a sensation of 
reality to the Shapings of the Dream. The 
Eodings inspired by the long habit of selfishness, 
and self-seeking cimning, though they are now 
commencing the process of their purification into 
that fear which is the beginning of wisdom, and 
which, as such, is ordained to be our guide and 
safeguard, till the sun of love, the perfect law of 
liberty, is fully arisen — these Bodings will set the 
fancy at work, and haply, for a time, transform 
the mists of dim and imperfect knowledge into 
determinate superstition!^ But in either case, 
whether seen clearly or dimly, whether beheld or 
only imagined, the consequences, contemplated in 
their bearings on the individual's inherent* desire 
of happiness and dread of pain, become motives : 
and (unless all distinction in the words be done 

* The following extract from "Leighton's Theological Lectures,** 
sec. II. may serve as a comment on this sentence : 

" The human mind, however stunned and weakened by the fall? 
still retains some faint idea of the good it^ has lost ; a kind of 
languid sense of its misery and indigence, with affections suitable 
to these obscure notions. This at least is beyond all doubt and 
indisputable, that all men wish well to themselves; nor can the 
mind divest itself of this propensity, without divesting itself of its 
being. This is what the schoolmen mean, when in their manner of 
expression they say, that * the will (volimtafl, not arbitrium) is cajr- 
ried towards happiness not simply as twV/, but as nature,^ " 

I venture to remark that this position, if not more ceriainlit 
would be more evidently true, if instead of beatUudo, the word 
indoleniia (ue., freedom from pain, negative happiness) had been 
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away mtli, and either prudence or virtne be re-. 
dnc^ to a superfluous synonym, a redundancy in 
all the languages of the civilized world), these 
motives^ and the acts and forbearances directly 
proceeding from them^ &11 under the head of 
PRUDENCE, as belonging to one or other of its four 
Tery ^tinct species. 

L It may be a prudence, that stands in opposi- 
tioii to a higher moral life, and tends to preclude 
it, and to prevent the soul from ever arriving 
«t the hatred of sin for its own exceeding 
sinfulness (JRom, vii. 13); and this is an evil 

muBEKCB. :< 

jt 

II. Or it may be a neutral prudence, not • 
incompatible with spiritual growth : and to this 
we may, with especial propriety, apply the words 
of ourLord, "What is not against us is for us.*' 
It is therefore an innocent, and (being such) a 
proper, and commendable iprtjdencb. 

m. Or it may lead and be subservient to a 
higher principle than itself. The mind and 
conscience of the individual may be reconciled to 
it, in the foreknowledge of the "higher principle, 
and with a yearning towards it that implies ia 

«Md. But tbSfl depends on the exact meaning attached to the term 
aelfy of which more in another placew One conclusion, however, 
foUows inevitablj from the preceding position, viz., that this pro- 
pensity can never be legitimately niade the principle of morality, 
«ven because it is no part or appurtenance of the moral will ; and 
because the proper object of the moral principle is to limit and con- 
trol this propensity, and to determine in what it may be, and in 
whU it ought to be gratified ; while it is the business of philosophy 
to instruct ttie understanding, and the ofSce of religion to convince 
the whole man, that otherwise than as a re^tdaUa^ and of course 
: therefore a nbordinatey end, this propensity, innate and inalienable 
though it be, can never be realised or fulfilled. (T6y A^erxotmy 
ToOovyra dcrrd^oi ii Qepdrcuva.) 
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convalescent is reconciled to his crutches, and 
foretaste of future freedom. The enfeebled 
thankfully makes use of them, not only because 
they are necessary for his immediate support, but 
likewise, because they are the means and conditions 
of exercise; and by exercise, of establishing, 
gradatim paulatim [by slow degrees], that strength, 
flexibility, and almost spontaneous obedience of 
the muscles, which the idea and cheering presenti- 
ment of health hold out to him. He finds their 
value in their present necessity, and their worth as 
they are the instruments of finally superseding it. 
This is a faithful, a wise prudence, haying, indeed, 
its birth place in the world, and the wisdom of this 
fcorld for its father ; but naturalized in a better 
land, and having the wisdom from above for its 
Sponsor and Spiritual Parent To steal a dropt 
feather from the spicy nest of the Phoenix (the 
fond humour, I mean, of the mystic divines and 
allegorizers of Holy Writ), it is the son of Terah 
from TJr of tlie Chaldees [Gen. xi. 31], who gives 
a tithe of all to the Xing of Eighteousness, 
without father, without mother, without descent 
(No/xos dvTovo/Aos), and receives a blessing on the 
remainder [Gen. xiv. 18-20, Heb. chap, vii.] 

IV. Lastly, there is a prudence that co-exists 
with morality, as morality co-exists with the 
spiritual life : a prudence that is the organ of both, 
as the imderstanding is to the reason and the will, 
or as the limgs are to the heart and brain. This 
is A HOLY PRUDENCE, the stcward faithful and 
discreet (oikovo/aos Tricrros KOI <f>p6viiMs, Luke xii. .42), 
the " eldest servant " in the family of faith, bom 
in the house, and " made the ruler over his lord^s 
household." 
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Let not then, I entreat you, my purpose be 
misunderstood ; as if> in distinguishing virtue from 
prudence, I wished to divide the one from the 
other. True morality is hostile to that prudence 
only, which is preclusive of true morality. The 
teacher, who subordinates prudence to virtue, 
cannot be supposed to dispense with it ; and he who 
teaches the proper connexion of the one with the 
other, does not depreciate the lower in any sense ; 
while by making it a link of the same chain with 
the higher, and receiving the same influence, he 
raises it 

In general. Morality may be compared to the 
Consonant, Prudence to the Vowel. The former 
cannot be uttered (reduced to practice) but by 
means of the latter. 

APHORISM XXX. 

W TTAT the duties of morality are, the apostle 
instructs the believer in full, comprising 
them under the two heads of negative and positive. 
If egative, to keep himself pure from the world ; 
and positive, beneficence from loving-kindness, 
that is, love of his fellow-men (his kind) as 
himself. 

APHORISM XXXI. 

LAST and highest, come the spirittuil, comprising 
! all the truths, acts, and duties, that have an 
especial reference to the Timeless, the Permanent, 
the Eternal : to the sincere love of the True, as 
truth; of the Good, as good ; and of Gt)d as both 
in one. It comprehends the whole ascent from 
uprightness (morality, virtue, inward rectitude) to 
godlikeness, with all me acts, exercises, and discip- 
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lines of mind^ willy and affection, that are requisite 
or conducive to the great design of onr BedemptionL 
from the form of the evil one, and of our second 
creation or birth in the divine image.* 

APHORISM XXXir. 

IT may be an additional aid to reflection, to 
distinguish the three kinds severally, according 
to the faculty to which each corresponds, the 
jGeK^ulty or part of our human nature which is more 
particularly its organ. Thus: the prudential 

* It is wortliy of obsenraljon, and ma;^ furnish a fruitful subject 
for future reflection, how nearly this scriptural division coincides 
with Uie Platonic, which, commendi^ with the prudential, or the 
habit of act and purpose preceding from enlightened self-interestj 
[qui animi imperio, corporis servitio, rerum aiudlio, in proprium sm 
commodum et sibi providus utitur, hunc esse prudentem statuimus 
(We define a prudent man as one who uses the commanding power 
of the mind, the service of the body, the help of external things for 
his own special advantage and in forethought for himself)] cucefuh 
to the moral, ».«., to the purifuina and remetScU virtues : and seeks 
its aummU in the imitation of the Divine nature. In this last 
division, answering to that which we have called the Spiritual, 
Plato includes all those inward acts and aspirationcu waitings and 
watchings, which have a growth in godHkeness for tifieir immediate 
purpose, and the union of the human soul with the Supreme Good 
as their ultimate object. Nor was it altogether without grounds 
that severid of the Fathers ventured to believe that Plato had bocob 
dim conception of the necessity of a Divine Mediator, whether 
through some indistinct echo of the patriarchal faith, or some rays 
of light refracted from the Hebrew prophets through a Phoeni- 
cian medium (to which he may possibly have referred in his phrase, 
&90trapdior&t ^o^Ui, the wisdom delivered from God), or by his 
own sense of the mysterious contradiction in human nature between 
the will and the reason, the natural appetences and the no less 
iimito law of conscienoe (JRomans IT. 14^ 16), we shall in vain, 
attempt to detennine. It is not impossible that all three may have 
db-opanted in nartiany unveiling these awful truths to this plank 
itam tibii ymak of Paradise thrown on the shores of idoliutroiw 
Ommb, to this Divine Philosopher, 

€&e in qntlla Mhiera and5pi6 nresso al segno 
JCL qjjaX agginnge, a chi ^delo e data 

i^ Mnmftdel2V{in^deaaJnima,Gapin..l5. 
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oorreBponds to tlia sense and the understanding ; 
the moral to the heart and the conscience ; the 
Bpiiitoal to the will and the reason, i.e., to the finite 
wift reduced to harmony with, and in subordination 
to^ the reason, as a ray from that true light which 
is both reason and will, uniyersal reason and will 
absolute. 
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APHOBISM XXXni. 



WITH respect to any final aim or end^ the 
greater part of mankind live at haizard. 
They have no certain harbour in view, nor direct 
their course by any fixed star. But to him that 
knoweth not the port to which he is bound, no 
wind can be favourable ; neither can he who has 
not yet determined at what mark he is to shoot, 
direct his arrow aright. 

It is not, however, the less true, that there is a 
proper object to aim at; and if this ol^ect be 
meant by the term happiness (though I think 
that not the most appropriate term for a state), the 
perfection of which consists in the exclusion of all 
hap {i.e., chance), I assert that there is such a 
thing as human happiness, as summum bonum, or 
ultimate good. What this is, the Bible alone 
shows clearly and certainly, and points out the 
way that leads to the attainment of it. This is 
that which prevailed with St. Augustine to study 
the Scriptures, and engaged his afiection to them. 
Apud Ciceronem et Platonem, aliosque ejusmodi 
scriptores, multa simt*acute dicta, et leniter calen- 
tia, sed in iis omnibus hoc non invenio, Venite ad 
mCy &c. [Matt. xii. 28.] "In Cicero^ and Plato, 
and other such writers/' says he> '^I meet with 
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many things acutely said, and things that excite 
a certain warmth of emotion, but in none of 
them do I find these words, Come unto me^ all ye 
that labour, and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest'^ 

COMMENT.— XXXIIIo. 

FELICITY, in its proper sense, is but another 
word for fortunateness, or happiness ; and I 
can see no advantage in the improper use of worda 
when proper terms are to be found, but, on the 
contrary, much mischief. For, by familiarizing 
the mind to equivocal expressions, that is, such as 
may be taken in two or more diJSferent meanings, 
we introduce confusion of thought, and furnish 
the sophist with his best and handiest tools. For 
the juggle of sophistry consists, for the greater 
part, in using a word in one sense .in the premise, 
and in another sense in the conclusion. We 
should accustom ourselves to think, and reason, in 
precise and steadfast terms ; even when custom, or 
the deficiency, or the corruption of the language 
will not permit the same strictness in speaking. 
The mathematician finds this so necessary to the 
truths which he is seeking, that his science begins 
with, and is founded on, the definition of his terms. 
The botanist, the chemist, the anatomist, &c., feel 
and submit to this necessity at all costs, even at 
the risk of exposing their several pursuits to the 
ridicule of the many, by technical terms, hard to 
be remembered, and alike quarrelsome to the ear 
and the tongue. In the biisiness of moral and 
religious refiection, in the acquisition of clear and 
distinct conceptions of our duties, and of the rela- 
tions in which we stand to God, our neighbour. 
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and ourselves, no sucli difficulties occur. At tho 
utmost we have only to rescue words, already- 
existing and familiar, from the. false or vague- 
meanings imposed on them by carelessness, or by 
the clipping and debasing misusage of the market. 
And surely happiness, duty, faith, truth, and final 
blessedness, are matters of deeper and dearer 
interest for all men, than circles to the geometri- 
cian, or the characters of plants to the botanist, or 
the affinities and combining principle of the ele- 
ments of bodies to the chemist, or even than the 
mechanism (fearful and wonderful though it be !) 
of the perishable Tabernacle of the Soul can be to 
the anatomist. Among the aids to reflection^ 
place the following maxim prominent: lot dis- 
tinctness in expression advance side by side with 
distinction in thought. For one useless subtlety 
in our elder divines and moralists, I will produce 
ten sophisms of equivocation in the writings of 
our modem preceptors : and for one error result- 
ing from excess in distinguishing the indifferent, I 
would show ten mischievous delusions from the 
habit of confounding the diverse. Whether you 
are reflecting for yourself, or reasoning with 
another, make it a rule to ask yourself the precise 
meaning of the word, on which the point in ques- 
tion appears to turn; and if it may be («.e., by 
writers of authority has been) used in several 
senses, then ask which of these the word is at 
present intended to convey. By this mean, and 
scarcely without it, you will at length acquire a 
facility in detecting the quid pro quo [one thing 
substituted for another verbal qidbbling]. And 
believe me, in so doing you will enable yourseli* to 
disarm and expose four-fifths of the main argu- 
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ments of our most renowned irreUgious pMos- 
ophers^ ancient and modem. For me quid pro 
quo is at once the rock and q^uany^ on and with, 
which the stronff-holds of disbelief^ materialism^ 
and (more permcions still) epicurean morality 
are built. 

APHORISM XXXB^ 

IF we seriously consider what religion is, we 
shall find the saying of the wise king Solomon 
to be unexceptionably true : Her ways are ways of 
pleasantness^ and all her paths are peace. [Prov. 
iii.l7.] 

Doth religion require any thing of us more than 
that we live soberly y righteously y and godly in this 
present world ? [Titus ii. 12.] Now what, I pray, 
can b^ more pleasant or peaceable than these? 
Temperance is always at leisure, luxury always in 
a hurry : the latter weakens the body and pollutes 
the soul, the former is the sanctity, purity, and 
sound state of both. It is one of Epicurus's fixed 
maxims, '^That life can never be pleasant without 
virtue." 

COMMENT.— XXXIVc. 

1. TN the works of moralists, both Christian 
X and Pagan, it is often asserted (indeed 

there are few common-places of more frequent 
recurrence) that the happmess even of this life con- 
sists solely, or principally, in virtue ; that virtue 
is the only happiness of this life ; that virtue is 
the ixxiBsi pleasure, &c. 

2. I doubt not that the meaning, which the 
writers intended to convey by these and the like 
expressions, was true and wise. But I deem it 
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tuifer to Moy^ that in all the outward relations of 
"tibis life, in all our outward conduct and action^^ 
tetli in wliat we ahould do, and in what we should 
.riwtam from, the dictates of virtue are the yery 
Baane with those of self-interest, tending io^ 
though they do not proceed from, the same point.* 
For the outward object of virtue being the greats 
est producible sum of happiness x)f all men, it 
must needs include the object of an intelligent 
self-love, which is the greatest possible happiness 
of one individual ; for what is true of all, must be 
true of each. Hence, you cannot become better 
(that is, more virtuous), but you will become 
happier : and you cannot become worse ( that ic^ 
more vicious), without an increase of misery (or 
at the best a proportional loss of enjoyment) as 
the consequence. If the thing were not inconsis- 
tent with our well-being, and known to be so, it 
would not have being classed as a vice. Thus 
what in a disordered and enfeebled mind is called 
prudence, is the voice of nature in a healthful 
state : as is proved by the known fact, that the 
prudential duties (that is, those actions which are 
conmianded by virtue because they are prescribed by 
prudence), the animals fulfil by natural instinct. 

3. The pleasure that accompanies or depends on 
a healthy and vigorous body will be the conse- 
quence and reward of a temperate life and habits 
of active industry, whether this pleasure were or 

[* ** Honesty is the best policy.** — The arts of deceit and cnnnin^ 
do contininJly grow weaker, whereas integrity gains strength hj 
use. Vice is generally forbidden by hnman laws, but neither the 
laws of Moses, nor those of Athens and Sparta, nor the Boman and 
later lawB, prohibit the opposite virtues; a clear evidence that man- 
Jdnd are generaUy agned about the goodness of those virtues. — JSm 
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were not the cliief or only determining motive 
thereto.* Virtue may, possibly, add to the pleasure 
a good of another kind, a higher good, perhaps, 
than the worldly mind is capable of understanding, 
a spiritual complacency, of which in your present 
sensualized state you can form no idea. It may 
^dd, I say, but it cannot detract from it. Thus 
the reflected rays of the sun that give light, dis» 
stinction, and endless multiformity to the mind, 
afford at the same time the pleasurable sensation 
of warmth to the body. 

4. If then the time has not yet come for any 
thing higher, act on the maxim of seeking the 
most pleasure with the least pain : and, if only 
you do not seek where you yourself know it will 
not be found, this very pleasure and this freedom 
from the disquietude of pain may produce in you 
a state of being directly and indirectly favourable 
to the germination and up-spring of a nobler seed. 
If it be true, that men are miserable because they 
are wicked, it is likewise true, that many men are 
wicked because they are miserable. Health, 
cheerfulness, and easy circumstances, the ordinary 
consequences of Temperance and Industry, will at 
least leave the field clear and open, will tend to 
preserve the scales of the judgment even : while 
the consciousness of possessing the esteem, respect, 
and sympathy of your neighbours, and the sense 
of your own increasing power and influence, can 
scarcely fail to give a tone of dignity to your 
mind, and incline you to hope nobly of your own 
Being. And thus they may prepare and predis- 

r* " Temperance heightens the pleasures of enjoyment, by de- 
fending us against the insults of excess. So the surgeon to preserve 
what is sound "\?ill cut off what is tainted."— /Str George Mackenzie,^ 
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pose you to the sense and acknowledgment of a 
principle, differing not merely in degree but in 
kind from the faculties and instincts of the higher 
and more intelligent species of animals (the ant, 
the beaver, the elephant), and which principle is 
therefore your proper humanity. And on this 
account a£d wi^ tTis view alone may certain 
modes of pleasurable or agreeable sensation, with- 
out confusion of terms, be honoured with the title 
of refined, intellectual, ennobling pleasures. — For 
Pleasure (and happiness in its proper sense is but 
the continuity and sum-total of the pleasure which 
is allotted or happens to a man, and hence by the 
Greeks called cvrvx^a, good-hap, or more religiously 
evBaifwvCcL, favourable providence) — Pleasure, I say, 
consists in the harmony between the specific excit- 
ability of a living creature, and the exciting causes 
correspondent thereto. Considered, therefore, ex- 
clusively in and for itself, the only question is, 
quantum ? not quale P Mow much on the whole ? 
die contrary, that is, the painful and disagreeable, 
having been subtracted. The quality is a matter 
of taste : et de gustibus non est disputandum 
[There is no disputing about tastes]. Ko man 
can judge for another. 

5. This, I repeat, appears to me a safer language 
than the sentences quoted above (that virtue alone 
is happiness; that happiness consists in virtue, 
&c.), sayings which I find it hard to reconcile with 
other positions of still more frequent occurrence 
in the same divines, or with the declaration of St. 
Paul : ** If in this life only we have hope, we are 
of all men most miserable ** [1 Cor. xv. 19]. 

6. At all events, I should rely tkr more confi- 
dently on the converse, viz., that to be vicious is to 
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be miserable* Few men are so utterly Teprol)atey 
80 imbruted by their Tices, as not to have some 
lucid, or at least quiet and sober, intervals ; and in 
such a moment, dum deauBtnunt irce, few can stand 
up imshaken against the appeal to their own 
experience — ^what have been the wages of sin? 
what has the devil done for you ?f What sort of a 
master have you found him ? Then let us ask in 
befitting detaily and by a series of questions that 
ask no loud, and a^e secure against any false, 
answer, urge home the proof of the position, that 
to be vicious is to be wretched : adding the fearful 
corollary, that if even in the body, which as long 
as life is in it can never be wliolly bereaved of 
pleasurable sensations, vice is found to be misery, 
what must it not be in the world to come ? There, 
where even the crime is no longer possible, much 
less the gratifications that once attended it — where 
notlmig of vice remains but its guilt and its 
misery — vice must be misery itself, all and utter 
misery. So best, if I err not, may the motives of 
prudence be held forth, and the impulses of self- 
love be awakened, in alliance with truth, and free 
from the danger of confounding two things (the 
Laws of Duty, I mean, and the Maxims of Interest) 
which it deeply concerns us to keep distinct, 
inasmuch as this distinction and the faith therein 
are essential to our moral nature, and this again 
the ground- work and pre-condition of the spiritual 
state, in which the Humanity strives after Crodli- 

[» " When God forsakes ui^ Satan also leaves us : for such 
offenders he looks upon as sura and sealed up., and his temptations 
then needless unto them.** — Sir T, Browne's Christian Morals.'} 

[f In the service of God we have the sure promise of all the 
l>le»sings of this life and that to come; what are the promises held 
•ut to us by infidelity?] 
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ness^ and^ in the name and power, and through the 
preyenient and assisting^ grace, of the Mediator, 
win not strive in vain. 

7. The advantages of a life passed in confomiity 
with the precepts of virtue and religion, and in 
how many and various respects they recommend 
virtae and religion, even onVounds of prudence, 
form a delighted subject of meditation, and a 
source of refreshing thought to good and pious 
men. Nor is it strange if, transported with the 
view, such persons should sometimes discourse on 
the charms of forms and colours to men whose 
eyes are not yet couched ; or that they occasionally 
seem to invert the relations of cause and effect, 
and forget that there are acts and determinations 
of the wiU and affections, the consequences of which 
may be plainly foreseen,* and yet cannot be made 
our proper and primary motives for such acts and 
determinations, without destroying or entirely 
altering the distinct nature and character of the 
latter. Sophron is well informed that wealth and 
extensive patronage will be the consequence of his 
obtaining the love and esteem of Gonstantia. But 

[* That is, the immediate consequences. The ultimate results 
of our actions for good or eyil it is quite impossible to foresee. 
Carlyle remarks — ^'^ Cast forth thy Act, thy Word, into the ever- 
liring, ever-working Universe : it is a seed-grain that cannot die; 
unnoticed to-day, it will be found flourishing as a Banyan-grove 
Qierhaps, alas, as a Hemlock-forest!) after a thousand years. ^ — 
Sartor Mesartua^ p. 23. When Adam first disobeyed his Creator, 
Ms act had immediate results with which he became familiar 
enongh, but the future consequences were only to be surmised. So 
ia the dbath of Christ the full effects of the salvation thereby pur- 
chased will never be known until the consummation of all things — 
the final judgment. Then once and once only shall the whole race 
of Adam meet, from the first man to the last infant, and in that vast 
assembly, *''that multitude which no man 'can number," shall the 
sternal consequences of sin and righteousness be made known, 
when the wheat and the tares^ once growing together, shall be 
mini^ed no more.] 
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if the foreknowledge of this consequence were, and 

were found out to be, Sophron's main and deter- 

^ mining motive for seeking this love and esteem ; 

and if Constantia were a woman that merited, or 

was capable of feeling, either one or the other ; 

would not Sophron find (and deservedly too) 

. aversion and contempt in their stead ? Wherein, if 

-I not in this, dijBFers the friendship of worldlings 

. from true friendship ? Without kind offices and 

useful services, wherever the power and opportunity 

occur, love would be a hollow pretence. Yet what 

noble mind would not be offended, if be were 

thought to value the love for the sake of the 

services, and not rather the services for the sake of 

the love ? 

APHORISM XXXV. 

THOUGH prudence in itself is neither virtue 
nor spiritual holiness, yet without prudence, 
or in opposition to it, neither virtue nor holiness 
can exist. 

APHORISM XXXVI. 

AET thou under the tyranny of sin ? a slave to 
vicious habits ? at enmity with God, and a 
skulking fugitive from thy own conscience ?* O, 
how idle the dispute, whether the listening to the 
dictates of prudeme from prudential and self- 
interested motives be virtue or merit, when the not 
listening is guilt, misery, madness, and despair ! 
The best, the most Christianlike pity thou canst 
show, is to take pity on thy own soul. The best 
and most acceptable service thou canst render, is 
to do justice and show mercy to thyself. 

[* " The conscience of a man's own virtue and integrity lifts up 
, liis head. But when he hath done wickedly, he is sensible that he 
is condemned by others, as well as by himself.'' — TillotBon,"] 
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L On Sensibility. 
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both from the Prudential and the Eeligious Character. 



ON SEIiTSIBILITY. 



APHOEISM X^XVn. 

1. TF Prudence, though practically ihseparatle 
i from Morality, is not to be confounded with 

the Moral Principle ; still less may Sensibility, that 
is, a constitutional quickness of Sympathy with 
Pain and Pleasure, and a keen sense of the grati- 
fications that accompany social intercourse, mutual 
endearments, and reciprocal preferences, be mis- 
taken, or deemed a Substitute for either. Sensi- 
bility is not even a sure pledge of a good heart, 
though among the most common meanings of that 
many-meaning and too commonly misapplied ex- 
pression. 

2. So far from being either Morality,^ or one 
with the Moral Principle, it ought not enen to be 
placed in the same rank with Prudence, l^or 
Prudence is at least an offspring of the Under- 
standing ; but Sensibility (the Sensibility, I mean, 
here spoken of), is for the greater part a quality 
of the nerves, and a result of individual bodily 
temperament. 

3. Prudence is an active Principle, and implies 
a sacrifice of Self, though only to the same Self 
projected, as it were, to a distance. But the very 
term Sensibility, marks its passive nature ; and in 
its mere self, apart from Choice and Keflection, it 
proves little more than the coincidence or coor 
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tagion of pleasurable or painful Sensations in 
different persons. 

4. Alas! how many are there in this over- 
stimulated age, in which the occurrence of exces- 
sive and unhealthy sensitiveness is so frequent, as 
even to have reversed the current meaning of the 
word, nervous. How many are there whose sensi- 
bility prompts them to remove those evils alone, 
which by hideous spectacle or clamorous outcry 
are present to their senses and disturb their selfish 
enjoyments. Provided the dunghill is not before 
their parlour window, they are well contented to 
know that it exists, and perhaps as the hotbed on 
which their own luxuries are reared. Sensibilitv 
. is not necessarily Benevolence. Nay, by rendering 
us tremblingly alive to trifling misfortunes, it 
frequently prevents it, and induces an effeminate 
Selfishness instead. 

pampering the coward heart, 



» 



"With feelings all too delicate for use. 

Sweet are the Tears, that from a Howard's eye 
Drop on the cheek of one he lifts from earth : 
And He, who works me good with immoved face, 
Does it but half. He chills me, while he aids, 
My Benefactor, not my Brother Man. 

But even this, this cold benevolence. 

Seems Worth, seems Manhood, when there rise before me 

The sluggard Pity's vision-weaving tribe. 

Who sigh for ^VTetchedness yet shun the wretched, 

Nursing, in some delicious solitude. 

Their slothful Loves and dainty Sympathies. 

ColeAdge'8 Poetical WorJcs. 

5. Lastly, where Virtue is. Sensibility is the 
ornament and becoming Attire of Virtue. On 
certain occasions it may almost be said to become* 

• There sometimes occurs an apparent Plaj/ on words, which 
not only to the Momlizer, but even to the philosophical Etymologist, 
appears more than a mere Play. Thus m the double sense of the 
vrord, become. I have known persons so anxious to have their 
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Virtue. But SensibiKty and all the amiable 
Qualities may likewise become, and too often have 
become, the panders of Vice and the instruments 
of Seduction. 

6. So must it needs be with all qualities that 
have their rise only in parts and fragments of our 
nature.* A man of warm passions may sacrifice 
half his estate to rescue a friend from Prison ; for 
he is naturally sympathetic, and the more social 
part of his nature happened to be uppermostf 
The same man shall afterwards exhibit the same 
disregard of money in an attempt to seduce that 
friend's Wife or Daughter. 

7. All the evil achieved by Hobbes and the 
whole School of Materialists will appear incon- 
siderable, if it be compared with the mischief 
effected and occasioned by the sentimental Philo- 
sophy of Sterne, and his numerous Imitators. 
The vilest appetites and the most remorseless in- 
constancy towards their objects, acquired the titles 
of the Hearty tJie irresistible Feelings, the too tender 
Sensibility ; and if the Frosts of Prudence, the 
icy chains of Human Law, thawed and vanished 
at the genial warmth of Human Nature, who could 
Jielp it ? It was an amiable Weakness ! 



Dress become them, so tottu in iUo, as to convert it at length into 
their proper self, and thns actually to become the Dress. Suc)i a 
one (safehest spoken of by the neuUr Pronoun) I consider as but i\. 
suit of Uve finery*. It is indifferent whether we say — It becomes He, 
or He becomes it 

r * Sin which at first gratifies only part of our nature, may 
finally pervade the whole of it.] 

[f Men sometimes act exceptionally. "Notable virtues aro 
sometimes dashed with notorious vices, and in some vicious tempers 
have been found illustrious acts of virtue; which makes such 
observable worth in some actions of Demetrius, Antonius, and 
Ahab, as are not to be found in the same kind in Aristidcs, Numa, 
.or David."— <8ir T. Browne's Christian Morais.'] 
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8^ About this time, too, the profanation of the 
word Love rose to its height. The French Natural- 
ists, Buffon and others, borrowed it from the 
Bcntimental Novelists : the Swedish and English 
Philosophers took the contagion ; and the Muse of 
Science condescended to seek admission into the 
Saloons of Fashion and Frivolity, rouged like a 
Harlot, and with the Harlot's wanton leer. I 
know not how the Annals of Guilt could be better 
forced into the service of Virtue, than by such a 
Comment on the present paragraph, as would be 
afforded by a selection from the sentimental cor- 
respondence produced in Courts of Justice within 
the last thirty years, fairly translated into the true 
meaning of the words, and the actual Object and 
purpose of the infamous Writers. 

9. Do you in good earnest aim at Dignity of 
Character? By all the treasures of a peaceful 
mind, by all the charms. of an open countentmce, 
I conjure you, youth! turn away from those 
who live in the Twilight between Vice and Virtue. 
Are not Reason, Discrimination, Law, and deli- 
berate Choice, the distinguishing Characters of 
Humanity ? Can aught, then, worthy of a human 
Being, proceed from a Habit of Soul which would 
exclude all these and (to borrow a metaphor from 
Paganism) prefer the den of Trophonius to the 
Temple and Oracles of the God of Light? Can 
anything manly ^ I say, proceed from those who 
for Law and Light would substitute sha]3eles8 
feelings, sentiments, impulses, which, as far as 
they differ from the vital workings in the brute 
animals, owe the difference to their former con- 
nexion with the proper Virtues of Humanity ; as 
Dendrites derive the outlines, that constitute their 
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value above other clay-stones, from the casuiil 
neighbourhood and pressure of the Phmts, the 
names of which they assume ! Remember, that 
liove itself, in its highest earthly Bearing, as the 
groimd of the marriage union,* becomes Ijovo by 
an inward fiat of the Will, by a completing and 
sealing Act of Moral Election, and lays claim to 
permanence only under the form of duty. 

• It might be a means of preventing many unhappy MarriRgcg, 
if the youth of both sexes had it early impressed on tl;eir minds, 
that Marriage contracted between Cliiistians is a true and per ect 
Symbol or Mystery; that is, the actualizing Faith being snppD^ed 
to exist in the Keceivers, it is an outward Sign co-essential with 
that which it signifies, or a living Part of that, the whole ( f wiiich 
it represents. Marriage, therefore, in the Christian sunso (Ep se- 
sians v. 22-33), as symbolical of tlie union of the Soul witii (J.jist 
the Mediator, and with God through Christ, is perfectly a ui irt- 
tnental ordinance, and not retained by the Keformed Chiirci.os as 
one of THE Sacraments, for two reasons; first, that tiie l^i{^n i ; not 
distinctive of the Church of Christ, and the Ordinance not pcci.liar 
nor owing its origin to the Gospel Dispensation ; secondly, it is not 
of universal obligation, not a means of Grace enjoined on all ( -iiris- 
tians. In other and plainer words, Marriage does not ton Jo in in 
itself an open Profession of Christ, and it is not a Stacrameit of tho 
Churchy but only of certain Individual Members of the Chiu <; . It 
is evident, however, that neither of these Eeasons affect or ii.i ish 
the religious nature and dedicative force of the marriage A<av or 
detract from the solemnity of the Apostolic Declaration: i ms 13 
A GREAT Mystery. 

The interest which the state has in the appropiiat'cni <> nxo 
Womau to one Man, and the civil obligations therefrom hs ' ; g, 
form an altogether distinct consideration. When 1 medi a t . ; to 
words of the Apostle, confirmed and illustrated as thoy ari . 1 y so 
many harmonies in the Spiritual Structure of our propoi- I ! 1 1 :• ity 
(in the image of God, male and fen:ale created he t;.e ?! :';id 
then reflect how little claim so larg(» a number of legal coli.n i ; i 'is 
have to the name of Christian Marriages — 1 feel inclined i bt 

whether the plan of celebrating Marriages universilly by t - .\ il 
Magistrate, in the ifrst instance, and leaving the relif/iims < ■ \ . .Mt 
and sacramental Pledge to the election of the parlies V:v\ - 3, 
adopted during the Ecpublic in England, and in our ow^ 'i ,^ by 
the French Legislature, was not in fa t, whatever it niii. . in 
intention, reverential to Christianity! At all events, it \ ; - . ^-Ir 
own act and choice, if the Parties made bad worse by tLe r :. .v- 
tion of a Gospel Mystery. 
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APHORISM XXXVIII. 

WHAT the Apostles were in an extraordinary 
way befitting the first annunciation of a 
Beligion for all Mankind, this all Teachers of 
Moral Truth, who aim to prepare for its reception 
by calling the attention of men to the Law in 
their own hearts, may, without presumption, con- 
sider themselves to be, imder ordinary gifts and 
circumstances; namely. Ambassadors for the 
Greatest of Kings, and upon no mean employ- 
ment, the great Treaty of Peace and I'econcile- 
ment betwixt him and Mankind. 

APHORISM XXXIX. 

On the feelings natural to ingenuous minds towards those who 

Jiave first led them to reflect, 

THOUGH Divine Truths are to be received 
equally from every Minister alike, yet it must 
be acknowledged that there is something (we 
know not what to call it) of a more acceptable 
reception of those which at first were the means of 

£ 
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bringing men to God, than of others ;* like the 
opinion some have of physicians, whom they love. 

APHORISM XL. 

THE worth and value of Knowledge is in pro- 
portion to the worth and value of its object 
What, then, is the best knowledge ? 

The exactest knowledge of things, is, to know 
them in their causes ; it is then an excellent thing, 
and worthy of their endeavours who are most 
desirous of knowledge, to know the best things in 
their highest causes; and the happiest way of 
attaining to this knowledge, is, to possess those 
things, and to know them in experience. 

APHORISM XU. 

IT 18 one main point of happiness, that he that ia 
happy doth know and judge himself to be so. 
This been the peculiar good of a reasonable crea^ 
ture, it is to be enjoyed in a reasonable way. It is 
not as the dull resting of a stone, or any other 
natural body in its natural place ; but the know- 
ledge and consideration of it is the fruition of it, 
the very relishing and tasting of its sweetness. 



A 




REMARK— XLIc 

S in a Christian Land we receive the lessons of 
Morality in connexion with the Doctrines of 

[* The truths of the Gospel are applicable to all ; but, as reme- 
dies produce not always equal effects, so to dififercnt individuals 
different portions of the Word appear peculiarly applicable. Nothing 
18 more astonishing than the variety of passages which have formed 
the comfort of believers, except the knowledge of spiritual need 
possessed by Him who, as the Great Physician, provided for all. 
And as it is with Scriptural truths so it is with those who preach 
them, some progress in one direction, and some in another. 
Labourers do not oJl work in thA uaaoB spot, though they reap tha 
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Bevealed Religion, we cannot too early free the' 
mind from prejudices widely spread, in part through 
the abuse, but far more from ignorance, of the true 
meaning of doctrinal Terms, which, however they 
may have been perverted to the purposes of Fana- 
ticism, are not only scriptural, but of too frequent 
occurrence in Scripture to be overlooked or passed 
by in silence. The following extract, therefore, 
deserves attention, as clearing the doctrine of Sal- 
vation, in connexion with the divine Foreknow- 
ledge, from all objections on the score of Morality, 
by the just and impressive view which the Arch- 
bishop here gives of those occasional revolutionary 
moments, that Turn of the Tide in the mind and 
character of certain Individuals, which (taking a 
religious course, and referred immediately to the 
Author of all Good) were in his day, more gene- 
rally than at present, entitled effectual calling. 
The theological interpretation and the philosophic 
Talidity of this Apostolic Triad, Election, Salva- 
tion, and EflFectual Calling (the latter being the 
intermediate), will be found among the Comments 
on the Aphorisms of Spiritual Import. For our 
present purpose it will be sufficient if only we 
prove that the Doctrines are in themselves in- 
nocuous, and may be both held and taught without 
any practical ill-consequences, and without detri- 
ment to the moral frame. 

APHORISM XLII. 

TWO Links of the Chain (viz., Election and 
Salvation) are up in heaven in God's own 
hand ; but this middle one {i.e., Effectual Calling) 
is let down to earth, into the hearts of his children, 
and they laying hold on it have sure hold on tho 
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X)tlier two: for no power can sever them. If, 
therefore, they can read the characters of Grod's 
image in their own souls, those are the counterpart 
of the golden characters of His love, in which 
their names are written in the book of life. Their 
believing writes their names under the promises 
of the revealed book of life (the Scriptures) and 
thus ascertains them, that the same names are in 
the secret book of life which God hath by himself 
from eternity. So that finding the stream of 
grace in their hearts, though they see not the 
fountain whence it flows, nor the ocean into which 
it returns, yet they know that it hath its source in 
their eternal election, and shall empty itself into 
the ocean of their eternal salvation. 

If election, effectual calling and salvation be in- 
separably linked together, then, by any one of 
them a man may lay hold upon all the rest, and 
may know that his hold is sure ; and this is the 
way wherein we may attain, and ought to seek, the 
comfortable assurance of the love of God. There- 
fore make your calling sure, and by that, your 
election ; for that been done, this follows of itself. 
We are not to pry immediately into the decree, 
but to read it in the performance. Though the 
mariner sees not the pole-star, yet the needle of 
the compass which points to it, tells him which 
way he sails ; thus the heart that is touched with 
the loadstone of divine love, trembling with godly 
fear, and yet still looking towards God by fixed 
believing, interprets the fear by the love in the 
fear, and tells the soul that its course is heaven- 
ward, towards the haven of eternal rest. He that 
loves may be sure he was loved first ; and he that 
chooses God for his delight and portion, may con- 
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elude confidently, that God has chosen him to be 
one of those that shall enjoy him, and be happy 
in him for ever ; for that our love and electing of 
him is but the return and repercussion of the 
beams of his love shining upon us. 

Although from present imsanctification, a man 
cannot infer that he is not elected; for the decree 
may, for part of a man's life, run (as it were) 
underground; yet this is sure, that that estate 
[unsanctification] leads to death, and unless it be 
broken, will prove the black line of reprobation. 
A man hath no portion amongst the children of 
God, nor can read one word of comfort in all the 
promises that belong to them, while he remains 
unholy. 

BEMAEK.— XLIIc. 

IN addition to the preceding, I select the fol- 
lowing paragraphs as having no were seen the 
term, Spirit, the Gifts of the Spirit, and the like, 
so effectually vindicated from the sneers of the 
Sciolist on the one hand, and protected from the 
perversions of the Fanatic on the other. In these 
paragraphs the Archbishop at once shatters and 
precipitates the only drawbridge between the 
fanatical and the orthodox doctrine of Grace, and 
the Gifts of the Spirit. In Scripture the term 
Spirit, as a power or property seated in the human 
soul, never stands singly, but is always specified 
by a genitive case following; this being a Hebraism 
instead of the adjective which the Writer would 
have used if he had thought, as well as icritten, in 
Greek. It is "the Spirit of Meekness" (a meek 
Spirit), or "the Spirit of Chastity," and the like. 
Ihe moral Result, the specific Form.aiidG\i'au\tva\jet 
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in which the Spirit manifesU its piesenoe, is the. 
only sure pledge and token of its presence ; which 
is to be, and which safely may be, iDferred from 
its practical effects, but of which an immediate 
knowledge or consciousness is impossible; and 
every pretence to such knowledge is either bjrpoc- 
risy or fanatical delusion. 

APHORISM XLDX 

Fany pretend that they have the Spirit, and so 
turn away from the straight rule of the Holy 
Scriptures, they have a spirit indeed, but it is a 
fanatical spirit, the spirit of delusion and giddi- 
ness ; but the Spirit of God, that leads his children 
in the way of truth, and is for that purpose sent 
them from Heaven to guide them thither, squares 
their thousrhts and wavs to that rule whereof it is 
author, and that word which was inspired by it, 
and sanctifies them to obedience. He that saith I 
knoic him, and keepeth not his comniatidments, is a 
liar, and the truth in not in him ( I John ii. 4). 

Now this Spirit which sanctifieth, and sancti- 
fieth to obedience, is within us the evidence of our 
election, and the earnest of our salvation. And 
whoso are not sanctified and led by this Spirit, the 
Apostle tells us what is their condition : If any 
man have not tlie Spirit of Christ, he is none of his 

iBom. viii. 9]. The stones which are appointed 
or that glorious temple above, are hewn, and 
polished, and prepared for it here ; as the stones 
were wrought and prepared in the mountains, for 
building the temple at Jerusalem [U. Chron. 
iL 2 ; I. Kings vi. 7]. 
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COMMENT.— ILIIIo. 

1. rpHEBE are many serious and sincere Chris- 
X tians who have not attained to a ful- 
of knowledge and insight, but are well and 

judiciously employed in preparing for it. Even 
these may study the master-works of our elder 
Diyines with safety and advantage, if they will 
accustom themselves to translate the theological 
terms into their moral equivalents; saying to 
themselves — ^This may not be all that is meant> 
but this is meant, and it is that portion of the 
meaning, which belongs to me in the present stage 
of my progress. For example: render the words, 
sanctification of the Spirit, or the sanctifying 
influences of the Spirit, by Purity in Life and 
Action from a pure Principle. 

2. He needs only reflect on his own experience 
to be convinced, that the Man makes the motive, 
and not the motive the Man. What is a strong 
motive to one man, is no motive at all to another. 
If, then, the man determines the motive, what 
determines the Man — to a good and worthy act> 
we will say, or a virtuous Course of Conduct? 
The intelligent Will, or the self-determining 
Power ? True, in part it is ; and therefore the 
Will is pre-eminently the spiritual Constituent in 
our Being. But will any reflecting man admit, 
that his own Will is the only and sufficient deter- 
minant of all he is, and all he does P Is nothing 
to be attributed to the harmony of the system to 
which he belongs, and to the pre-established Fit- 
ness of the Objects and Agents, known and 
unknown, that surround him, as acting on the will, 
though, doubtless, mth it likewise? a ^Tx^oens^ 



ft 
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which the co-instantaneous yet reciprocal action of 
the Air and the vital Energy of the Lungs in 
Breathing may help to render inteUigible. 

3. Again: in the World we see everywhere 
evidences of a Unity, which the component parts 
are so far from explaining, that the necessarily 
pre-suppose it as the cause and condition of their 
existing as those parts : or even of their existing 
at all. This antecedent Unity, or Cause and 
Principle of each Union, it has since the time of 
Bacon and Kepler been customary to call a law. 
This Crocus, for instance : or any other Flower, 
the Eeader may have in sight or choose to bring 
before his fancy. That the root, stem, leaves, 
petals, &c., cohere to one plant, is owing to an 
antecedent Power or Principle in the Seed, which 
existed before a single particle of the matters that 
constitute the size and visibility of the Crocus, had 
being attracted from the surroimding Soil, Air, 
and Moisture. Shall we turn to the Seed ? Here, 
too, the same necessity meets us. An antecedent 
Unity (I speak not of the parent plant, but of an 
agency antecedent in the order of operance, yet 
remaining present as the conservative and repro- 
ductive Power) must here, too, be supposed. 
Analyse the Seed with the finest tools, and let the 
Solar Microscope come in aid of your senses, what 
do you find ? Means and instruments, a wondrous 
Fairy-tale of Nature, Magazines of Food, Stores 
of various sorts, Pipes, Spiracles, Defences — a 
House of many Chambers, and the Owner and 
Inhabitant invisible ! Reflect further on the count- 
less millions of Seeds of the same name, each 
more than numerically differenced from every 
ether: and further yet, reflect on the requisite 
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harmony of all surrounding Things, each of which 
necessitates the same process of thought, and the 
coherence of all of which to a System, a World, 
demands its own adequate Antecedent Unity, which 
must therefore of necessity be present to all and in 
all, yet in no wise excluding or suspending the 
individual Law or Principle of Union in each. 
Ifow will Reason, will common Sense, endure the 
assumption, that in the material and visible system, 
it is highly reasonable to believe a Universal 
Power, as the cause and pre-condition of the 
harmony of all particular Wholes, each of which 
involves the working Principle of its own Union — 
that it is reasonable, I say, to believe this respect- 
ing the Aggregate of Objects, which without a 
Subject (that is, a sentient and intelligent Existence) 
would be purposeless ; and yet unreasonable and 
even superstitious or enthusiastic to entertain a 
similar Belief in relation to the System of intelli- 
gent and self-conscious Beings, to the moral and 
personal World ? But if in t/iis, too, in the great 
Commimity of Persons, it is rational to infer One 
universal Presence, a One present to all and in all, 
is it not most irrational to suppose that a finite 
Will can exclude it ? 

4. Whenever, therefore, the Man is determined 
(that is, impelled and directed) to act in harmony 
of intercommimion, must not something be attri« 
buted to this all-present power as acting in the 
Will ? and by what fitter names can we call this 
than the law, as empowering ; the word, as 
informing ; and the spirit, as actuating ? 

6. What has been said here amounts (I am 
aware) only to a negative Conception ; but this ia 
all that is required mr a Mind at that ^^etiod^^ v^ 
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growth which we are now suppoemg, and as long 
as Religion is contemphited under the form of 
Morality. A positke Insight belongs to a more 
adyanced stage; for spiritual trutns can only 

Siritually be discerned. This we know from 
^velation, and (the existence of spiritual truths 
being granted) Philosophy is compelled to draw 
the same conclusion. But though merely negative, 
it is sufficient to render the union of Beligion and 
Morality coneeirable; sufficient to satisfy an un- 
prejudiced Inquirer, that the spiritual Doctrines 
of the Christian Religion are not at war with the 
reasoning Faculty, and that if they do not run 
on the same Line (or Radius) with the Under- 
standing, yet neither do they cut or cross it. It 
is sufficient, in short, to prove, that some dis- 
tinct and consistent meaning may be attached to 
the assertion of the learned and philosophic 
Apostle, that "the Spirit beareth witness with 
our spirit" [Rom. viii. 16] — ^that is, with the Will, 
as the supernatural in Man and the Principle of 
our Personalty — of that, I mean, by which we 
are responsible Agents ; Persons, and not merely 
living Things* 

6. It will suffice to satisfy a reflecting mind, 
that even at the porch and threshold of Revealed 
Truth there is a great and worthy sense in which 
we may believe the Apostle's assurance, that not 

* Whatever is comprised in the Chain and Mechanism of Caxue 
and Effect, of course necessitated, and having its necessity in some 
other thing, antecedent or concurrent — this is said to be Naiural; 
and the Aggregate and System of all such things is Natubk. It 
is, therefore, a contradiction in terms to include *in this the Free- 
will, of which the verbal definition is — that which ofiginate* (See 
Note, 109c.) an act or state of Being. In this sense, tb^^foze, 
which is the sense of St. Paul, and indeed of the New Testament 
tbrougbout, Spintual and Supematuial are synonymous. 
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only doth " the Spirit aid our infirmities *' (Bom. 
•viii. 26) ; that is, act on the Will by a predisposing 
influence from without, as it were, though in 
a spiritual manner, and without suspending or 
destroying its freedom (the possibility of which is 
proved to us in the influences of Education, or 
providential Occurrences, and, above all, of Ex- 
ample), but that in regenerate souls it may act m 
the will; that uniting and becoming one* with 
our will and spirit, it may " make intercession for 
us " (Rom. viii. 26) ; nay, in this intimate union 
taking upon itself the form of our infirmities, 
may intercede for us " with groanings that cannot 
be uttered" (Rom. viii. 26). Nor is there any 
danger of Fanaticism or Enthusiasm as the con- 
sequence of such a belief, if only the attention be 
carefully and earnestly drawn to the concluding 
words of the sentence ; if only the due force and 
full import be given to the term unutterable or ««- 
commimicable, in St. Paul's use of it. In this, the 
strictest and most proper use of the term, it signi- 
fies, that the subject, of which it is predicated, is 
something which I cannot, which from the nature 
of the thing it is impossible that I should, com- 
municate to any human mind (even of a person 
under the same conditions with myself) so as to 
make it j'n itseJf the object of his direct and 
immediate consciousness. It cannot be the ob- 
ject of my oivn direct and immediate Conscious- 

* Some distant and faint similitude of this, that merely as a 
similitude may be innocently used to quiet the Fancy, provided it 
ho not imposed on the understanding as an analogous fact or as 
identical in kind, is presented to us in the power of the Magnet to 
awaken and strengthen the magnetic powor in a bar of Iron, ai^ 
(in the instance m the compound Magnet) acting in and with tliA 
latter. 
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ncss ;* but must be inferred. Inferred it miy be 
from its workings ; it cannot be perceived in them. 
And, thanks to God ! in all points in which the 
knowledge is of high and necessary concern to our 
moral and religious welfare, from the Effects it 
may safely be inferred by us, from the Workings 
it may be assuredly known ; and the Scriptures 
furnish the clear and imfailing Rules, for directing 
the inquiry, and for drawing the conclusion. 

7. If any reflecting mind be surprised that the 
aids of the Divine Spirit should be deeper than 
our Consciousness can reach, it must arise from 
the not having attended sufficiently to the nature 
and necessary limits of human Consciousness. For 
the same impossibility exists as to the first acts 
and movements of our own will — the farthest back 
our recollection can follow the traces, never leads 
us to the first footmark — the lowest depth that the 
light of our Consciousness can visit even with a 
doubtful Glimmering, is still at an unknown 
distance from the Ground : and so, indeed, must it 
be with all Truths, and all modes of Being that 
can neither be counted, coloured, or delineated. 
Before and After, when applied to such Subjects, 
are but allegories, which the Sense or Imagination 
supplies to the Understanding. The Position of 

[* On the subject of consciousness, its general phenomena, its 
relation to the cognitive powers, and to psychological researches, 
consult Sir William Hamilton's " Lectures on Metaphysics," vol. i, 
Lect. 12-19. See also "Locke's Essay," Bk. ii. cap. 27, where con- 
sciousness is considered as connected with personal identity, and 
Butler " On Personal Identity," for some critical remarks on Locke's 
views. A madman is frequently not conscious of his own identity, 
and that identity must be referred to the consciousness of others. 
But since sane self-consciousness is the most reliable testimony to 
the mind in which it inheres, so the same evidence is here appealed 
to, to establish a spiritual truth which enthusiasm or fanaticism is 
apt to distort. Sec, 12-16.] 
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the Aristotelians, Nihil in intellectu quod non 
prius in sensu,* on which Mr. Locke's Essay is 
grounded, is irrefragable : Locke erred only in 
taking half the Truth for a whole Truth. Con- 
ception is consequent on Perception. "What we 
cannot imagine, we cannot, in the proper sense of 
the word, conceive. 

8. I have already given one definition of Nature 
{Note, sec. 5.). Another, and difiering from 
the former in words only, is this: Whatever is 
representable in the forms of Time and Space, is 
Nature. But whatever is comprehended in Time 
and Space, is included in the Mechanism of Cause 
and EflFect. And conversely, whatever, by whatever 
means, has its principle in itself, so far as to origi- 
nate its actions, cannot be contemplated in any of 
the forms of Space and Time — ^it must, therefore, 
be considered as Sjnrit or Spiritual by a mind in 
that stage of its Development which is here sup- 
posed, and which we have agreed to understand 
under the name of Morality, or the Moral State : 
for in this stage we are concerned only with the 
forming of negative conceptions, negative convic- 
tions ; and by spiritual I do not pretend to deter- 
mine ichat the Will is, but what it is not — namely, 
that it is not Nature. And as no man who admits 
a Will at all (for we may safely presume that no 
man not meaning to speak figurately, woidd call 
the shifting Current of a stream the ^viLLf of the 

[* There is nothing in the mind which was not previously in the 
senses. Also quoted 106, xi. note.] 

f"The Kiver wndeth at his own sweet will." — WordsworUis 
exquitiU ISonnet on Westminster-bridge at Sunrise, 

But who does not see that here the poetic charm arises from the 
known and felt impropriety of the expression, in the technical sense 
of the word imj/ropriety among Granmiarians? 
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Biver) will suppose it behw Nature, we may safely 
add, that it is supernatural ; and this without the 
least TOetence to any positive Notion or Insight. 

9. if ow Morality accompanied with Convic- 
tions like these, I have ventured to call Beltgious 
Morality. Of the importance I attach to the state 
of mind implied in these convictions, for its own 
sake, and as the natural preparation for a yet higher 
state and a more substantive knowledge, proof 
more than sufficient, perhaps, has been given in 
the length and minuteness of this introductory 
Discussion, and in the foreseen risk which I run 
of exposing the volume at large to the censure 
which every work, or rather which every writer, 
must be prepared to imdergo, who, treating of 
subjects that cannot be seen, touched, or in any 
other way made matters of outward sense, is yet 
anxious both to attach to, and to convey a distinct 
meaning by, the words he makes use of — the cen- 
sure of being dry, abstract, and (of all qualities 
most scaring and opprobious to the ears of the 
present generation) metaphysical^ tliough how is it 
possible that a work not physicril, tluit is, employed 
on Objects known or believed on the evidence of 
the senses, should be other than ;/^^^/?physical, that 
is, treating on Subjects, the evidence of which is 
not derived from the Senses, is a problem which 
Critics of this order find it convenient lo leave un- 
solved. 

10. The author of the present Volume, will, 
indeed, have reason to think himself fortunate, if 
this be all the Charge! How many smart quo- 
tations, which (duly cemented by personal allusions 
to the Author's supposed Pursuits, Attachments, 
and Infirmities), would of themselves make up 
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"A Review" of the Volume, miglit be supplied 
from the works of Butler, Swift, and Warburton. 
Por Instance : 

" It may not be amiss to inform the Public, that the Compiler of 
the Aids to Beflection, and Commenter on a Scotch Bishop's 
platonico-calvinistic commentary on St. Peter, belongs to the Sect 
of the jEoUsts [pretenders to inspiration*], whose fruitful imagina- 
tions lead them into certain notions, which although in appearand^ 
veiy unaccountable, are not without their mysteries and their meamngs; 
furnishing plenty of Matter for such, whose converting Imaginations 
dispose them to reduce all things into ttfes ; who can make SHADOWS* 
no thanks to the Sun ; and then mould them into SUBSTANCES, no thanks 
to Philosophy: whose -peculiar Talent lies in fsdng tkopbs and 
ALLEGOBIES to the LETTER, and refining what is LITERAL into fiourb 
and iiYSTERT." — Taie of the Tub, Sect zi 

And would it were my lot to meet with a Critic, 
who, in the might of his own Convictions, and 
with arms of equal Point and Efficiency, from his 
own Forge, would come forth as my Assailant ; or 
who, as a friend to my purpose, would set forth 
the objections to the matter and pervading Spirit 
of these Aphorisms, and the accompanying Elucida- 
tions. Were it my task to form the mind of a 
yoimg man of Talent, desirous to establish his 
opinions and belief on solid principles, and in the 
light of distinct imderstanding, — I would com- 
mence his theological studies, or, at least, that most 
important part of them respecting the aids which 
B^igion promises in our attempts to realize the 
ideas of Morality, by bringing together all the 
passages scattered throughout the Writings of 
Swift and Butler, that bear on Enthusiasm, 
Spiritual Operations, and pretences to the Gifts of 
the Spirit, with the whole train of New Lights, 
Raptures, Exp eriences, and the like. For all that 
the richest Wit, in intimate union with profound 
Sense and steady Observation^ can supply on these 
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topics, is to be found in the works of these 
Satirists; though unhappily alloyed with much 
that can only tend to pollute the Imagination. 

12. Without stopping to estimate the degree of 
caricature in the Portraits sketched by these bold 
Masters, and without attempting to determine in 
how many of the Enthusiasts, brought forward by 
them in proof of the influence of lalse Doctrines, 
p, constitutional Insanity, that would probably 
have shown itself in some other form, would be 
the truer Solution, I would direct my Pupil's at- 
tention to one feature common to the whole Group 
— the pretence, namely, of possessing, or a Belief 
and Expectation grounded on other men's assur- 
ances of their possessing, an immediate Conscious- 
ness, a sensible Experience, of the Spirit in and 
during its operation on the soul. It is not enough 
that you grant them a consciousness of the 
Gifts and Graces infused, or an assurance of the 
Spiritual Origin of the same, grounded on their 
correspondence with the Scripture Promises, and 
their conformity with the Idea of the Divine 
Giver. No ! They all alike, it will be found, lay 
claim (or at least look forward) to an inward per- 
ception of the Spirit itself and of its operating. 

13. Whatever must be misrepresented in order 
to be ridiculed, is in fact not ridiculed ; but the 
thing substituted for it. It is a Satire on some- 
thing else, coupled with a Lie on the part of the 
Satirist, who knowing, or having the means of 
knowing the truth, choose to call one thing by the 
name of another. The Pretensions to the Super- 
natural, pilloried by Butler, sent to Bedlam by 
Swift, and (on their re- appearance in public) 
gibbeted by Warburton, and anatomized by Bishop 
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Laying^n, one and all have this for their essential 
character, that the Spirit is made the immediate 
Object of Sense or Sensation. "Whether the 
Spiritual Presence and Agency are supposed 
cognizable by indescribable Feeling or unimagin- 
able Vision by some specific visual energy; 
whether seen, or heard, or touched, smelt and 
tasted — for in those vast Storehouses of fanatical 
assertion, the volumes of Ecclesiastical History 
and religious Autobiography, Instances are not 
wanting even of these three latter extravagancies ; 
this variety in the mode may render the several 
pretensions more or less oflFensive to the Taste;. 
but with the same Absurdity for the Eeason, this 
being derived from a contradiction in terms com- 
mon and radical to them all alike, the assumption 
of a something essentially supersensual, that is, 
nevertheless, the object of Sense, t.e., not super- 
sensual. 

14. Well then ! — for let me be allowed still to 
suppose the Reader present to me, and that I am 
addressing him in the character of Companion 
and Guide — the positions recommended for your 
examination not only do not involve, but they 
exclude, this inconsistency. And for aught that 
hitherto appears, we may see with complacency 
the Arrows of Satire feathered with Wit, weighted 
with Sense, and discharged by a strong Arm, fly 
home to their mark. Our conceptions of a pos- 
sible Spiritual Communion, though they are but 
negative, and only preparatory to a faith in its 
actual existence, stand neither in the Level or in 
the Direction of the Shafts. 

15. If it be objected, that Swift and Warburton 
did not choose openly to set up the interpretations 

r 
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of later and more rational Divines against the 
decisions of their own Churchy eaii from prudential 
considerations did not attack the doctrine in toto 
altogether; that is their concern (I would answer^ 
and it is more charitable to think otherwise. But 
we are in the silent school of Beflection, in the 
secret confessional of Thought. Should we Uie 
for God/ and that to our own Thoughts ? They 
indeed, who dare do the one, will soon be able to 
do the other. So did the Comforters of Job : and 
to the Divines, who resemble Job's Comforters, we 
will leave both attempts. 

16. But (it may be said) a possible Conception 
iis not necessarily a true one ; nor even a probable 
one, where the Facts can be otherwise explained. 
In the name of the supposed Pupil I would reply 
— ^That is the very question I am preparing my- 
self to examine ; and am now seeking the Yantage- 
ground where I may best command the Facts. In 
my own person, I would ask the Objector, whether 
he counted the Declarations of Scripture among 
the Facts to be explained. But both for myself 
and my Pupil, and in behalf of all rational In- 
quiry, I would demand that the Decision should 
not })e such, in itself or in its effects, as would 
prevent our becoming acquainted with the most 
important of these Facts ; nay, such as would, for 
the mind of the Decider, preclude their very 
c^xistence. Unless ye believe, says the Prophet, ye 
emnot understand. Suppose (what is at least pos- 
sible) that the facts should be consequent on the 
belief it is clear that without the belief the 
materials, on which the understanding is to exert 
itself, would be wanting. 

17. Xhe rfiflfifitinns that naturally arise out of 
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iJixB last lemark, are those th^t best suit the stage 
at which we last halted (sec. 8), and from which 
we now recommence our progress — the state of a 
Moral Man, who has already welcomed certain 
truths of BeHgion, and is inquiring after other 
and more special Doctrines: still however as a 
3Mk)ralist9 desirous indeed to receive them into 
combination with Morality^ but to receive them as 
its Aid, not as its Substitute. Now, to such a 
man I say, Before you reject the Opinions and 
Doctrines asserted and enforced in the following 
Extracts from Leighton, and before you give way 
to the Emotions of Distaste or Ri^cule, which the 
Prejudices of the Circle in which you move, or 
your own familiarity with the mad perversions of 
the doctrine by Fanatics in all ages, have con- 
nected with the very words, Spirit, Grace, Gifts, 
Operations, &c., re-examine the arguments ad- 
Tanced in the first pages of this Introductory 
Comment (sec. 3-8), and the simple and sob^ 
View of the Doctrme, contemplated in the first 
instance as a mere Idea of the Eeason, flowing 
naturally from the admission of an infinite omni- 
present Mind as the Groimd of the Universe. 
jEteflect again and again, and be sure that you 
understand the doctrme before you determine on 
rejecting it.* That no false judgments, no ex- 
travagant conceits, no practical ill-consequences 
need arise out of the belief of the Spirit, and its 
possible communion with the Spiritual Principle 
in Man, can arise out of the right Belief, or are 
compatible with the Doctrine truly and scrip- 

[■ These words contain the principle which the earlier sections 
8-8 seek to establish, a principle which the author here refers to 
as a doctrine that tfas reader should thoroughly comprehend vod 
iDB^inyievlotbexlawflf Jthia cnmmflnt. J 
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turally explained^ Leighton^ and almost every 
single Period in the Passage here transcribed 
from him, will suffice to convince you. 

18. On the other hand, reflect on the conse- 
quences of rejecting it. For surely it is not the 
act of a reflecting mind, nor the part of a Man of 
Sense to disown and cast out one Tenet, and yet 
persevere in admitting and clinging to another 
that has neither sense nor purpose, that does not 
suppose and rest on the truth and reality of the 
former ! If you have resolved that all belief of a 
divine Comforter present to our inmost Being and 
aiding our ini^ities, is fond and fanatical— if 
the Scriptures promising and asserting such com- 
munion are to be explained away into the action 
of circumstances, and the necessary movements of 
the vast machine, in one of the circulating chains 
of which the human Will is a petty Link — ^in 
what better light can Prayer appear to you, than 
the groans of a wounded Lion in his solitary Den, 
or the howl of a Dog with his eyes on the Moon ? 
At the best, you can regard it only as a transient 
bewilderment of the Social Instinct, as a social 
Habit misapplied ! Unless indeed you should 
adopt the theory which I remember to have read 
in the writings of the late Dr. Jebb, and for some 
supposed beneficial re-action of Praying on the 
Prayer's own Mind, should practice it as a species 
of Animal-Magnetism to be brought about by a 
wiKul eclipse of. the Heason, and a temporary 
make-believe on the part of the Self-magnetizer ! 

19. At all events, do not pre-judge a Doctrine, 
the utter rejection of which must oppose a 
formidable obstacle to your acceptance of Chris- 
tianity itself, when the Books, from which alone 
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we can learn what Christianity is and what it 
teaches^ are so strangely written, that in a seriea 
of the most concerning points, including (his- 
torical facts excepted) all the peculiar Tenets of 
Beligion, the plain and obvious meaning of the 
words, that in which they were understood by 
Learned and Simple for at least sixteen cen- 
turies, during the far larger part of which the 
language was a living language, is no sufficient 
guide to their actual sense or to the Writer's 
own Meaning ! And this, too, where the literal 
and received Sense involves nothing impossible 
or immoral, or contrary to reason. With such 
a persuasion. Deism would be a more consistent 
Creed. But, alas! even this will fail you. The 
utter rejection of all present and living com- 
mimion with the Universal Spirit impoverishes 
Deism itself, and renders it as cheerless as 
Atheism, from which indeed it would differ only 
by an obscure impersonation of what the Atheist 
receives unpersonified, under the name of Fate 
or Nature. 

APHORISM XUV. 

THE proper and natural Effect, and in the ab- 
sence of all disturbing or intercepting forces, 
the certain and sensible accompaniment of Peace, 
(or Reconcilement) with God, is our own inward 
Peace, a calm and quiet temper of mind. And 
wnere there is a consciousness of earnestly de- 
siring, and of having sincerely striven after the 
former, the latter may be considered as a Sense of 
its presence. In this case, I say, and for a soul 
watchful, and under the discipline of the Gospel, 
the Peace with a man^s self may be the medium 
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or organ througli wliicli the assurance of his Peae% 
Trith God is conYe3red. We will not therefore 
condemn this mode of speakings though we dare 
not greatly recommend it. Se it, that there is^ 
truly and in sobriety of speech, enough of just 
Analogy in the subjects meant, to make this use 
of the words, if less than proper, yet something 
more than metaphorical; still we muat be cautious 
not to transfer to the Object the defects or the 
deficiency of the Organ, which must needs par- 
take of the imperfections of the imperfect Beings 
to whom it belongs. Not without the co-assurance 
of other senses and of the same sense in other 
men, dare we affirm that what our Eye beholds, is 
verily there to be beholden.* Much less may we 
conclude negatively, and from the inadequacy, or 
the suspension, or from any other affection of 
Sight infer the non-existence, or departure, or 
changes of the Thing itself-f The Chamaeleon 
darkens in the shade of him who bends over it to 
ascertain its colours. In like manner, but with yet 
greater caution, ought we to think respecting a 
tranquil habit of inward life, considered as a 
spiritual Sense, as the Medial Organ in and by 
which our Peace with God, and the Hvely Working 
of his Grace on our Spirit, are perceived by us. 
This Peace which we have with God in Christ, is 

[* The faculty of vision has been largely commented upon from 
the time of Aristotle to our own day. How often Carlyle dwells 
upon the subject metaphorically, is familiar to all his readers. Tho 
**New Theory of Vision" by Bishop Berkeley, which attracted 
much attention, is now considered correct in its deductions. The 
want of this sense, sight, is most pathetically pourtrayed by Milton 
(Paradise Lost, Book iii.). Yet even this severe deprivation has not 
prevented some men from becoming very remarkable, nor others, 
though blind from birth, which Homer and Milton were not.] 

£f The senses are only reliable to the extent of their powers.] 
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inyiolable ; but because the sense and persuasiop 
of it may be interrapted, the soul that is truly at 
peace with God may for a time be disquieted in 
itselfy through weakness of faith, or the strength 
of temptation, or the darkness of desertion, losmg 
sight of that grace, that love and light of God's 
countenance, on which its tranquillity and joy 
depend. Thou didst hide thy face, saith David, 
gnd I tooB troubkd (Fs. xxx. 7). Sut when these 
eclipses are over, the soul is revived with new con- 
solation, as the face of the earth is renewed and 
made to smile with the return of the sun in 
spring; and this ought always to uphold Chris- 
tians in the saddest times, viz., that the grace and 
love of God towards them depends not on their 
sense, nor upon any thing in them, but is still in 
itself, incapable of the smallest alteration. 

A holy heart that gladly entertains grace, shall 
£nd that it and peace cannot dwell asunder ; 
while an ungodly man may sleep to death in the 
lethargy of carnal presumption and impenitency I 
but a true, lively, solid peace he cannot have. 
There is no peace saith my God, to the wicked, Isa. 
lvii2L 

APHORISM XLV. 
Worldly Hopes. 

WORLDLY hopes are not living, but lying 
hopes ; they die often before us, and we live 
to bury them, and see our own folly and infelicity 
in trusting to them ; but at the utmost>x they die 
with us when we die, and can accompany us no 
farther. But the lively Hope, which is the 
Chnstian's Portion, answers expectation to the 
full, and much beyond it, and deceives no way 
but in that happy way of far exceeding it« 
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A living hcpe, Hying in death itself I The world 
dares say no more for its device^ than Dum tpira 
9pero [while I breathe I hope] ; but the children 
of God can add, by virtue of this living hope» 
Dum expiro spero [while I die I hope]. 

■ 

APHORISM XLVL 
The WorldUng't Fear. 

IT is a fearful thing when a man and all hia 
hopes die together. Thus saith Solomon of the 
wicked, Prov. xL 7. When he dieth, then die hia 
hopes (many of them before, but at the utmost 
then* all of them) ; but the righteous man haUk 
hope in his death, Prov. xiv. 32. 

APHORISM XLVII. 
Worldly Mirth. 

AS he that taketh away a garment in cold weather, 
and as vinegar upon nitre, so is he that singetk 
songs to a heavy heart, Prov. xxv. 20. Worldly 
mirth is so far from curing spiritual grief, that 
even worldly grief, where it is great and takes 
deep root, is not allayed but increased by it. A 
man who is full of inward heaviness, the more he 
is encompassed about with mirth, it exasperates and 
enrages his grief the more ; like ineffectual weak 
physic, which removes not the humour, but stirs 
it and makes it more unquiet. t But spiritual joy 

* One of the numerous proofs against those who, with a strange 
inconsistency, hold the Old Testament to have been inspired 
throughout, and yet deny that the doctrine of a future state \s 
taught therein. 

ff The effectiveness and weakness of medicine depend compara- 
tively on its fitness and the condition of the patient. Strong doses 
of ineffective remedies cannot cure. The spiritually benighted 
may partake largely of worldly pleasures in vain, for the light of 
divine comfort alone can disperse the Egyptian darkness of the souLl 
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18 seasonable for all estates: in prosperity, it is 
pertinent to crown and sanctify all other enjoy- 
ments, with this which so far surpasses them; and 
in distress, it is the only Nepenthe, the cordial 
of fainting spirits : so, Psal. iv. 7. Se hath put 
joy into my heart This mirth makes way for 
itself, which other mirth cannot do. These songs 
are sweetest in the night of distress. 

There is something exquisitely beautiful and, 
touching in the first of these similes: and the. 
second, though less pleasing to the imagination, 
has the charm of propriety, and expresses the 
transition with equal force and liveliness. A 
Grief of recent birth is a sick Infant that must 
have its medicine administered in its milk, and 
sad Thoughts are the sorrowful Heart's natural 
food. This is a Complaint that is not to be cured 
by opposites, which for the most part only reversQ 
the symptoms while they exasperate the Disease 
— or like a Eock in the Mid-Channel of a River 
swoln by a sudden rain-flush from the mountains,i 
which only detains the excess of Waters from 
their proper Outlet, and makes them foam, roar, 
and eddy. The soul in her desolation hugs the 
sorrow close to her, as her sole remaining garment : 
and this must be drawn off so gradually, and the 
garment to be put in its stead so gradually slipt 
on and feel so like the former, that the Suflerer 
shall be sensible of the change only by the re- 
fSreshment. The true Spirit of Consolation is 
well content to detain the tear in the eye, and 
finds a surer pledge of its success in the smilo 
of Besignation that dawns through that, than 
in the liveliest shows of a forced and alien, 
exhilaration. 
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APHOBISM XLVnL 

iLOnNUS thanked God tliat his Soul 
not tied to an immortal Body.* 

APHOEISM XUX. 



iifHAT a foil Confession do we make of our dis- 
ff satisfaction "with the Objects of our bodilj 
SCTseSy that in our attempts to express what we 
conceiye the Best of Beings, and the Greatest of 
Felicities to be, we describe by the exact Con* 
traries of all, that we experience here — the one 
as/rifinite, Jncomprehensible, Jmmutable, &c., the 
other as incorruptible, t^ndefiled, and that passeth 
not away. At all events, this Coincidence, say 
rather, Identity of Attributes, is sufficient to 
apprize us, that to be inheritors of bliss we must 
liecome the children of Gt)d. 

This Remark of Leighton's is ingenious and 
startling. Another, and more fruitfulj perhaps 
more soUd inference horn the fact would be, 
that there is something in the human mind 
which makes it know (as soon as it is sufficiently 
awakened to reflect on its own thoughts and 
notices), that in all finite Quantity there is an 
Infinite, in all measures of Time and Eternal; 
that the latter are the basis, the substance, the 
true and abiding reality of the former ; and that 
as we truly are^ only as far as God is with us, so 

r* The w(mderfiilly imaginatiye Hellemc writers clothed muich 
of tneir acnte philosophy in fable, the mythic with them symbolises 
the real. So, Tithonus is represented as possessed of immortality, 
which, inhering in a body that sinks into decrepitude, at last be- 
comes burdensome, a perpetual weariness, because too strongly 
contrasting his decay with the perpetual beauty of his bride. 
Tennyson, his readers will remember, has chosen this as the sab-> 
jeci of one of his poema] 
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seiiher can we trvlj possess {i.e.y enjoy) our Seing 
or any other real Good^ but by liying in the sense 
of his holy presence. 

A Life of Wickedness is a Life of Lies; and 
an Eyil Seing or the Seing of Eyil, the last and 
dai^est mystery. 

APHORISM L. 
TJie Wisest Use of the Imagination* 

Fis not altogether unprofitable; jrea, it is great 
wisdom in Christians to be arming themselves 
against such temptations as may befaU them here- 
after, though they have not as yet met with them ; 
to labour to overcome them beforehand, to suppose 
the hardest things that may be incident to them, 
and to put on the strongest resolutions they can 
attain unto. Yet all that is but an imaginary efibrt ; 
and therefore there is no assurance that the victory 
is any more than imaginary too, till it come to 
action, and then, they that have spoken and 
thought very confidently, may prove but (as one 
said of the Athenians) fortes in tabula^ patient 
and courageous in picture or fancy ; and notwith- 
standing all their arms, and dexterity in handling 
them by way of exercise, may be foully defeated 
when they are to fight in earnest. 

APHORISM LL 
The Language of Scripture, 

THE Word of God speaks to men, and therefore 
it speaks the language of the Children of 
Men. This just and pregnant Thought was sug- 

?BSted to Leighton by Gen. xxiL 12. The same 
ext has led the Editor to unfold and expand the 
Bemark. — On moral subjects, the Scriptures speak 
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iiL the language of the Affections wliich they ex* 
cite in lis ; on sensible objects, neither metapnysi* 
cally, as thejr are known by superior intelligences; 
nor theoretically, as they would be seen by us 
were we placed in the Sun ; but as they are repre- 
sented by our human senses in our present relatiye 
position. Lastly, from no yain, or worse than 
yain, Ambition of seeming " to walk on the Sea " 
of Mystery in my way to Truth, but in the hope 
of remoying a difficulty that presses heayily on 
the minds of many who in Heart and Desire are 
Belieyers, and which long pressed on my own 
mind, I venture to add : that on spiritual things, 
and allusiyely to the mysterious union or conspira- 
tion of the Divine with the Human in the Spirits 
of the Just, spoken of in Eomans yii. 27, the 
Word of God attributes the language of the Spirit 
sanctified to the Holy One, the Sanctifier. 

Now the Spirit in Man (that is, the Will) 
knows its own State in and by its Acts alone: 
eyen as in geometrical reasoniug the Mind knows 
its constructiye faculty in the act of constructing, 
and contemplates the act in the product (i,e,, the 
mental figure or diagram) which is inseparable 
from the act and co-instantaneous. 

Let the Reader join these two positions : first, 
that the Diyine Spirit acting in the Human Will 
is described as one tcith the Will so filled and 
actuated : secondly, that our actions are the means 
by which alone the Will becomes assured of its 
own state: and he will xmderstand, though he 
may not perhaps adopt my suggestion, that the 
Verse, in which God speaking of himself says to 
Abraham, Now I know that thou fearest God, 
seeing thou hast not withheld thy Son, thy only 
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Son, from me — ^may be more than merely figura- 
tive. An accommodation I grant ; but in the thing 
expressed, and not altogether in the Expressions. 
In arguing with infidels, or with the weak in 
faith, it is a part of religious Prudence, no less 
than of religious Morality, to avoid whatever 
looks like an evasion. To retain the literal sense, 
wherever the harmony of Scripture permits, and 
reason does not forbid, is ever the honester, and 
nine times in ten, the more rational and pregnant 
interpretation. The contrary plan is an easy and 
approved way of getting rid of a difficulty; but 
nine times in ten a bad way of solving it. But 
alas! there have been too many Commentators 
who are content not to understand a text them- 
•selves, if only they can make the reader believe 
that they do. 

Of the Figures of Speech in the Sacred Volume, 
that are only Figures of Speech, the one of most 
frequent occurrence is that which describes an 
effect by the name of its most usual and best 
known cause : the passages, for instance, in which 
Orief, Fury, Repentance, &c., are attributed to 
the Deity. But these are far enough from justi- 
fying the (I had almost said dishonest) fashion of 
metaphorical Glosses, in as well as out of the 
Church ; and which our fashionable Divines have 
carried to such an extent as, in the doctrinal part 
of their Creed, to leave little else but Metaphors. 
But the reader who wishes to find this latter sub- 
ject, and that of the Aphorism, treated more at 
large, is referred to Mr. Southey's "Omniana," 
Vol II. p. 7-12 ; and to the Note in p. 62-67, of 
the Author's second Lay-Sermon. 
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APHORISM ML 
The Christian no Stoic. 

SEEK not altogether to dry np the stream 
of Sorrow, but to bound it, and keep it 
within its banks, firoligion doth not destroy the 
life of nature, but adds to it a life more excellent; 
yea, it doth not only permit, but requires some 
feeling of afflictions. Instead of patience, there 
is in some men an affected pride of spirit suitable 
only to the doctrine of the Stoics as it is usually 
taken. They strive not to feel at all the afflictions 
that are on them ; but where there is no feeling 
at all, there can be no patience. 

Of the sects of ancient philosophy the Stoic is, 
perhaps, the nearest to Ghnstianity. Yet even to 
this sect Christianity is fundamentally opposite. 
For the Stoic attaches the highest honour (or 
rather, attaches honour solely) to the person that 
acts virtuously in spite of his feelings, or who has 
raised himself above the conflict by their extinc- 
tion ; while Christianity instructs us to place small 
reliance on a Virtue that does not begin by bring- 
ing the Feelings to a conformity with the Com- 
mands of the Conscience. Its especial aim, its 
characteristic operation, is to moralize the affec- 
tions. The Feelings that oppose a right act must 
be wrong feelings. The acty indeed, whatever the 
Agent's feelings might be, Christianity would 
command : and under certain circimistances would 
both command and commend it — commend it, as 
a healthful symptom in a sick Patient ; and com- 
mand it, as one of the ways and means of changing 
the feelings, or displacing them by calling up the 
0£posit£u 
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GOROLLAEIES TO APHOEISM LHc. 

L rilHE more consciousness in our Thoughts and 
X Words, and the less in our Impulses and 
general Actions, the better and more healthful the 
state both of head and heart. As the Flowers 
from an Orange Tree in its time of blossoming, 
that burgeon forth, expand, fall, and are momently 
replaced, such is the sequence of hourly and 
momently Charities in a pure and gracious souL 
The modem Fiction which depictures the son of 
Cytherea with a bandage roimd his eyes, is not 
without a spiritual meaning. There is a sweet 
and holy Blindness in Ghnstian Love, even as 
there is a blindness of Life, yea, and of Genius 
too, in the moment of productive Energy. 

II. Motives are symptoms of weakness, and 
supplements for the deficient Energy of the Kving 
Peinciple, the* Law within us. Let them then 
be reserved for those momentous Acts and Duties 
in which the strongest and best balanced natures 
must feel themselves deficient, and where Hiunil* 
ity, no less than Prudence, prescribes Delibera- 
tion. We find a similitude of this, I had almost 
said a remote analogy, in Organised Bodies. The 
lowest class of Animals or Protozoa, the Polypi 
for instance, have neither brain nor nerves. Their 
motive powers are all from without. The Sun, 
light, the Warmth, the Air, are their Nerves and 
Brain. As life ascends, nerves appear ; but still 
only as the eonductors of an external Influence ; 
next are seen the knots or Ghinglions, as so many 
Foci of instinctive Agency, that imperfectiy imi- 
tate the yet wanting Centre. Aud now the 
Prnmiflft .and Token of a, true Individuality are 
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disclosed ; both, the Reservoir of SensibiKty and 
the imitative power that actuates the Organs of 
Motion (the Muscles) with the net-work of con- 
ductorsy are all taken inward and appropriated; 
tlie Spontaneous rises into the Voluntary, and 
finally, after various steps and a long Ascent, the 
Material and Animal Means and Conditions are 
prepared for the manifestation of a Free Will, 
having its Law within itself and its motive in the 
Law — and thus bound to originate its own Acts, 
not only without, but even against alien Stimu- 
lants. That in our present state we have only 
the Dawning of this inward Sun (the perfect Law 
of Liberty) will sufficiently limit and qualify the 
preceding Position if only it have been allowed 
to produce its twofold consequence — ^the excite- 
ment of Hope and the repression of Vanity. 

APHORISM Lin. 

AS excessive eating or drinking both makes the 
body sickly and lazy, fit for nothing but 
sleep, and besots the mind, as it clogs up with 
crudities the way through which the spirits should 
pass,* bemiring them, and making them move 
heavily, as a coach in a deep way ; thus doth all 
immoderate use of the world and its delights 
wrong the soul in its spiritual condition, makes it 
sickly and feeble, full of spiritual distempers and 
inactivity, benumbs the graces of the Spirit, and 

* Teclinical phrases of an obsolete System will yet retain their 
places, nay, acquire universal currency, and become sterling in the 
language, when they at once represent the feelings, and give an 
apparent solution of them by visual images easily managed by the 
Fancy. Such are many terms and phrases from the Hunuxral 
Phj'siology long exploded, but which are far more popular than 
any description would be from the Theory that has taken its place. 
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Ills the soul with sleepy yapours, makes it grow 
iscttre and heavy in spirituiEil exercises, and oIh 
itoicts the way and motion of the Spirit of Qod. 
k& the souL Therefore, if you would be spiritual, 
healthful, and vigorous, and enjoy much of the 
eonsolations of Heaven, be sparing and sober ia 
tiiose of the earth, and what you abate of the one^ 
diall be certainly made up in the other. 

APHORISM UV. 
Inconsistency, 

IT is a most imseemly and unpleasant thing, to 
see a man's life full of ups and downs, one 
step like a Christian, and another like a worldling; 
it cannot choose but both pain himself and mar 
the edification of others. 

The same sentiment, only with a special appli- 
cation to the maxims and measures of our Cabinet, 
and Statesmen, has been finely expressed by a sage 
Poet of the preceding Generation, in lines whidi 
no Generation will find inapplicable or super- 
annuated. 

Grod and the World we worship both together, 
Draw not our Laws to Him, but His to ours ; 

Untrue to both, soprosperous in neither, 
The imperfect will brings forth but barren Flowars 

Unwise as all distracted Interests be, 
Strangers to God, Fools in Humanity: 
Too good for great things, and too great for good, 
While still " I dare not ** waits upon " I would.*' 

APHORISM LV. CONTINUED. 
The Ordinary Motive to Inconsistency, 

WHAT though the polite man count thy fashion 
a little odd and too precise, it is because he 
knows nothing above that model of goodness' 
which he hath set himselfi and therefore approves 

a 



i 
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of' nothing beyond it ; lie knows not God, and 
therefore doth not discern and esteem what is 
most like Him. When courtiers come down into 
the country, the common home-bred people pos- 
sibly think their habit strange ; but they care not 
for that, it is the fashion at court What need, 
then, that Christians should be so tender-fore- 
headed, as to be put out of coxmtenance because 
the world looks on holiness as a singularity ? It 
is the only fashion in the highest Court, yea, of 
the King of Kings himself. 

APHORISM LVI. 
Superficial BeconcUiatioru, and the Self-Deeeit in Forgiving. 

WHEN, after variances, men are brought to an 
agreement, they are much subject to this^ 
rather to cover their remaining maKces with super- 
ficial verbal forgiveness, than to dislodge them, 
and free the heart of them. This is a poor self- 
deceit. As the philosopher said to him, who being 
ashamed that he was espied by him in a tavern in 
the outer room, withdrew himself to the inner, 
he called after him, " That is not the way out, the 
more you go that way, you will be the further 
in ! ^' So when hatreds are upon admonition not 
thrown out, but retire inward to hide themselves, 
they grow deeper and stronger than before ; and 
those constrained semblances of reconcilement are 
but a false healing, do but skin the wound over, 
and therefore it usually breaks forth worse agaiu. 

APHORISM LVII. 
0/the Worth and the Duties of the Preacher, 

T HFi stream of custom and our profession brings 
us to the Preaching of the Word, and we sit 
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out OUT hour under the sound ; but how few con- 
sider and prize it as the great ordinance of God 
for the salvation of souls, the beginner and the 
sostainer of the Divine life of grace within us! 
And certainly, until we have these thoughts of it, 
and seek to feel it thus ourselves, although we 
hear it most frequently, and let slip no occasion, 
yea, hear it with attention and some present 
delight, yet still we miss the right use of it, and 
turn it from its true end, while we take it not as 
that ingrafted word which is able to save our souls, 
James i. 21. 

Thus ought they who preach to speak the word; 
to endeavour their utmost to accommodate it to 
this end, that sinners may be converted, begotten 
again, and believers nourished and strengthened 
in their spiritual life ; to regard no lower end, but 
aim steadily at that mark. Their hearts and 
tongues ought to be set on fire with holy zeal for 
God and love to souls, kindled by the Holy Ghost, 
that came down on the apostles in the shape of 
fiery tongues. 

And those that hear, should remember this as 
the end of their hearing, that they may receive 
spiritual life and strength by the word.* For 

£• The believer familiar with the word and doctrine of Scripturo 
is, by means of preaching, kept in remembrance of those spiritual 
troths which ho akeady knows (II. Pet. i. 12, 13), bnt which with- 
out such preaching he is apt to forget. So the Holy Communion is 
repeated, not for its novelty, but as a remembrance of that death 
which gave eternal life to man (Luke xxii. 19\ Yet too many 
hearers view preaching as a means of intellectual entertainment 
alone ; and commendable only in proportion to its rhetorical results 
(See 60, 69, 71, 72, 87). The sinfulness of man and the love of God 
are complained of as too familiar topics! Such hearers should 
pause to consider for a moment tliat they are the stumbling blocks 
and hindrances of the young, the delight of the infidel, and are not 
more an embarrassment to the preacher than an impediment to the 
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ihougli it seems a peor despicable business, that a 
£rail sinfiil man like yourselves should speak a few 
words in your hearing, yet, look upon it as the* 
way wherein God commimicates happiness to those 
who believe, and works that believing imto hap- 
pinessy alters the whole frame of the soul, and 
makes a new creation, as it begets it again to the 
inheritance of glory. Consider it thus, which ia 
its true notion; and then, what can be so precious? 

APHORISM LVni. 

THE difference is great in our natural life, in 
some persons especially; that they who in 
infancy were so feeble, and wrapped up as others 
in swaddling clothes, yet, afterwards come to excel 
in wisdom and in the knowledge of sciences, or to 
be commanders of great armies, or to be kings : 
but the distance is far greater and more admirable^ 
betwixt the small beginnings of grace, aad our 
after perfection, that fulness of knowledge that we 
look for, and that crown of immortality which all 
they are bom to, who are bom of God. 

But as in the faces or actions of some children, 
characters and presages of their after-greatness 
have appeared (as a singular beauty in Moses's 
face, as they write of him, and as Cyrus was made 
king among the shepherds' children with whom 
he was brought up, &c.), so also, certainly, in these 
children of God, there be some characters and 
evidences that they are bom for Heaven by their 
new birth. That holiness and meekness, that 
patience and faith which shine in the actions and 

Gospel. To speak slightingly of means before the young believer 
is a grievous evil, not easily atoned for or remedied in after years 
Self-examioAtion is more befitting (Psalm ziz. 12*14).] 
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sufferings of the saints, are characters of their 
Father's image, and show their high original, and 
foretell their glory to come ; such a glory as doth 
xi()t only surpass the world's thoughts, but the 
thoughte of the children of God themselves. 
1 John iii 2. 

COMMENT.— LVIIIc 

r[S Aphorism would, it may seem, have been 
placed more fitly in the Chapter following. 
In pmcing it here, I have been determined by the 
following Convictions: 1. Every State, and con- 
sequently that which we have described as the 
State of Religious Morality, which is not pro- 
gressive, is dead or retrograde. 2. As a pledge of 
this progression, or, at least, as the form in which 
the propulsive tendency shows itself, there are 
certain Hopes, Aspirations, Yearnings, that, with 
more or less of consciousness, rise and stir in the 
Heart of true Morality as naturally as the Sap 
in the full-formed Stem of a Bose flows towards 
the Bud, within which the Flower is maturing. 
3. No one, whose own experience authorizes him 
to confirm the truth of this statement, can have 
been conversant with the Volumes of Beligious 
Biography, can have perused (for instance) Ihe 
Lives of Cranmer, Itidley, Latimer, Wishart, 
Sir Thomas More, Bernard Gilpin, Bishop Bedel, 
or of Egede, Swartz, and the Missionaries of the 
!Frozen World, without an occasional conviction, 
that these men lived imder extraordinary in- 
flnences, which in each instance and in all ages of 
the Christian aera bear the same characters, and 
both in the accompaniments and the results evi- 
dently refer to a common origin. And what can ^ 
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this beP is the Question that must needs force 
itself on the mind in the first moment of reflection 
on a phenomenon so interesting and apparently 
80 anomalous. The answer is as necessarily con- 
tained in one or the other of the two assumptions. 
These influences are either the Product of Delu- 
sion (Insania Amabilis, and the He-action of dis- 
ordered Nerves), or they argue the existence of a 
Belation to some real Agency, distinct from what 
is experienced or acknowledged by the world at 
large, for which as not merely natural on the one 
hand, and yet not assumed to be miraculous* on 
the other, we have no apter name than spiritual. 
Now if neither analogy justifies nor the moral 
feelings permit the former assumption ; and we 
decide therefore in favour of the Reality of a State 
other and higher than the mere Moral Man, whose 
Beligionf consists in Morality, has attained under 
these convictions ; can the existence of a transi- 
iional state appear other than probable P or that 
these very Convictions, when accompanied by cor- 
respondent dispositions and stirrings of the Heart, 
are among the Marks and Indications of such a 
state P And thinking it not imlikely that among 
the Readers of this Volume, there may be found 
some Individuals, whose inward State, though dis- 
quieted by Doubts and oftener still perhaps by 

* In check of fanatical pretensions, it is expedient to confine the 
term miraculous to cases where the Senses are appealed to in proof 
of something that transcends, or can be part of the Experience 
derived from the Senses. 

f For let it not be forgotten, that Morality, as distinguished from 
Prudence, implying (it matters not under what name, whether of 
Honour, or Duty, or Conscience, still, I say, implying), and being 
grounded in, an awe of the Invisible and a Confidence therein 
beyond (nay, occasionally in apparent contradiction to) the induc- 
tions of outward Experience, is essentially religious. 
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blank Misgivings, may, nevertheless, betoken the 
commencement of a Transition from a not irre- 
ligious Morality to a Spiritual Beligion, with a 
view to their interests I placed Una Aphorism 
under the present Head. 

APHORISM LIX. 

THE most approved teachers of wisdom, in a 
human way, have required of their scholars, 
that to the end their minds might be capable of 
it, they should be purified from vice and wicked- 
ness. And it was Socrates's custom, when any 
one asked him a question, seeking to be informed 
by him, before he would answer them, he asked 
them concerning their own qualities and course of 
life. 

APHORISM LX. 
Knowledge not the Ultimate End ofReligioui Pursuits. 

THE Hearing and Reading of the Word, imder 
which I comprize theological studies gene- 
rally, are alike defective when pursued witkoui 
increase of Knowledge, and when pursued chiefly 
for increase of Knowledge. To seek no more than 
a present delight, that evanisheth with the sound 
of the words that die in the air, is not to desire 
the word as meat, but as music, as God tells the 
prophet Ezekiel of his people, Ezek. zxxiii. 32. 
And lo, thou art unto them as a very lovely song of 
one that hath a pleasant voice, and can play mil 
upon an instrument ; for they hear thy words, and 
they do them not. To desire the word for the in- 
crease of knowledge, although this is necessanr 
and commendable, and, being rightly (Qualified, is 
a part of spiritual accretion, yet, take it as going 
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no ftuihery it is not the true end of the word* 
Nor is the Tenting of that knowledge in speech 
and frequent discourse of the word and the diTine- 
truths tiiat are in it ; which, where it is gOYemed 
with Christian prudence, is not to be despised, but 
commended; yet, certainly, the hic^hest know- 
ledge, and the most frequent and skilful speaking 
of tiie word, severed from the fiprowth here men- 
tioned, misses the true end of the word. If any 
one's head or tongue should grow apace, and aU 
the rest stand at a stay, it would certainly make 
him a monster ; and they are no other, who are 
knowing and discoursing Christians^ and grow 
daily in that respect, but not at all in hoHnesB 
of heart and life, which is the proper growth of 
the children of God. Apposite to their case ib 
Epictetus's comparison of the sheep; they letum 
not what they eat in grass, but in wooL 

APHORISM LXL 
The Sum of Church Rutory. 

IN times of peace, the Church may dilate more; 
and build as it were into breadth, but in times 
of trouble, it arises more in height ; it is then built 
trpwards; as in cities where men are straitened^ 
they build usually higher than in the country. 

APHORISM LXIL 

Worthy to he Framed and Hung up in the Library ofeoery 

Theological Student, 

TTTHEN there is a great deal of smoke, and no 
Y Y clear flame, it argues much moisture in the 
matter, yet it witnesseth certainly that there is 
fire there ; and therefore dubious questioning is a 
much better evidence, than that senseless deadness 
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wUch most take for Believing. Men that know 
notliing in sciences, have no doubts. He never 
truly believed, who was not made first sensible 
and convinced of unbelief. 

Never be afraid to doubt, if only you have the 
disposition to believe, and doubt in order that you 
may end in believing the Truth. I will venture 
to add in my own name and from my own convio* 
tion the following : 

APHORISM Lxm. 

HE, who begins by loving Christianity better 
than Truth, will proceed by loving his own 
Sect or Church better than Christianity, and end 
in loving himself better than all. 

APHORISM LXrV. 

The Absence of Disputes, and a General Aversion to Religiou9 
Controversies, no Proof of True UnanimUy, 

THE boasted Peaceableness about questions of 
Faith too often proceeds from a superficial 
Temper, and not seldom from a superciliouft 
Disdain of whatever has no marketable use or 
value, and from indifiierence to Beligion itself. 
Toleration is a herb of spontaneous growth in 
the Soil of Indifference ; but the Weed has none 
of the Virtues of the Medicinal Plant, reared by 
Humility in the Garden of ZeaL Those, whe , 
regard Religions as matters of Taste, may con- 
sistently include all religious difierences in the old 
Adage, De gustibus non est disputandum [There 
IB no disputing about tastes]. And many there 
be among these of GbUio's temper, who care for 
none of these things, and who account all questions 
in reUgion, as he did, but matter of words and 
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names. And by this all religions may agree 
together. But that were not a natural imion pro- 
duced by the active heat of the spirit, but a con- 
fusion rather, arising from the want of it; not a 
knitting together, but a freezing together, as cold 
congregates all bodies, how heterogeneous soever, 
'Sticks, stones, and water ; but heat makes first a 
•separation of different things, and then unites 
those that are of the same nature. 

Much of our common union of minds, I fear, 
proceeds from no other than the afore-mentioned 
causes, want of knowledge, and want of affection 
to religion. You that boast you live conformably 
to the appointments of the Church, and that 
no one hears of your noise, we may thank the 
ignorance of your minds for tliat kind of quietness. 

The preceding Extract is particularly entitled 
to our serious reflections, as in a tenfold degree 
more applicable to the present times than to the 
age in which it was written. We all know, that 
Lovers are apt to take offence and wrangle on 
occasions that perhaps are but trifles, and which 
assuredly would appear such to those who regard 
Love itself as Folly. These Quarrels may, mdeed, 
be no proof of Wisdom; but still, in the imperfect 
«tate of our Nature, the entire absence of the 
same, and this too on far more serious provo- 
cations, would excite a strong^Buspicion of a com- 
parative indifference in the JParties who can love 
so coolly where they profess to love so well I 
shall believe our present religious Tolerancy io 
proceed from the abundance of our charity and 
good sense, when I see proofs that we are equally 
cool and forbearing as Litigants and political Par- 
tizans. 
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APHORISM LXV. 

The Influence of Worldly Views (or what are called a Man*» 
ProspecU in Life), the Bane of Christian Ministry. 

IT is a base, poor thing for a man to seek him- 
seK; far below that royal dignity that is here 
pnt upon Christians, and that priesthood joined 
with it. Under the Law, those who were squint- 
eyed were incapable of the priesthood : truly this 
squinting toward our own interest, the looking 
aside to that, in God's affairs especially, so deforms 
the face of the soul, that it makes it altogether 
imworthy the honour of this spiritual priesthood. 
Oh ! this is a large task, an infinite task. The 
fieveral creatures bear their part in this ; the sun 
says somewhat, and moon and stars, yea, the 
lowest have some share in it ; the yery plants and 
herbs of the field speak of God ; and yet, the 
very highest and best, yea aU of them together, 
the whole concert of Heaven and earth, caQnot 
show forth all His praise to the full. I^o, it is but 
a part, the smallest part of that glory, which they 
can reach. 

APHORISM LXVI. 
Despise None : Despair of None, 

rE Jews would not willingly tread upon the 
smallest piece of paper in their way, but took 
it up; for possibly, said they> the name of God 
may be on it. Though there was a little super- 
stition in this, vet tndy there is nothing but good 
religion in it, if we apply it to men. Trample not 
on any ; there may be some work of grace there, 
that tnou knowest not of. The name of God maj 
be written upon that soul thou treadest on; it 
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maj be a soul tliat Christ thought so much of, 
as to giye His precious blood for it; therefore 
despise it not 

APHOEISM LXVn. 

'Men of Least Merit mott Apt to he Contemptuous, because fnast 
IgnorasU and most Overweening of Themselves, 

TOO many take the ready course to deceive 
themselves ; for they look with both eyes on 
the failings and defects of others, and scarcely 
give their good qualities half an eye, while on the 
contrary, in themselves, they study to the fiill 
their own advantages, and their weaknesses and 
defects (as one says) they skip over, as children 
do their hard words in their lesson, that are 
troublesome to read; and making this uneven 
parallel, what wonder if the result be a gross 
mistake of themselves ! 



APHORISM Lxvrn. 

Vanity may Strut in Rags, and Humility be Arrayed in 
Purple and Fine Linen, 

IT is not impossible that there may be in some 
an affected pride in the meanness of apparel, 
and in others, imder either neat or rich attire, a 
very hmnble unaffected mind : using it upon some 
of the afore-mentioned engagements, or such like, 
and yet, the heart not at sdl upon it. Magnus qui 
fictilibm utitur tanquam argento, nee tile minor qtti 
argento tanquam fictUibus^ says Seneca: Great is he 
who enjoys his earthenware as if it were plate, 
and not less great is the man to whom all his 
plate is no more than earthenware. 
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APHORISM LXIX. 
Of the Detraction among ReligioTU Profueon. 

THEY who have attained to a self-pleasing pitch 
of civility or formal religion, have usually 
that point of presumption with it, that they make 
their own size the model and rule to examine all 
by. What is below it, they condemn indeed as 

i)rofane; but what is beyond it, they account need- 
ess and affected preciseness : and therefore are as 
ready as others to let fly invectives or bitter taunts 
against it, which are the keen and poisoned shafts 
of the tongue, and a persecution that shall be 
called to a strict account. 

The slanders, perchance, may not be altogether 
forged or untrue; they may be the implements, 
not the inventions, of Malice. But they do not 
on this account escape the guilt of Detraction. 
Bather, it is characteristic of the evil ^irit in 
question, to work by the advantage of real faults, 
but these stretched and aggravated to the utmost ; 
It is not expressible how deep a wound ▲ 
tongue sharpened to this work will give, 

WITH NO NOISE AND A VERY LITTLE WORD. This 

is the true tchite gunpowder, which the dreaming 
Projectors of silent Mischiefs and insensible Poi- 
sons sought for in the Laboratories of Art and 
Nature, in a World of Good ; but which was to 
be found, in its most destructive form, in ''the 
World of Evil, the Tongue.' 
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APHORISM LXX. 
The Remedy, 

LL true remedy must begin at the heart; 
otherwise it will be but a mountebank cure,. 
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a false imagined conquest. The weights and 
wheels are there, and thp clock strikes according 
to their motion. Even he that speaks contrary to 
what is within him, guilefully contrary to his 
inward conviction and knowledge, yet speaks con- 
formably to what is within him in the temper and 
frame of his heart, which is double, a heart and a 
heart, Q,^ the Psalmist hath it. Psalm xii. 2. 

APHORISM LXXL 

IT is an argument of a candid ingenious mind^ 
to delight in the good name and commendation 
of others; to pass by their defects, and take notice 
of their virtues ; and to speak and hear of those 
willingly, and not endure either to speak or hear 
of the other ; for in this indeed you may be little 
less guilty than the evil speaker, in taking pleasure 
in it, though you speak it not. He that willingly 
drinks in tales and calumnies, will, from the 
delight he hath in evil hearing, slide insensibly 
into the humour of evil speaking. It is strange 
how most persons dispense with themselves m 
this point, and that in scarcely any societies shcdl 
we find a hatred of this ill, but rather some 
tokens of taking pleasure in it; and until a 
Christian sets himself to an inward ^watchfulness 
over his heart, not suffering in it any thought 
that is uncharitable, or vain self-esteem, upon the 
sight of others' frailties, he will still be subject to 
somewhat of this, in the tongue or ear at least. 
So, then, as for the evil of guile in the tongue, a 
sincere heart, truth in tlie inward parts, powerfully 
redresses it ; therefore it is expressed, Psal. xv. 2, 
That speaJceth the truth from his heart ; thence it 
flows. Seek much after this, to speak nothing 
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with God, nor men, but what is the sense of a 
single unfeigned heart. sweet truth! excellent 
but rare sincerity ! he that loves that truth within, 
and who is himself at once the truth and thb 
LITE, He alone can work it there ! Seek it of him. 
It is characteristic of the Roman Dignity and 
Sobriety, that, in the Latin, to favour with the 
tongue (favere lingua) means to be silent We say, 
Hold your tongue! as if it were an injunction, 
that could not be carried into effect but by manual 
force, or the pincers of the Forefinger and Thumb ! 
And verily — I blush to say it — ^it is not Women 
and Frenchmen only that would rather have their 
tongues bitten than bitted, and feel their souls in 
a strait- waistcoat, when they are obliged to remain 
silent. 

APHORISM LXXII. 
On the Pass ion for New and Striking Thoughts, 

IN conversation seek not so much either to vent 
thy knowledge, or to increase it, as to know 
more spiritually and effectually what thou dost 
know. And in this way those mean despised 
truths, that every one thinks he is sufficiently 
seen in, will have a new sweetness and use in 
them, which thou didst not so well perceive before 
(for these flowers cannot be sucked dry), and in 
this humble sincere way thou shalt grow in grace 
and in knowledge too. 

APHORISM LXXin. 

The Radical Difference between the Good Man and the 

Vicious Man. 

THE godly man hates the evil he possibly by 
temptation hath been drawn to do, and loves 
the good he is frustrated of> and, having intended, 
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hath not attained to do. The sinner; who hath 
his denomination £rom sin as his course, hates the 
good which sometimes he is forced to, and loyea 
that sin which many times he does not, either 
wanting occasion and means, so that he cannot do 
it, or through the check of an enlightened con- 
science possibly dares not do ; and though so 
bound up from the act, as a dog in a chain, yet 
the habit, the natural inclination and desire in 
him, is still the same the strength of his aiTection, 
is carried to sin. So in the weakest sincere Chris- 
tian, there is that predominant sincerity and desire 
of holy walking, according to which he is called a 
righteous person, the Lord is pleased to give him 
that name, and account him so, being upright in 
heart, though often failing. 

Leighton adds, " There is a Bighteousness of a 
higher strain." I do not ask the Reader's full 
assent to this position : I do not suppose him as 
yet prepared to yield it But thus much he will 
readily admit, that here, if any where, we are to 
seek the fine Line which, like stripes of Light 
in Light, distinguishes, not divides, the summit of 
religious Morality from Spiritual Religion. 

"A Righteousness (Leighton continues) that is 
not in him, but upon him. He is clothed with it" 
This, Reader! is the controverted Doctrine, so 
warmly asserted and so bitterly decried under the 
name of " imputed righteousness." Our learned 
Archbishop, you see, adopts it ; and it is on this 
account principally, that by many of our leading 
Churchmen his Orthodoxy has been more than 
questioned, and his name pu^ in the List of pro- 
scribed Divines, as a Calvinist That Leighton 
attaches a definite sense to the words above quoted. 
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it would be uncandid to doubt ; and tbe general 
Spirit of bis Writings leads me to presume that 
it was compatible witb tbe eternal distinction 
between Things and Persons, and therefore opposed 
to modem Calvinism. But what it was, I baye 
not (I own) been able to discover. The sense, 
however, in which I think he might have received 
this doctrine, and in which I avow myself a 
believer in it, I shall have an opportunity of 
showing in another place. My present Object is 
to open out the Road by the removal of pre- 
judices, so far at least as to throw some disturbing 
Doubts on the secure Taking-for-granted, that the 
peculiar Tenets of the Christian Faith asserted in 
the Articles and Homilies of our National Church 
are in contradiction to the Common Sense of 
Mankind. And with this view (and not in the 
arrogant expectation or wish, that a mere ipse 
dixit should be received for argument) I here 
avow my conviction, that the doctrine of imputed 
Righteousness, rightly and scripturally interpreted, 
is so far from being either irrational or immoral, 
that Reason itself prescribes the idea in order to 
give a meaning and an ultimate Object to Morality; 
and that the Moral Law in the Conscience demands 
its reception in order to give reality and sub- 
stantive existence to the idea presented by the 
Reason. 

APHORISM LXXrV. 

YOUR blessedness is not, — ^no, believe it, it is 
not where most of you seek it, in things 
below you. How can that be? It must be a 
higher good to make you happy. 

H 
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COMMENT LXXIVc. 

EVERT rank of Creatures, as it ascends in the 
scale of Creation, leaves Death behind it or 
under it. The Metal at its height of Being seems 
a mute Prophecy of the coming Vegetation, into 
a mimic semblance of which it crystallizes. The 
Blossom and Flower, the Acme of Vegetable Life, 
divides into correspondent Organs with reciprocal 
Unctions, and by instinctive motions and approxi- 
mations seems impatient of that fixure, by which 
it is differenced in kind from the flower-shaped 
Psyche, that flutters with free wing above it. 
And wonderfully in the insect realm doth the 
Irratibility, the proper seat of Instinct, while 
yet the nascent Sensibility is subordinated thereto 
— ^most wonderfully, I say, doth the muscular Life 
in the Insect, and the musculo-arterial in the 
Bird, iinitate and typicaUy rehearse the adaptive 
Understanding, yea, and the moral affections and 
charities of man. Let us carry ourselves back, 
in spirit, to the mysterious Week, the teeming 
Work-days of the Creator : as they rose in vision 
before the eye of the inspired Historian " of the 
Generations of the Heaven and the Earth, in the 
days that the Lord God made the Earth and 
the Heavens" [Gen. ii. 4]. And who that hath 
watched their ways with an understanding heart, 
could, as the vision evolving, still advanced 
towards him, contemplate the filial and loyal 
Bee ; the home-building, wedded, and divorceless 
Swallow; and above all the manifoldly intelli- 
gent* Ant tribes, with their Commonwealths and 
Confederacies, their Warriors and Miners, the 

* See Huber on Bees, and on Ants. 
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HuBbondfolk, that fold in their tiny flocks on the 
honeyed Leaf^ and the Virgin Sisters, with the 
holy Instincts of Maternal Love, detached and in 
selfless purity — and not say to himself. Behold 
the Shadow of approaching Humanity, the Sun 
rising from behind, in the kindling Mom of 
Greation! Thus all lower Natures find their 
highest Good in semblances and seekings of that 
which is higher and better. All things strive to 
asoendy and ascend in their striving. And shall 
man alone stoop P Shall his pursuits and desires, 
the reflections of his inward life, be like the re- 
flected Image of a Tree on the edge of a Pool, 
that grows downwards, and seeks a mock heaven 
in the unstable element beneath it, in neighbour- 
hood with the slim water- weeds and oozy bottom- 
grass that are yet better than itself and more 
noble^ in as far as Substances that appear as 
Shadows are preferable to Shadows mistaken for 
Substance ! No ! it must be a higher good to 
make you happy. While you labour for any 
thing below your proper Humanity, you seek a 
happy Life in the region of Death. Well saith 
the moral Poet — 

Unless above himself ho can 
Erect himself, how mean a thing is man! 

APHORISM LXXV. 

THERE is an imitation of men that is impious 
and wicked, which consists in taking a copy 
of their sins. Again, there is an imitation which 
though not so grossly evil, yet is poor and servile, 
being in mean things, yea, sometimes descending 
to imitate the very imperfections of others, as 
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fancying some comelinesss in them ; as some of 
Basil's scholars^ who imitated his slow speaJdng, 
which he had a little in the extreme, and could 
not help. But this is always laudable, and worthy 
of the best minds, to be imitators of that which is 
good^ wheresoever they find it ; for that stays not 
in any man's person, as the ultimate pattern, but 
rises to the highest grace, being man's nearest 
likeness to God, His image and resemblance, 
bearing his stamp and superscription, and be- 
longing peculiarly to Him, in what hand soever 
it be found, as carrying the mark of no other 
owner than Him. 

APHORISM LXXVI. 

THOSE who think themselves high-spirited, and 
will bear least, as they speak, are often, even 
by that, forced to bow most, or to burst under 
it; while humility and meekness escape many a 
burden, and many a blow, always keeping peace 
within, and often without too. 

APHORISM LXXVII. 

OTJE, condition is imiversally exposed to fears 
and troubles, and no man is so stupid but he 
studies and projects for some fence against them, 
some bulwark to break the incursion of evils, and 
80 to bring his mind to some ease, ridding it of 
the fear of them. Thus men seek safety in the 
greatness, or multitude, or supposed faithfidness 
of friends ; they seek by any means to be strongly 
nnderset this way; to have many, and powerful and 
trustworthy friends. But wiser men, perceiviog 
the unsafety and vanity of these and all external 
things, have cast about for some higher course. 
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They see a necessity of withdrawing a man from 
externals, which do nothing but mock and deceive 
those most who trust most to them ; but they can- 
not tell whither to direct him. The best of them 
bring him into himself, and think to quiet him so ; 
bnt the truth is, he finds as little to support him 
there ; there is nothing truly strong enough within 
him, to hold out against the many sorrows and 
fears which still from without do assault him. So 
then, though it is well done, to call ofi* a man from 
ontward things, as moving sands, that he build not 
on them, yet, this is not enough; for his own 
spirit is as unsettled a piece as is in all the world, 
and must have some higher strength than its own, 
to fortify and fix it. This is the way that is here 
taught [Is. viii. 12, 13 ; 1. Pet. iii. 14, 15]. Fear 
not their fear, but sanctify the Lord your God in 
your hearts; and if you can attain this latter, 
the former will follow of itself. 

APHORISM LXXVIII. 
Worldly Troubles Idols, 

T H K too ardent Love or self-willed Desire of 
Power, or Wealth, or Credit in the World, 
is (an Apostle has assured us) Idolatry. Now 
among the words or synonymes for Idols, in the 
Hebrew Language, there is one that in its primary 
sense signifies Troubles (Tegirim), other two that 
signify Terrors (Miphletzeth and Emim). And 
so it is certainly. All our Idols prove so to us. 
They fill us with nothing but anguish and Troubles, 
with cares and fears, that are good for nothing 
but to be fit punishments of the Folly, out of 
which they arise. 
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APHORISM LXXIX. 
On the Right Treatment of Infidels. 

AREGAEDLESS contempt of infidel writings 
is usually the fittest answer; Spreta vilea- 
Cerent (What is despicable shoidd become vilej. 
But where the holy profession of Christians is 
likely to receive either the main or the indirect 
blow, and a word of defence may do any thin^ to 
ward it off, there we ought not to spare to do it. 

Christian prudence goes a great way in the 
regulating of this. Some are not capable of re- 
ceiving rational answers, especially in Divine 
things ; they were not only lost upon them, but 
religion dishonoured by the contest. 

Of this sort are the vulgar Bailers at Beligion, 
the foul-mouthed Beliers of the Christian Faith 
and History. Impudently false and slanderous 
Assertions can be met only bv Assertions of their 
impudent and slanderous falsehood : and Christians 
will not, must not condescend to this. How can 
mere Bailing be answered by them who are for- 
bidden to return a railing answer ? Whether or 
on what provocations such offenders may be pun- 
ished or coerced on the score of Incivility, and Hi- 
neighbourhood, and for abatement of a Nuisance, 
as in the case of other Scolds and Endangerers of 
the public Peace, must be trusted to the Discretion 
of the civil Magistrate. Even then, there is dan- 
ger of giving them importance, and flattering 
their vanity, by attracting attention to their works, 
if the punishment be sU^ht : and if severe, of 
spreading far and wide their reputation as Mariyrs, 
as the smell of a dead dog at a distance is said to 
change into that of Musk. Experience hitherto 
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seems to favour the plan of treating these B^tes 
puantes and Enfans de Diabk, as their fourfooted 
Brethren, the 8kink and Squash, are treated* by 
the American Woodmen, who turn their backs 
upon the fetid Intruder, and make appear not to 
868 him, even at the cost of suffering him to regale 
on the favourite viand of these animals, the brains 
of a stray goose or crested Thraso of the Dung- 
hill. At all events, it is degrading to the majesty, 
and injurious to the character of Beligion, to make 
its safety the plea for their pimishment, or at all 
to connect the name of Christianity with the cas- 
tigation of indecencies that properly belong to the 
Beadle, and the perpetrators of which would have 
equally deserved his Lash, though the Religion 
of their fellow-citizens, thus assailed by them, 
had been that of Fo or Juggernaut. 

On the other hand, we are to answer every one 
that inquires a reason^ or an account ; which sup- 
poses something receptive of it. We ought to 
judge ourselves engaged to give it, be it an enemy, 
if he will hear ; if it gain mm not, it may in part 
convince and cool him ; much more, should it be 
one who ingenuously inquires for satisfaction, and 
possibly inclines to receive the truth, but has been 
prejudiced by false misrepresentations of it. 

* About the end of the same year (says Ealm), another of these 
Animn-la (Mephitis Americana) crept into our cellar; but did not 
exhale the smallest scent, becatue it toas not disturbed. A JooUsh old 
Woman, however , who perceived it at night, by the shining, and thought, 
I mtppose, that it would set the world on jire, killed it : and at that 
mument its stench began to. spread. 

We recommend this anecdote to the consideration of sondry old 
Women, on this side of the Atlantic, who though they do not wear 
1^ appropriate garment, are worthy to sit in their committee-room, 
like Bickerstaff in the Tatler, under the canopy of their Grandam*s 
Hoop-petticoat. 
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APHORISM LXXX. 
Patsion no Friend to Truth. 

TRUTH needs not the service of passion; 70% 
nothing so disserves it^ as passion when set to 
serve it. The Spirit of truth is withal the Spirit of 
meekness. The Dove that rested on that great 
Champion of truth, who is The Truth itself, is 
Nfrom Him derived to the lovers of truth, and 
they ought to seek the participation of it. Im- 
prudence makes some kind of Christians lose much 
of their labour, in speaking for religion, and drive 
those further off, whom they would draw into it.* 
The confidence that attends a Christian's belief 
makes the believer not fear men, to whom he 
answers, but still he fears his God, for whom he 
answers, and whose interest is chief in those things 
he speaks of. The soul that hath the deepest sense 
of spiritual things, and the truest knowledge of 
God, is most afraid to miscarry in speaking of Him, 
most tender and wary how to acquit himself when 
engaged to speak of and for God.t 

[• " I have often thought it wisdom to decline disputes in religion 
when the cause of truth might suffer in the weakness of my patron- 
age. Every man is not a proper champion for truth, nor fit to take 
up the gauntlet in the cause of verity." — Sir Thomas JB^ovme's Religio- 
Medici**2 

f To the same purpose are the two following sentences from Hilary : 

Etiam qampro Eeligione dicimus, cum grandi metu et discipline 
dicere debemus (What we say on behalf of Eeligion, we ought to 
say with great awe and skill.)— -Hilari us de Trinit. Lib. 7. 

Non relictus est hominum eloquiis de Dei rebus alius quam Dei 
sermo. (No account has been left by the eloquence of men concern- 
ing the truths of God other than that of God himself.) — Idem. 

The latter, however, must be taken with certain QuaUJicatlons 
and Exceptions; as when any two or more Texts are in apparent 
contradiction, and it is required to state a Truth that comprehends 
and reconciles both, and which, of course, cannot be expressed in 
the words of either. Ex. gr. the filial subordination (My Father is 
^eater than 7), in the equal Deity (My Father and I are one). 
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APHORISM LXXXL 
On the Conscience. 

IT is a fruitless verbal Debate, whether Conscience 
be a Faculty or a Habit. When all is ex- 
amined, Conscience will be found to be no other 
than the mind of a man, under the notion of a 
particular reference to himself and his own actions. 

COMMENT. —LXXXIc. 

"f ITHAT Conscience is, and that it is the ground 
If and antecedent of huiaan (or self-) conscious- 
nesSy and not any modification of the latter, I 
have shown at large in a Work announced for the 
Press, and described in the Chapter following. I 
have selected the preceding Extract as an Ex- 
ercise for Reflection ; and because I think that in 
too closely following Thomas a Kempis, the Arch- 
bishop has strayed from his own judgment. The 
Definition, for instance, seems to say all, and in 
fact says nothing; for if I asked. How do you 
define the human mind ? the answer must at least 
contain, if not consist of, the words, "a mind 
capable of Conscience,'* For Conscience is na 
synonym of Consciousness, nor any mere ex- 
pression of the same as modified by the particular 
Object. On the contrary, a Consciousness properly 
human (i,e,, ^//-consciousness), with the sense of 
moral responsibiKty, presupposes the Conscience, as 
its antecedent Condition and Ground. Lastly, thfe 
sentence, " It is a fruitless verbal Debate," is an 
assertion of the same complexion with the con- 
temptuous Sneers at Verbal Criticism by the con- 
temporaries of Bently . In questions of Philosophy 
or Divinity, that have occupied the Learned and 
been the subjects of many successive Controversies, 
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for one instance of mere Logomacliy I could bring 
ten instances of LogodoBdaly, or verbal Legerde- 
main^ which have perilously confirmed Prejudices, 
And withstood the advancement of Truth in conse- 

3uence of the neglect of verbal debate, i.e., strict 
iscussion of terms. In whatever sense, however, 
the term Conscience may be used, the following 
Aphorism is equally true and important. It is 
worth noticing, likewise, that Leighton himself in 
•9, following page (vol. ii. p. 97), tells us that A 
good Conscience is the Boot of a good Conversa- 
tion : and then quotes from St. Paul a text. Titus 
L 15, in which the Mind and the Conscience are 
expressly distingmshed. 

APHORISM LXXXTF. 

The Light of Knowledge a necessary Accompaniment of a 

Good Conscience* 

IF you would have a good conscience, you must 
by all means have so much light, so much 
knowledge of the will of God, as may regulate 
you, and show you your way, may teach you how 
to do, and speaK, and think as in His presence. 

APHORISM LXXXm. 

Tet the knowledge of the Rule, though accompanied by an 
Endeavour to accommodate our conduct to this Rule, will 
not of itself form a good Conscience. 

TO set the outward actions right, though with an 
honest intention, and not so to regard and 
find out the inward disorder of the heart, whence 
that in the actions flows, is but to be still putting 
the index of a clock right with your finger, while 
it is fold, or out of oider within, which is a con- 
tinual business, and does no good. Oh! but a 
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pmified conscience, a soul renewed and refined in. 
its temper and afiections, will make things go 
Tight without, in all the duties and acts of our 
calling. 

APHORISM LXXXIV. 
The Depth of the Conscience. 

HOW deeply seated the conscience is in the 
human Soul is seen in the efiect which sud- 
den Calamities produce on guilty men, even when 
unaided by any determinate notion or fears of 
punishment after death. The wretched Criminal, 
as one rudely awakened from a long sleep, be- 
wildered with the new light, and half recollecting, 
half striving to recollect, a fearful something, he 
knows not what, but which he will recognize as 
soon as he hears the name, already interprets the 
calamities into judgments. Executions of a Sentence 
passed by an invisible Judge ; as if the vast Pyre 
of the Last Judgment were already kindled in an 
imknown Distance, and some Fladies of it, dart- 
ing forth at intervals beyond the rest, were flying 
and lighting upon the face of his Soul. The 
calamity may consist in loss of Fortune, or Charac- 
ter, or Reputation ; but you hear no regrets from 
him. Bemorse extinguishes all Begret ; and Be- 
morse is the implicit Creed of the Guilty. 

APHORISM LXXXV. 

GOD hath suited every creature He hath made 
with a convenient good to which it tends, and 
in the obtainment of which it rests and is satisfied. 
Natural bodies have all their own natural place, 
whither, if not hindered, they move incessantly 
till they be in it; and they declare, by resting 
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there, that they are (as I may say) where they 
would be. Sensitive creatures are carried to seek 
a sensitive good, as agreeable to their rank in 
being, and attaining that, aim no further. Now, 
in this is the excellency of Man, that he is made 
capable of a communion with his Maker, and, 
because capable of it, is unsatisfied without it : 
the soul, being cut out (so to speak) to that large- 
ness, cannot be filled with less. Though he is 
fallen from his right to that good, and from all 
right desire of it, yet, not from a capacity of it, 
no, nor from a necessity of it, for the answering 
and filling of his capacity. 

Thougn the heart once gone from God turns 
continually further away from Him, and moves 
not towards Him till it be renewed, yet, even in 
that wandering, it retains that natural relation to 
God, as its centre, that it hath no true rest else- 
where, nor can by any means find it. It is made 
for Him, and is therefore still restless till it meet 
with Him. 

It is true, the natural man takes much pains to 
quiet his heart by other things, and digests many 
vexations with hopes of contentment in the end 
and accomplishment of some design he hath ; but 
still the heart misgives. Many times he attains 
not the thing he seeks ; but if he do, yet he never 
attains the satisfaction he seeks and expects in it, 
but only learns from that to desire something 
further, and still himts on after a fancy, drives his 
own shadow before him, and never overtakes it ; 
and if he did, yet it is but a shadow. And so, in 
running from God, besides the sad end, he carries 
an interwoven pimishment with his sin, the natural 
disquiet and vexation of his spirit, fluttering to 
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and fro, and finding no rest for the sole of his foot; 
the waters of inconstancy and vanity covering the 
.tcholeface of the earth. 

These things are too gross and heavy. The 
soul, the immortal soul, descended from heaven, 
must either be more happy, or remain miserable. 
The Highest, the Increated Spirit, is the proper 
good the Father of Spirits, that pure and full good 
-which raises the soul above itself; whereas all 
other things draw it down below itself. So, then, 
it is never well with the soul but when it is near 
unto God, yea, in its imion with Him, married to 
Him : mismatching itseK elsewhere, it hath never 
anything but shame and sorrow. All that forsake 
Thee shall be ashamed, says the Prophet, Jer. xvii. 
13 ; and the Psalmist, They that are far of from 
thee shall perish. Psalm Ixxiii. 27. And this is 
indeed our natural miserable condition, and it is 
often expressed this way, by estrangedness and 
distance from God. 

The same sentiments are to be foimd in the 
works of Pagan Philosophers and Moralists. Well 
then may they be made a Subject of Reflection in 
our days. And well may the pious Deist, if such 
a character now exists, reflect that Christianity 
alone both teaches the way, and provides the 
means, of fulfilling the obscure promises of this 
great instinct for all men, which the Philosophy 
of boldest Pretensions confined to the sacred Few. 

APHOEISM LXXXVI. 

A contracted Sphere^ or what is called Retiring from the Btuiiness 
of the World, no Security from the Spirit of the World, 

THE heart may be engaged in a little business, 
as much, if thou watch it not, as in many 
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and great affairs. A man may drown in a little 
brook or pool, as Veil as in a great river, if he be 
down and plunge himself into it, and put his 
head under water. Some care thou must have, 
that thou mayest not care. Those things that are 
thorns indeed, thou must make a hedge of them, 
to keep out those temptations that accompany 
sloth, and extreme want that waits on it ; but let 
them be the hedge: suffer them not to grow within 
the garden. 

APHORISM LXXXVn. 

On Church-going, as a part of Beligiovs Morality, when not in 
reference to a Spiritual Religion. 

IT is a strange folly in multitudes of us, to set 
ourselves no mark, to propound no end in the 
hearing of the Gospel. The merchant sails not 
merely that he may sail, but for traffic, and traffics 
that he may be rich. The husbandman plows not 
merely to keep himself busy, with no further end, 
but plows that he may sow, and sows that he may 
reap with advantage. And shall we do the most 
excellent and fruitful work fruitlessly, — ^hear only 
to hear, and look no further ? This is indeed a 
gi'eat vanity, and a great misery, to lose that 
labour, and gain nothing by it, which, duly used, 
would be of all others, most advantageous and 
gainful : and yet all meetings are full of this.* 

[* Baxter censures carelessness in this respect also, on tlie part 
of the hearers, and adds, " How then are those ministers that are 
serious in their work? Do we, as Paul, tell them weeping of their 
fleshly and earthly disposition, and teach them publicly and from 
house to house at all seasons and with many tears ; do we entreat 
them as for their souls' salvation ? Or rather do we not study to 
gain the approbation of critical hearers, as if a minister's business 
were of no more weight than to tell a smooth tale for an hour, and 
look no more after the people till the next sermon ? In a word, 
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APHORISM LXXXVni. 

On the Hopes and SelJ 'Satisfaction of a Religiotis Moralist, 
Independent of a Spiritual Faith — On what are they grounded} 

THERE have been great disputes one way 
or another, about the merit of good works ; 
but I truly think they who have laboriously en- 
gaged in them have been very idly, though very 
eagerly, employed about nothing, since the more 
sober of the schoolmen themselves acknowledge 
there can be no such thing as meriting from the 
blessed God, in the human, or, to speak more 
accurately, in any created nature whatsoever : 
nay, so far from any possibility of merit, there 
can be no room for reward any otherwise than of 
the sovereign pleasure and gracious kindness of 
God [Luke xvii. 10, Matt. xxv. 30] ; and the more 
ancient writers, when they use the word merit, 
mean nothing by it but a certain correlate to that 
reward which God both promises and bestows of 
mere grace and benignity. Otherwise, in order 
to constitute what is properly called merit, many 
things must concur, which no man in his senses 
will presume to attribute to human works, though 
ever so excellent; particularly, that the thing 
done must not previously be matter of debt, 
and that it be entire, or our own act, unassisted 
by foreign aid; it must also be perfectly good, 
and it must bear an adequate proportion to the 
reward claimed in consequence of it. If all these 
things do not concur, the act cannot possibly 
amoimt to merit. Whereas I think no one will 

our want of seriousness about the things of heaven charms the 
souls of men into formality, and brings them to this customary care- 
less hearing, which undoes them. May the Lord pardon the great 
sin of the ministnr in this thing, and in particular my own." — Saints^ 
Bestj Chap. VILJ 
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venture to assert^ that any one of these can take 
place in any human action whatever. But why 
should I enlarge here, when one single circum- 
stance overthrows all those titles : the most right- 
eous of mankind would not be able to stand, if his 
works were weighed in the balance of strict justice ; 

{Ps. cxxx. 3 ; cxliii. 2 ; I John i. 8] ; how much 
ess then could they deserve that immense glory 
which is now in question! Nor is this to be 
denied only concerning the unbeKever and the 
sinner, but concerning the righteous and pious 
believer, who is not only free from all the guilt of 
his former impenitence and rebeUion, but endowed 
with the gift of the Spirit. " For the time is 
come that judgment must begin at the house of 
God : and if it first begin at us, what shall the end 
he of them that obey not the gospel of God? 
And if the righteous scarcely be saved, where 
shall the ungodly and the sinner appear?^' I Peter 
iv. 17, 18. The Apostle's interrogation expresses 
the most vehement negation, and signifies that no 
mortal, in whatever degree he is placed, if he be 
called to the strict examination of Divine Justice, 
without daily and repeated forgiveness, could be 
able to keep his standing, and much less could he 
arise to that glorious height. * That merit,' says 
Bernard, ' on which my hope reKes, consists in 
these three things ; the love of adoption, the 
truth of the promise, and the power of it? per- 
formance.' This is the threefold cord which 
cannot be broken. 







COMMENT.— LXXXVnic. 

FTEN have I heard it said by advocates for 
the Socinian Scheme — True ! we are all 
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anners ; but eyen in the Old Testament God has 
TOomised Foigiveness on Bepentance. One of the 
fapUiers (I forget which) supplies the Betort — 
True I God ha^ promised pardon on Penitence : 
Imt has he promised Penitence on Sin P — ^He that 
repenteth shall be forgiven : but where is it said. 
He that sinneth shall repent P [11 Tim. ii. 25, 
Heb. ziL 16, 17.] But Bepentance, perhaps, the 
Bepentance required in Scripture, the Passing into 
a new mind, into a new and contrary Principle of 
Action, this Metanoia,* is in the Sinner's own 
power P at his own liking P He has but to open 
his eyes to the sin, and the Tears are close at hand 
to wash it away ! — ^Verily, the exploded tenet of 
Transubstantiation is scarcely at greater variance 
with the common Sense and Experience of Man- 
kind, or borders more closely on a contradiction 
in t^ms, than this volunteer Transmentation, this 
Self-change, as the easyf means of Self-salvation I 
But the reflections of our evangelical Author on 
this subject will appropriately commence the 
Aphorisms relating to Spiritual Keligion. 

* lifierdFoia, the New Testament word which we resder by 
Bepentance, compounded of /lerdL, trans, and vovi, mens, the Spirit, 
or practical Beason. 

f May I, without ofiFence, be permitted to record the Tery 
spwopriate title, with which a stern Humorist lettered a collection 
of Unitarian Tracts? — ^'^ Salvation made easy; or, Every Man his 
own Bedeemer." 
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Philip saitli unto him : Lord, ihoto ns the Father, and it safficeth 
as. Jesus saith nnto him, He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father: and how sayest thou then. Show us the Father? Be- 
lieyest thou not, that I am in the Father and the Father in me ? 
And I will pray the Father, and he shall give you another Com- 
forter, eyen the Spirit of Truth: whom the world carmot receive, 
because it seeth hun not, neither knoweth him. But ye know him 
(for he dwelleth with ^ou and ahaU be in you). And in that day ye 
aludl know that I am in my Father, and ye in me, and I in you. — 
John ziy. 8, 9, 10, 16, 17, 20. 
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1. TF there be au^ht Spiritual in Man^ the Will 

X must be sncn. 

2. If there be a "Will, there must be a Spiritu- 
ality in Man. 

8. I suppose both positions granted. The Reader 
admits the reality of the power, agency, or 
mode of Being expressed in the term. Spirit; and 
the actual existence of a Will. He sees clearly, 
that the idea of the former is necessary to the 
conceiyability of the latter ; and that, vice versd, 
in asserting the fact of the latter he presumes and 
instances the truth of the former — just as in our 
common and received Systems of Natural Philoso- 
phy, the Being of imponderable Matter is assumed 
to render the Lodestone adduced to proye the 
reality of imponderable Matter. 

4. In short, I suppose the Brcader, whom I now 
inyite to the tibird and last Division of the work, 
already disposed to reject for himself and his 
human Brethren the insidious title of " Nature's 
noblest Animal/' or to retort it as the imconscious 
Irony of the Epicurean Poet on the animalizing 
tendency of his o^m philosophy. I suppose him 
convinced, that there is more i£ man thl^ can be 
rationally referred to the life of Nature and the 
mechanism of Organization ; that he has a wiU 
not included in this mechanism; and that the 
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Will is in au especial and pre-eminent sense the 
spiritual part of our Humanity. 

5. Unless then we have some distinct notion of 
the Will, and some acquaintance with the preva- 
lent errors respecting the same^ an insight into 
the nature of Spiritual Religion is scarcely possible; 
and our reflections on the particular truths and 
evidences of a Spiritual State will remain obscure, 
perplexed, and unsafe. To place my £.eader on 
this requisite Vantage-ground, is the purpose of 
the following Exposition. 

6. We have begim, as in geometry, with defining 
our Terms ; and we proceed, like the Geometri- 
cians, with stating our postulates ; the difference 
being, that the Postulates of Geometry no mao. 
can deny, those of Moral Science are such as no 
good man will deny. For it is not in our power vto 
disclaim ou» Nature, as sentient Beings ; but it is 
in our power to disclaim our Nature as Moral 
Beings. It is possible (barely possible, I admit) 
that a man may have remained ignorant or un- 
conscious of the Moral Law within him: and a 
man need only persist in disobeying the Law of 
Conscience to make it possible for himself to deny 
its existence, or to reject or repel it as a phantom 
of Superstition. Were it otherwise, the Creed 
would stand in the same relation to Morality as 
the Multiplication Table. 

7. This then is the distinction of Moral Philoso- 
phy — not that I begin with one or more Assump- 
tions : for this is common to all science ; but — that 
I assume a something, the proof of which no man 
can give to another, yet every man may find for 
himself. If any man assert, that he can not find 
it, I am bound to disbelieve him ! I cannot do 
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dfiierwise wifhout -unBettling the very fotmdstions 
rf my own moral Nature. For I either find it as 
an essential of the Humanity common to fiim and 
He : or I have not found it at all^ except as an 
Hypochondriast finds Glass Legs. If, on the 
omer hand, he will not find it, he excommunicates 
himself. He forfeits Ym personal Rights, and be- 
i^omes a Thing : i.e., one who may rightfully be 
employed, or med as a^ means to an end, against 
his will, and without regard to his interest. All 
the significant objections of the Materialist and 
Necessitarian are contained in the term. Morality ; 
all the Objections of the Infidel in the term, Re- 
ligion ! The very terms, I say, imply a something 
granted, which the Objection supposes not granted. 
The term presumes what the objection denies, and 
in denying presumes the contrary. For it is most 
important to observe, that the Reasoners on both 
sides commence by taking something for granted, 
our Assent to which they ask or demand: i.e., 
both set off with an Assumption in the form of a 
Postulate. But the Epicurean assumes what ac- 
cording to himself he neither is nor can be imder 

* On this principle alono is it possible to justify capital, or 
ignominious Punishments (or indeed any punishment not having 
the reformation of the Criminal, as one of its objects). Such 
Punishments, like those inflicted on Suicides, must be regarded as 
postAumotis : the wilful extinction of the moral and personal life 
being, for the purposes of punitive Justice, equivalent to a wilful 
destruction of the natural Life. If the speech of Judge Burnet to 
the Horse-stealer (You are not hanged for stealing a horse ; but, 
that Horses may not be stolen) can be vindicated at all, it must be 
on this principle ; and not on the all-unsettling scheme of Expe- 
dience, which IS the anarchy of Morals. 

[It is an interesting fact, that the crimes of horse-stealing and 
sheep-stealing sensibly diminished when their punishment was 
mitigated. They ranked at one period among capital o£fences in 
this country ; but such cases are now less frequent, and have, com- 
paratively, dwindled into insignificance.] 
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any cbligatian to assumey and demands wliat lie 
can haye no riglU to demand : for he denies tiie 
reality of all moral Obligation^ tHe existence of 
any Iliglit. If he use titewmh, Bight and ObK- 

Stion, he does it deceptiyelyy and means onb^ 
mpxdsion and Power. To oyerihrow the Faiu 
in aught hip^her or other than Kature and physical 
Necessity, is the yery purpose of his argument 
He desires you only to take for granted, that all 
reality is tncluded in Nature, and he may then 
safely defy you to ward off his conclusion — ^that 
nothing is eircluded ! 

8. But as he cannot morally demand, neither 
can he rationally expect, your Assent to this pre* 
miss : for he cannot oe ignorant, that the best and 
greatest of Men haye deyoted their liyes to the 
enforcement of the contrary, that the yast majority 
of the Human race in all ages and in all nations 
haye belieyed in the contrary ; and there is not a 
Language on Earth, in which he could argue, for 
ten minutes, in support of his scheme, without 
sliding into words and phrases, that imply the 
contrary. It has been said, that the Arabic has a 
thousand names for a Lion ; but this would be a 
trifle compared with the number of superflaous 
words and useless Synonyms that would be found 
in an Index Expurgatonus of any European Dic- 
tionary constructed on the principles of a consis- 
tent and strictly consequential Materialism ! 

9. The Christian likewise grounds his philosophy 
on assertions ; but with the best of all reasons for 
making them — ^yiz., that he ought so to do. He 
asserts what he can neither proye, nor accoimt for, 
nor himself comprehend ; but with the strongest 
of inducements, that of understanding thereby 
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wliateYer else it most concerns him to miderstand 
aziglit. And yet his Assertions have nothing in 
ihem of Theory or Hypothesis ; but are in imme- 
diate reference to three ultimate Facta; namely, 
ihe Beality of the law of conscience ; the exists 
ence of a responsible will, as the subject of 
that law ; and lastly, the existence of Evii/-^of 
E^vil essentially such, not by accident of outward 
circumstances, not derived from its physical con*- 
sequences, nor from any cause, out of itself. The 
first is a Fact of Consciousness ; the second a Fact 
of Keason necessarily concluded from the first; 
and the third a Fact of History interpreted by 
both. 

10. Omnia exeunt in mysterium, says a School- 
man : i.e.. There is nothing, the absolute ground 
of which is Tiot a Mystery. The contrary were 
indeed a contradiction in terms : for how can that^ 
which is to explain all things, be susceptible of an 
explanation? It would be to suppose the same 
thing first and second at the same time.* 

11. If I rested here, I should merely have 
placed my Creed in direct opposition to that of 
the Necessitarians, who assume (for observe hoth 
Parties begin in an Assumption, and cannot do 
otherwise) that motives act on the Will, as bodies 
act on bodies ; and that whether mind and matter 
are essentially the same or essentially difierent, 
they are both alike imder one and the same law 

r* As we recede from effect to cause, we shall finally reach a 
seu-sufficient cause, that whereby all other things are caused, 
which first-cause is not further explicable. All the known is 
derived from the unknown, all secondary principles arise from 
primary, all the complex from the elementary. Ex^anations are 
unpossible where we can no further elucidate. So oifficult words 
may be expounded by those more simple, but to further simplify 
the gimplest is impossible.] 
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of compulsory Causation. But this is far *£xmi 
exliausting my intention. I mean at the <0ame 
time to oppose the Disciples of Shaftbsbubt and 
those who, substituting one Eaith for another, 
haye been well called the pious Deists of the last 
Century, in order to distinguish them from the 
Infidels of the present age, who persuade them- 
selves (for the thing itself is not possible) that 
they reject all Faith. I declare my dissent from 
these too, because they imposed upon themselves 
an Idea for a Reality : a most sublime Idea indeed, 
and so necessary to human Nature, that without 
it no Virtue is conceivable : but still an Idea ! 
In contradiction to their splendid but delusory 
Tenets, I profess a deep conviction that Man was 
and is b, fallen Creature, not by accidents of bodily 
constitution, or any other cause, which human 
Wisdom in a course of ae^es miffht be supposed 
capable of remoying; but diseas^ in his Vt«, 
in that Will which is the true and only strict 
synonym of the word, I, or the intelligent Self. 
Thus, at each of these two opposite Roads (the 
Philosophy of Hobbes and that of Shaftesbury) 
I have placed a directing Post, informing my 
Fellow-travellers, that on neither of these Roads 
can they see the Truths to which I would direct 
their attention. 

12. But the place of starting was at the meet- 
ing of four Roads, and one only was the right 
road I proceed, therefore, to preclude the opinion 
of those likewise, who indeed agree with me as to 
the moral Responsibility of Man in opposition to 
Hobbes and the Anti-Moralists, and that He was 
a fallen Creature, essentially diseased, in opposition 
to Shaftesbury and the Misinterpreters of Plato ; 
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Imt who diflfer from me in exaggerating the dis* 
eased weakness of the Will into an absolute pii- 
yation of all Freedom, thereby making moral 
responsibility, not a mystery above comprehensiQn> 
but a direct contradiction, of which we do dis- 
tinctly comprehend the absurdity. Among the 
consequences of this Doctrine, is that direful one 
of swallowing up all the attributes of the fiupreme 
Being in the one Attribute of infinite Power, and 
thence deducing that Things are good and wise 
because they were created, and not created through 
Wisdom and Goodness. Thence to the awful At- 
tribute of Justice is explained away into a mere 
right of absolute Property ; the sacred distinction 
between Things and Persons is erased ; and the 
selection of Persons for Virtue and Vice in this 
Life, and for eternal Happiness or Misery in the 
next, is represented as the result of a mere Will, 
acting in the blindness and solitude of its own 
Infinity. The Title of a Work written by the 
great and pious Boyle is *' Of the awe, which the 
human Mind owes to the supreme Reason." This, 
iivthe language of these gloomy Doctors, must be 
translated into — " the horror, which a being ca- 
pable of eternal Pleasure or Pain is compelled to 
feel at the idea of an infinite Power, about to in- 
flict the latter on an immense majority of human 
Souls, without any power on their part either to 
prevent it or the actions which are (not indeed its 
causes but) its assigned signals, and preceding 
links of the same iron chain !" 

13. Against these Tenets I maintain, that a 
"Will conceived separately from Intelligence is a 
Non-entity and a mere Phantasm of Abstraction ; 
and that a Will, the state of which does in no 
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9en8e originate in its own act, is an absolute con* 
tradiction. It might be an Instinct, an Impulse^ 
a plastic Power, and, if accompanied with con- 
sciousness, a Desire ; but a Will it could not be I 
And this every Human Being knows with equal 
cleameaSy though different minds may reflect on it 
with dijBTerent degrees of distinctness; for who 
would not smile at the notion of a Bose willing to 
put forth its Buds and expand them into Flowers P 
That such a phrase would be deemed a poetic 
Licence proves the difference in the things : for 
all metaphors are grounded on an apparent like- 
ness of things essentially different. 1 utterly dis- 
claim the idea, that any human Intelligence^ with 
whateyer power it might manifest itself, is alone 
adequate to the office of restoring health to the 
Will : but at the same time I deem it impious 
and absurd to hold, that the Creator would have 
given us the faculty of Eeason, or that the Re- 
deemer would in so many varied forms of Argu- 
ment and Persuasion have appealed to it, if it 
had been either totally useless or wholly impotent. 
Lastly, I find all these several Truths reconciled 
and united in the belief, that the imperfect human 
understanding can be effectually exerted only in 
subordination to, and in a dependent alliance 
with, the means and aidances supplied by the all- 
perfect and supreme Reason ; but that under these 
conditions it is not only an admissible, but a neces- 
sary, instrument of ameliorating both ourselves 
and others. 

14. "We may now proceed to our reflections on 
the Spirit of Religion. The first three or four 
Aphorisms I have selected from the Theological 
Trorks of Dr. Henry More, a contemporary of 
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ArcHbisliop Leigbton's and like hlm^ holden in 
suspicion by tbe Galvinists of tbat time as a Lati- 
tadinarian and Platonizing Divine, and wbo pro- 
bably, like him, would have been arraigned as a 
CalYinist by the Latitudinarians (I cannot say, 
Platonists) of tbis Day, bad tbe suspicion been 
^equally groundless. One or two tbe Editor bas 
ventured to add from bis own Eeflections. Tbe 
purpose, bowever, is tbe same in all — ^tbat of de- 
claring, in tbe first place, wbat Spiritual Religion 
is Tiot, wbat is not a Religious Spirit, and wbat 
are not to be deemed influences of the Spirit. If 
after these Declaimers the Editor shall without 
proof be charged by any with renewing or favour- 
ing the errors of the Familists, Vanwts, Seekers^ 
Bekrmnists, or by whatever other names Church 
History records the poor bewildered Enthusiasts, 
who in the swarming time of our Republic turned 
tbe facts of the Gospel into allegories, and super- 
seded tbe written Ordinances of Christ by a pre- 
tended Teaching and sensible Presence of the 
Spirit, he appeals against them to their own con- 
sciences, as wilful Slanderers. But if with proof, 
I have in these Aphorisms signed and sealed my 
own Condemnation. 

" These things I could not forbear to write. For 
the Light within rm, that is, my Reason a/iid Con- 
science, does assure me, tbat the Ancient and 
Apostolic Faith according to the historical Mean- 
ing thereof, and in the Ivteral sense of the Creed, 
is solid and true: and that Familism in its fairest 
form and under whatever disguise, is a smooth 
Tale to seduce the simple from their Allegiance to 
Christ." — Henry Mor&s Theological Works, p. 372. 
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And here it will not be impertment to observe, that what the 
eldest Greek Fbilosopliy entitled the Reason ^N0T2) and Ideate the 
philosophic Apostle names the Spirit and Truths spiritually discerned : 
while to those who in the pride of Learning, or m the over-weening 
meanness of modem Metaphysics, decry the doctrine of the Spint 
in Han and its possible communion with the Holy Spirit, as vm^ 
enthusiasm, I submit the following Sentences from a Pajgan Philo- 
sopher, a Nobleman and a Minister of state: — "Ita dico, Lucili! 
aAOEB iNTBi. NOB Spibitus skdbt, malorum bonorumque nos- 
trorum observator et custos. Hie prout a iiobis tractatus est, ita 
nos ipse tractat Bonus tib sine Beo nemo est.** (" This I say, 
Lucinus, A Holt Sfibit abides within us, the observer of our 
eviL the guardian of our good. Just as he has been drawn by us, 
flo He himself draws us. No ONE IS A GOOD HAN WITHOUT QOD. *") 
— Seneca. 
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APHORISM XC. 

EVERY one is to give a reason of his faith ; 
but Priests and Ministers more punctually 
than any, their province being to make good every 
sentence of the Bible to a rational inquirer into 
the truth of these Oracles. Enthusiasts find it an 
easy thing to heat the fancies of unlearned and 
unreflecting Hearers; but when a sober man would 
be satisfied of the Grounds from whence they 
speak, he shall not have one syllable or the least 
tittle of a pertinent Answer. Only they wiU talk 
big of THE SPIRIT, and inveigh against Reason 
with bitter Reproaches, calling it carnal or fleshly, 
though it be indeed no soft flesh, but enduring 
and penetrant steel, even the sword of the Spirit, 
and such as pierces to the Heart. 

APHORISM XCI. 

THERE are two very bad things in this resolv- 
ing of men's Faith and Practice into the im- 
mediate suggestion of a spirit not acting on our 
Understandings, or rather into the illumination 
of such a Spirit as they can give no account of, 
such as does not enlighten their reason or enable 
them to render their doctrine intelligible to others. 
First, it defaces and makes useless that part of 
the Image of God in us, which we call reason : 
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and secondly, it takes away tliat advantage, whicli 
raises Christianity above all other Keligions^ that 
she dare appeal to so solid a faculty. 

APHOMSM XCn. 

IT is the glory of the Gospel Charter and the 
Christian Constitution, that its Author and 
Head is the Spirit of Truth, Essential Reason as 
vrell as Absolute and Incomprehensible Will. Like 
a just Monarch, he refers even his own causes to 
the Judgment of his high Courts. — He has his 
King's Bench in the Reason, his Court of Equity 
in the Conscience : that the Representative of his 
Majesty and universal Justice, this the nearest to 
the Kmg's heart, and the Dispenser of his par- 
ticular Decrees. He has likewise his Court of 
Common Pleas in the Understanding, his Court of 
Exchequer in the Prudence. The Laws are his 
Laws. And though by Signs and Miracles he 
has mercifully condescended to interline here and 
there with his own hand the great Statute-book, 
which he had dictated to his Amanuensis, Nature! 
yet has he been graciously pleased to forbid our 
receiving as the King's Mandates aught that is 
not stamped with the Great Seal of the Conscience, 
and countersigned by the Reason. 

APHORISM XCIII, 

On an UnUamed Ministry, under pretence of a Call of the Spirit, 
and inward Graces Superseding outward Helps. 

TELL me, Te high-flown Perfectionists, Ye 
Boasters of the Light within you, could the 
highest perfection of your inward Light ever show 
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to you the History of past Ages, the state of the 
World at present, the Knowledge of Arts and 
Tongues, without Books or Teachers ? How then 
can* you understand the Providence of God, or the 
age, the purpose, the fulfilment of Prophecies, or 
distinguish such as have been fulfilled from those 
to the fulfilment of which we are to look forward? 
How can you judge concerning the authenticity 
and uncorruptedness of the Gospels, and the other 
sacred Scriptures ? And how without this know- 
ledge can you support the truth of Christianity ? 
How can you either have, or give a reason for the 
faith which you profess? This Light within, 
that loves darkness, and would exclude those 
-excellent Gifts of God to Mankind, Knowledge, 
and Understanding, what is it but a sullen self- 
sufficiency within you, engendering contempt 
of Superiors, pride and a Spirit of Division, and 
inducing you to reject for yourselves and to 
undervalue in others the Helps without, which 
the Grace of God has provided and appointed for 
his Church — nay, to make them grounds or 
pretexts of your dislike or suspicion of Christ's 
Ministers who have fruitfully availed themselves 
of the Helps afforded them?* — Henry More. 



[* In the election of those instruments which it pleased God to 
nse for the plantation of the Faith, notwithstanding that at the first 
he did employ persons altogether unlearned, otherwise than by 
inspiration, more evidently to declare His immediate working, and 
to abase all human wisdom or knowledge ; yet, nevertheless, that 
counsel of His was no sooner performed, but in the next vicissitude 
and succession He did send His divine truth into the world, waited 
on with other learnings, as with Servants or handmaids : for so we 
see St. Paul, who was the only learned amongst the Apostles, bad 
his pen most used in the scriptures of the New Testament. — Lord 
Bacon On the Profidence ofLeaminffJ] 
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APHORISM XCI\\ 

THEEE are Wanderers, whom neither pride nor 
a perverse humour have led astray ; and whose 
condition is such, that I think few more worthy 
of a man's best directions. For the more imperi- 
ous Sects having put such imhandsome vizards on 
Christianity, and the sincere Milk of the Word 
having been everywhere so sophisticated by the 
humours and inventions of men, it has driven these 
anxious Melancholists *to seek for a Teacher that 
cannot deceive, the Voice of the eternal Word 
within them ; to which, if they be faithful, they 
assure themselves it will be faithful to them in 
return. Nor would this be a groundless Presump- 
tion, if they had sought this Voice in the Reason 
and the Conscience, with the Scripture articulat- 
ing the same, instead of giving heed to their 
Fancy and mistaking bodily disturbances, and the 
vapours resulting therefrom, for inspiration and 
the teaching of the Spirit. — Henry More. 

APHORISM XCV. 

WHEN every man is his own end, all things 
will come to a bad end. Blessed were those 
days, when every man thought himself rich and 
fortunate by the good success of the public wealth 
and glory. We want public Souls, we want them. 
I speak it with compassion : there is no sin and 
abuse in the world that aflGects my thought so 
much. Every man thinks, that he is a whole 
Commonwealth in his private Family. Omnes 
quae sua sunt quaerunt. All seek their own. — 
Bishop Hacket^s Sermons, p. 449. 
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COMMENT XCVc. 

1. SELFISHNESS is common to all ages and 
lO countries. In all ages Self-seeking is the 
Rule, and Self-sacrifice the Exception. But if to 
seek our private advantage in harmony with, and 
by the furtherance of, the public prosperity, and 
to derive a portion of our happiness from sym- 
pathy with the prosperity of our fellow-men — ^if 
this be Public Spirit, it would be morose and 
querulous to pretend that there is any want of it 
in this country and at the present time. On the 
contrary, the number of " Public Souls" and the 
general readiness to contribute to the public good, 
in science and in religion, in patriotism and in 
philanthropy, stand prominent* among the char- 
acteristics of this and the preceding generation. 
The habit of referring Actions and Opinions to 
fixed laws; Convictions rooted in Principles; 
Thought, In-sight, System ; — these, had the good 
Bishop lived in our times, would have been his 
Desiderata, and the theme of his Complaints. 
*' We want thinking Souls, we want them,'' 

* The very marked, positive as well a^ comparative, magnitnde 
and prominence of the Bump, entitled Benevolence (see Sjmrz- 
keini's Map of the Human Skull) ^ on the head of the late Mr. Jolm 
Thurtel, lias woefully unsettled the faith of many ardent Phreno- 
logists, and strengthened the previous doubts of a still greater 
number into utter disbelief. On my mind this fact (for 2t.fact it is) 
produced the directly contrary effect ; and inclined me to suspect, 
for the first time, that there may be some truth in the Spurzheimeian 
Scheme. Whether future Craniologists may not see cause to new- 
name this and one or two other of these convex gnomons, is quite a 
different question. At present, and according to the present use of 
words, any such change would be premature : and we must be con- 
tent to say, that Mr. Thurtel's Benevolence was insufBciently modi- 
fied by the unprotrusive and unindicated Convolutes of the Brain 
that secrete honesty and common-sense. The organ of Destnictive- 
ness was indivectXy potentiated by the absence or imperfect develop- 
ment of the Glandis of Beason and Conscience in this " Unfortunate 
Gentleman,^ 



d 
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2. This and the three preceding Extracts will 
suffice as precautionary Aphorisms. And here 
again, the Keader may exemplify the great ad- 
vantages to be obtained from the habit of tracing 
the proper meaning and history of Words. We 
need only recollect the common and idiomatic 
phrases in which the word " Spirit" occurs in a 
physical or material sense {ex. gr. fruit has lost its 
spirit and flavour), to be convinced that its pro- 
perty is to improve, enliven, actuate some other 
thing, not to constitute a thing in its own name. 
The enthusiast may find one exception to 'this 
where the material itself is called Spirit. And 
when he calls to mind, how this spirit acts when 
taken aZone by the unhappy persons who in their 
first exultation will boast that it is Meat, Drink, 
Fire, and Clothing to them, all in one — ^when he 
reflects, that its properties are to inflame, intoxi- 
cate, madden with exhaustion, lethargy, and 
atrophy for the Sequels — ^well for him, if in some 
lucid interval he should fairly put the question to 
his own mind, how far this is analogous to his own 
case, and whether the Exception does not confirm 
the Rule. The Letter without the Spirit killeth ; 
but does it follow, that the Spirit is to kill the 
Letter? To kill that which it is its appropriate 
office to enliven ? 

3. However, where the Ministry is not invaded, 
and the plain sense of the Scriptures is left undis- 
turbed, and the Believer looks for the suggestions 
of the Spirit only or chiefly in applying particular 
passages to his own individual case and exigences ; 
though in this there may be much weakness, some 
Delusion and imminent Danger of more, I cannot 
hut join with Henry More in avowing, that I feel 
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knit to such a man in the bonds of a common 
faith far more closely, than to those who receive 
neither the Letter nor the Spirit, turning the one 
into metaphor and oriental hyperbole, in order to 
explain away the other into the influence of 
motives suggested by their own understandings, 
and realized by their own strength. 



APHOEISMS 



ON THAT 



WHICH IS INDEED SPIRITUAL RELIGION. 



APHORISM XCVI. 

IN the selection of the Extracts that form the 
remainder of this Volume and the Comments 
affixed, the Author had the following Objects 
principally in view. First, to exhibit the true and 
scriptural meaning and intent of several Articles 
of Faith, that are rightly classed among the Mys- 
teries and peculiar Doctrines of Christianity. 
Secondly, to show the perfect rationality of these 
Doctrines, and their freedom from all just Objec- 
tion when examined by their proper Organs, the 
Reason and Conscience of Man. Lastly, to exhibit 
from the Works of Leighton, who, perhaps, of all 
our learned Protestant Theologians best deserves 
the title of a Spiritual Divine, an instructive and 
affecting picture of the contemplations, reflections, 
conflicts, consolations, and monitory experiences of 
a philosophic and richly-gifted mind, amply stored 
with all the knowledge that Books and long inter- 
course with men of the most discordant characters 
could give, under the convictions, impressions, and 
habits of a Spiritual Religion. 

1. To obviate a possible disappointment in any 
of my Readers, who may chance to be engaged in 
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* theological studies, it may be well to notice, that 
in vindicating the peculiar tenets of our Faith, I 
have not entered on the Doctrine of the Trinity, 
or the still profounder Mystery of the Origin of 
Moral Evil — and this for the reasons following : 

1. These Doctrines are not (strictly speaking) 
subjects of Reflection y in the proper sense of this 
word: and both of them demand a power and 
persistency of Abstraction, and a previous discip- 
line in the highest forms of human thought, which 
it would be unwise, if not presumptuous, to expect 
from any, who require ^^Aids to Reflection,'* or 
would be likely to seek them in the present Work. 

2. In my intercourse with men of various ranks 
and ages, I have found the far larger number of 
serious and inquiring Persons little, if at all, dis- 
quieted by doubts respecting Articles of Faith, 
that are simply above their comprehension. It is 
only where the Belief required of them jars with 
their moral feelings ; where a Doctrine in the 
sense, in which they have been taught to receive 
it, appears to contradict their clear notions of 
Eight and Wrong, or to be at variance with the 
divine Attributes of Goodness and Justice; that 
these men are surprised, perplexed, and alas ! not 
seldom ofiended and alienated. Such are the 
Doctrines of Arbitrary Election and Reprobation; 
the Sentence to everlasting Torment by an eternal 
and necessitating Decree ; vicarious Atonement, 
and the necessity of the Abasement, Agony, and 
ignominious Death of a most holy and meritorious 
Person, to appease the wrath of God. Now it is 
more especially for such Persons, unwilling sceptics, 
who believing earnestly ask help for their unbelief, 
that this Volume was compiled, and the Comments 
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written; and, therefore, to the Scripture Doctrines, 
intended by the above-mentioned, my principal 
attention has been directed. 



APHORISM XCVIL 

TITHERE, if not in Christ, is the Power that 
It can persuade a Sinner to return, that can 
bring home a Heart to Ood ? 

Common mercies of God, though they have a 
leading faculty to repentance (Rom. ii. 4), yet, 
the rebellious heart wul not be led by them. The 
judgments of God, public or personal, though they 
ought to drive us to God, yet the heart, unchanged, 
runs the further from God. Do we not see it by 
ourselves and other sinners about us ? They look 
not at all towards Him who smites, much less do 
they return ; or if any more serious thoughts of 
returning arise upon the surprise of an affliction, 
how soon vanish they, either the stroke abating, 
or the heart, by time, growing hard and senseless 
imder it ! Leave Christ out, I say, and all other 
means work not this way ; neither the works nor 
the word of God soimding daily in his ear, Meturn, 
return. Let the noise of the rod speak it too, and 
both join together to make the cry the louder, yet 
the wicked will do wickedly , Dan. xi. 10. 

COMMENT— XCVIIc. 

BY the phrase " in Christ,'' I mean all the super- 
natural Aids vouchsafed and conditionally 
promised in the Christian Dispensation: and among 
them the Spirit of Truth, which the world cannot 
receive, were it only that the knowledge oi spiritual 
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Trutli 13 of necessity immediate and intuitive: 
and the World or Natural Man possesses no higher 
intuitions than those of the pure Sense, which are 
the subjects of Mathematical Science. But Aids, 
observe ! Therefore, not hy Will of man alone : 
but neither without the Will. The doctrine of 
modem Calvinism as laid down bv Jonathan 
Edwards and Dr. Williams, which represents a 
Will absolutely passive, clay in the hands of a 
Potter, destroys all Will, takes away its essence 
and definition, as effectually as in saying — This 
Circle is square — I should deny the figure to be a 
circle at all. It was in strict consistency, therefore, 
that these Writers supported the Necessitarian 
Scheme, and made the relation of Cause and Effect 
the Law of the Universe, subjecting to its mechan- 
ism the moral World no less than the material 
or physical. It follows, that all is Nature. Thus, 
though few Writers use the term Spirit more fre- 
quently, they in effect deny its existence, and: 
evacuate the term of all its proper meaning. With 
such a system not the Wit of man nor all the 
Theodices ever framed by human ingenuity before 
and since the attempt of the celebrated Leibnitz,, 
can reconcile the Sense of Responsibility, nor the 
fact of the difference in kind between regret and 
REMORSE. The same compulsion of consequence 
drove the Fathers of Modem (or Pseudo-) Calvin- 
ism to the origination of Holiness in power, of 
Justice in right of Property, and whatever other 
outrages on the common sense and moral feelings 
of Mankind they have sought to cover, imder the 
fair name of Sovereign Qrace. 

I will not take on me to defend sundry harsh 
and inconvenient Expressions in the Works of 
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Cialyiii. Phrases equally strong and assertions 
not less rash and startling are no rarities in the 
Writings of Luther : for Catachresis was the 
favourite Figure of Speech in that age. But let 
not the opinions of either on this most fundamen- 
tal Subject be confounded with the new-England 
System, now entitled Calvinistic. The fact is 
•simply this. Luther considered the Pretensions to 
Free-will boastful, and better suited to the budge 
Doctors of the Stoic Fur than to the Preachers of 
the Gospel, whose great theme is the Redemption 
of the Will from Slavery ; the restoration of the 
Will to perfect Freedom being the end and con- 
summation of the redemptive Process, and the 
same with the entrance of the Soul into Glory, i.e., 
its imion with Christ: "glory" (John xvii. 6). 
being one of the names of the Spiritual Messiah. 
Prospectively to this we are to understand the 
words of our Lord. " At that day ye shall know 
that I am in my Father, and ye in me," John xiv. 
20 : the freedom of a finite will being possible 
under this condition only, that it has become one 
with the will of God. Now as the difference of a 
captive and enslaved Will, and no Will at all, such 
is the difference between the Lutheranism of Cal- 
vin and the Calvinism of Jonathan Edwards. 

APHORISM XCVIII. 

THERE is nothing in religion farther out of 
Nature's reach, and more remote from the 
natural man's liking and believing, than the doc- 
trine of Redemption by a Saviour, and by a 
crucified Saviour. It is comparatively easy to 
joarsuade men of the necessity of an amendment 
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of conduct ; it is more difficult to make them see 
the necessity of Repentance in the Gospel sense, 
.the necessity of a change in the principle of action ; 
but to convince men of the necessity of the Death 
of Christ is the most difficult of all. And yet the 
first is but varnish and whitewash without the 
second ; and the second but a barren notion with- 
out the last. Alas ! of those who admit the doc- 
trine in words, how large a number evade it in 
fact, and empty it of all its substance and efficacy^ 
making the effect the efficient cause, or attributing^ 
their election to Salvation to a supposed Foresight 
of their Faith, Obedience. But it is most vain to 
imagine a faith in such and such men, which beings 
foreseen by God, determined him to elect them 
for salvation : were it only that nothing at all is 
future, or can have this imagined yw^wri^io??, but 
as it is decreed, and because it is decreed by God 
so to be. 

COMMENT.— XCVIIIc. 

1. \T0 impartial person, competently acquainted 
ll with the History of the Reformation, and 
the works of the earlier Protestant Divines, at home 
and abroad, even to the close of Elizabeth's reign, 
will deny that the doctrines of Calvin on Redemp- 
tion and the natural state of fallen Man, are in all 
essential points the same as those of Luther, 
Zuinglius, and the first Reformers collectively. 
These doctrines have, however, since the re-estab- 
lishment of the Episcopal Church at the return of 
the second Charles, been as generally* exchanged 

* At a period in which Doctors Marsh and Wordsworth have, by 
the Zealous on one side, been charged with Popish principles on 
account of their Anii-hihliolatry, and the sturdy Adherents of the 
doctrines common to Luther and Cal\dn, and the literal interpreters 
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for what is commonly entitled Arminianism, but 
which, taken as a complete and explicit Scheme 
«f Belief, it would bo both historically and theo- 
logically more accurate to call Grotianismy or 
Christianity according to Grotius. The change 
was not, we may readily believe, effected without 
A struggle. In the Komish Church, this latitudi- 
narian System, patronised by^ the Jesuits, was 
manfully resisted by Jansenius, Amauld, and 
Pascal ; in our own Church by the Bishops Dave- 
nant, Sanderson, Hall, and the Archbishops XJsher 
and Leighton : and in the latter half of the pre- 
ceding Aphorism the Keader has a specimen of the 

of the Articles and Homilies are (I wish. I could say, altogether 
without any fault of their own) regarded by the Clergy generally 
as virtual Schismatics, Dividers o/J though not frimij the Church, 
it is serving the cause of charity to assist in circulating the follow- 
ing instructive passage from the Life of Bishop Hacket, respecting 
the dispute betweefi the Augustinians, or Luthero-Calvinistic 
Divines, and the Grotians of his Age : in which Controvery (says 
his Biographer) he, Hacket, " was ever very moderate." 

" But having been bred under Bishop Davenant and Dr. Ward in 
Cambridge, Jie was addicted to their sentiments. Archbishop Usher 
would say, that Davenant understood those controversies better 
than ever any man did since St. Augustin. But he (Bishop 
Hacket) used to say that he was mre he had three excellent men of 
his mind in this controversy. 1. Padre Paolo (Father Paul), whose 
letter is extant in Heinsius, anno 1604. 2. Thomas Aquinas. 3. St. 
Augustin. But besides and above them all, he believed in his 
Conscience that St. Paul was of the same mind likewise. Yet, at 
the same time, he would profess that he disliked no Arminians, but 
"such as revile and defame every one who is not so: and he would 
often commend Arminius himself for his excellent Wit and Parts, 
but only tax his want of reading and knowledge in Antiquity. 
And he ever held, it was the foolishest thing in the world to say 
the Arminians were popishli/ inclined, when so many Dominicans 
■and Jansenists were rigid followers of Augustin in these points : 
and no less foolish to say that the And-Armimanit were Puritans or 
Presbyterians, when Ward^ and Dav&iant, and Prideaux, and 
Brownrig, those stout Champions for Episcopacy, were decided 
Anti- Arminians ; while Arminius himself was ever a Presbyterian. 
Therefore he greatly commended the moderation of our Church, 
which extended e(^ual Communion to both." 
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reasonings by which Leighton strove to invalidate 
or counterpoise the reasonings of the innovators. 

2. Passages of this sort are, however, of rare 
occurrence in Leighton's works. Happily for 
thousands, he was more usefully employed in 
making his readers feel, that the Doctrines in 
question, scripturally treated^ and taken as co- 
organized parts of a great organic whole, need no 
such reasonings. And better still would it have 
been, had he left them altogether for those, who 
severally detaching the great Features of Revela- 
tion from the living Context of Scripture, do by 
that very act destroy their life and purpose. And 
then, like the Eyes of the Aranea prodigiosa,* 
they become clouded microscopes, to exaggerate 
and distort all the other parts and proportions. 
No offence then will be occasioned, I trust, by the 
frank avowal that I have given to the preceding 
passage a place among the Spiritual Aphorisms 
for the sake of the Comment : the following 
Remarks having been the first original Note I 
had pencilled on Leighton's Pages, and thus 
(remotely, at least) the occasion of the present 
Work. 

3. Leighton, I observed, throughout his in- 
estimable Work, avoids all metaphysical views 
of Election, relatively to God, and confines him- 
self to the Doctrine in its relation to Man : and 
in that sense too, in which every Christian may 
judge who strives to be sincere with his own 
heart. The following may, I think be taken as a 
safe and useful Rule in religious inquiries. Ideas, 



* The gigantic Indian Sjpider. — See Baker's Microscopic Experi- 
ments, 
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that derive their origin and substance from the 
Moral Being, and to the reception of which as 
true objectively {ue., as corresponding to a realitij 
out of the human mind) we are determined by a 
practical interest exclusively, may not, like theo- 
retical or speculative Positions, be pressed onward 
into all their possible fo^fcfl/ consequences* The 
Law of Conscience, and not the Canons of discur- 
sive Reasoning, must decide in such cases. At 
least, the latter have no validity, which the single 
Veto of the former is not sufficient to nullify. 
The most pious conclusion is here the most legiti- 
mate. 

4. It is too seldom considered, though most 
worthy of consideration, how far even those Ideas 
of Theories of pure Speculation, that bear the 
isame name with the Objects of Religious Faith, 
are indeed the same. Out of the principles neces- 
sarily presumed in all discursive Thinking, and 
which being, in the first place universal, and 
secondly, antecedent to every particular exercise 
of the ITnderstanding, are therefore referred to the 
Reason, the human Mind (wherever its powers are 
sufficiently developed, and its attention strongly 
directed to speculative or theoretical inquiries) 
forms -certain Essences, to which for its own pur- 
poses it gives a sort of notional Subsistence. 
Hence they are called Entia rationalia : the conver- 

* May not this just and excellent Rule be expressed more intelli- 
gibly (to a mathematician at least) thus: — Reasoning from Jinite to 
finite, on a basis of truth, also, reasoning from infinite to infinite, on 
a basis of truth, will always lead to truth, as intelligibly as tlie 
basis on which such truths respectively rest. AVhile, reasoning 
from finite to infinite, or from infinite to finite, will lead to apparent 
absur'dity, although the basis be true : and is not such appai-cnt 
absurdity, another expression for " truth unintelligible by a Jinite . 
mind?" 
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sion of whlcli into Entia realia, or real Objects, by 
aid of the Imagination^ has in all times been the 
fruitful Stock of empty Theories, and mischievous 
Superstitions, of surreptitious Premisses and ex- 
travagant Conclusions. For as these substantiated 
Notions were in many instances expressed by 
the same terms, as the objects of religious Faith ; 
as in most instances they were applied, though 
deceptively, to the explanation of real experiences; 
and lastly, from the gratifications, which the 
pride and ambition of man received from the 
supposed extensions of his Eiiowledge and In* 
sight; it was too easily forgotten or overlooked, 
that the stablest and most indispensable of these 
notional Beings were but the necessary forma of 
Thinking, taken abstractedly : and that like the 
breadthless Lines, depthless Surfaces, and perfect 
Circles of Geometry, they subsist wholly and solely 
in and for the Mind, that contemplates them. 
Where the evidence of the Senses fails us, and 
beyond the precincts of sensible experience, there 
is no Reality attributable to any Notion, but 
what is given to it by Revelation, or the Law 
of Conscience, or the necessary interests of 
Morality. 

Take an instance ; 

5. It is the office, and, as it were, the instinct 
of Reason to bring a unity into all our concep- 
tions and several knowledges. On this all system 
depends ; and without this we could reflect con- 
nectedly neither on nature nor our own minds. 
Now this is possible only on the assumption or 
hypothesis of a one as the ground or cause of 
the Universe, and which in all succession and 
through changes is the subject neither of Time 

L 
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nor Change. The one must be contemplate as 
Eternal and Immutable. 

6. Well ! the Idea, whicli is the basis of Beli- 
gion, commanded by the Conscience and requii^ 
by Morality, contains the same truths, or at 
least Truths that can be expressed in no other 
terms ; but this Idea presents itself to our mind 
with additional Attributes, and these too not 
formed by mere Abstraction and Negation — ^with 
the Attributes of Holiness, Providence, Love, 
Justice, and Mercy. It comprehends, moreover, 
the independent (extra-mundane) existence and 
personality of the supreme one, as our Creator, 
Lord, and Judge. 

7. The hypothesis of a one Ground and Prin- 
ciple of the Universe (necessary as an hf/pothem; 
but having only a logical and conditional necessity) 
is thus raised into the Idea of the living god, 
the supreme Object of our Faith, Love, Fear, 
and Adoration. Religion and Morality do in- 
deed constrain us to declare him Eternal and 
Immutable. But if from the Eternity of the 
Supreme Being a Reasoner should deduce the 
impossibility of a Creation; or conclude with 
Aristotle, that the Creation was co-eternal; or, 
like the latter Platonists, should turn Creation 
into JEmanation, and make the imiverse proceed 
from Deity, as the Sunbeams from the Solar 
Orb; — or if from the divine Immutability he 
should infer, that all Prayer and Supplication 
must be vain and superstitious : then, however 
evident and logically necessary such conclusions 
may appear, it is scarcely worth our while to 
examine, whether they are so or not. The 
Positions themselves mics^ be false. For were 
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they true, the Idea would lose the sole ground 
of its reality. It would be no longer the Idea 
intended by the Believer in Jm premiss — ^in the 
Premiss, with which alone Religion and morality 
are concerned. The very subject of the discussion 
would be changed. It would no longer be the 
God in whom we believe; but a stoical fate, or 
the superessential one of Plotinus, to whom 
neither Intelligence, nor Self-consciousness, nor 
Life, nor even Being can be attributed; nor 
lastly, the world itself, the indivisible one and 
only substance (substantia una et unica) of Spinoza, 
of which all Phaenomena, all particular and in- 
dividual Things, Lives, Minds, Thoughts, and 
Actions are but modifications. 

8. Let the Believer never be alarmed by Ob- 
jections wholly speculative, however plausible on 
speculative grounds such objections may appear, 
if he can but satisfy himself, that the Result is 
repugnant to the dictates of Conscience, and irre- 
conc3able with the interests of Morality. For to 
baffle the Objector we have only to demand of 
him, by what right and imder what authority 
he converts a Thought into a Substance, or asserts 
the existence of a real somewhat corresponding 
to a Notion not derived from the experience of 
his Senses. It will be of no purpose for him to 
answer, that it is a legitimate Notion. The Notion 
may have its mould in the understanding; but 
its realization must be the work of the fancy. 

9. A reflecting Reader will easily apply these 
remarks to the subject of Election, one of the 
stumbling stones in the ordinary conceptions of 
the Christian Faith, to which the Infidel points 

in scorn, and which far bettet ■mfen ^^^ \r3 *"«k. | 
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silent perplexity. Yet surely, from mistaken con- 
ceptions of the Doctrine. I suppose the person, 
with whom I am arguing, already so far a 
Believer, as to have convinced himself, both that 
a state of enduring Bliss is attainable under 
certain conditions ; and that these conditions con- 
sist in his compliance with the directions given 
and rules prescribed in the Christian Scriptures. 
These rules he likewise admits to be such, that, 
by the very law and constitution of the human 
mind, a full and faithful compliance with them 
cannot but have consequences, of some sort or other. 
But these consequences are moreover distinctly 
described, enumerated, and promised in the same 
Scriptures, in which the Conditions are recorded; 
and though some of them may be apparent to God 
only, yet the greater number of them are of such 
a nature that they cannot exist unknown to the 
Individual, in and for whom they exist. As 
little possible is it, that he should find these con- 
sequences in himself, and not find in them the 
sure marks and the safe pledges, that he is at 
the time in the right road to the Life promised 
under these conditions. Now I dare assert, that 
no such man, however fervent his charity, and 
however deep his humility, may be, can peruse 
the records of History with a reflecting spirit, or 
" look round the world " with an observant eye, 
and not find himself compelled to admit, that 
all men are not on the right Eoad. He cannot 
help judging, that even in Christian countries 
Many, a fearful Many! have not their faces 
turned toward it. 

10. This then is a mere matter of fact. Now 
comes the question. Shall the Believer, who thus 
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hopes on the appointed grounds of Hope, attribute 
this distinction exclusively to his own resolves and 
strivings ? or if not exclusively, yet primarily and 
principally ? Shall he refer the first movements 
and preparations to his own Will and Under- 
standing, and bottom his claim to the Promises 
on his own comparative excellence ? If not, if 
no man dare take this honour to himself, to whom 
shall he assign it, if not to that Being in whom 
the Promise originated, and on whom its Fulfil- 
ment depends ? If he stop here, who shall blame 
him ? By what argument shall his reasoning be 
invalidated, that might not be urged with equal 
force against any essential difierence between 
Obedient and Disobedient, Christian and World- 
ling? that would not imply that both sorts 
alike are, in the sight of God, the Sons of 
God by adoption? If he stop here, I say, who 
shall drive him from his position ? For thus far 
he is practically concerned — this the Conscience 
requires, this the highest interests of Morality 
demand It is a question of Facts, of the Will 
and the Deed, to argue against which on the 
abstract notions and possibuities of the specula- 
tive Eeason, is as imreasonable, as an attempt to 
decide a question of Colours by pure Geometry, 
or to imsettle the classes and specific characters of 
Natural History by the Doctrine of Fluxions. 

11. But if the Self-examinant will abandon 
this position, and exchange the safe circle of 
Beligion and practical Eeason for the shifting 
Sand- wastes and Mirages of Speculative Theology; 
if instead of seeking after the marks of Election 
in himself he undertakes to determine the ground 
and origin, the possibility and mod^ q1 ^<^^&ssql^ 
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itself in relation to God; — in this case, and 
whether he does it for the satisfaction of curiosity, 
or from the ambition of answering those, who 
would call God himself to account, why and by 
what right certain Souls were bom in Africa 
instead of England? or why (seeing that it is 
against all reason and goodness to choose a worse, 
when being omnipotent He could have created a 
better) God did not create Beasts Men, and Men 
Angels ? or why God created any men but with 
pre-knowledge of their obedience, and left any 
occasion for Election? — in this case, I say, we 
can only regret, that the Inquirer had not been 
better instructed in the nature, the boimds, the 
true purposes and proper objects of his intellectual 
faculties, and that he had not previously asked 
himself, by what appropriate Sense, or Organ of 
Knowledge, he hoped to secure an insight into a 
Nature which was neither an Object of his Senses, 
nor a part of his self-consciousness ! and so leave 
him to ward off shadowy Spears with the shadow 
of a Shield, and to retaliate the nonsense of 
Blasphemy with the Abracadabra of Presumption. 
He that will fly without wings must fly in his 
dreams : and tUl he awakes, will not find out, 
that to fly in a dream is but to dream of flying. 

12. Thus then the Doctrine of Election is in 
itself a necessary inference from an undeniable 
fact — necessary at least for all who hold that the 
best of men are what they are through the grace 
of God. In relation to the Believer it is a Hope, 
which if it spring out of Christian Principles, be 
examined by the tests and nourished by the means 
prescribed in Scripture, will become a lively and 
assured Hope, but which cannot in this life pass 
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into knowledge, much less certainty of fore-know- 
ledge. The contrary belief does indeed make the 
article of Election both tool and parcel of a mad 
and mischievous fanaticism. But with what force 
and clearness does not the Apostle confiite, dis- 
claim, and prohibit the pretence, treating it as a 
downright contradiction in terms ! See Romans, 
viii. 24. 

13. But though I hold the doctrine handled as 
Leighton handles it (that is practically, morally, 
humanly), rational, safe, and of essential impor- 
tance, I see many* reasons resulting from the 
peculiar circumstances, under which St. Paul 
preached and wrote, why a discreet Minister of 
the Gospel should avoid the frequent use of the 
term, and express the meaning in other words 
perfectly equivalent and equally scriptural: lest in 
saying truth he might convey error. 

14. Had my purpose been confined to one par- 
ticular Tenet, an apology might be required for so 
long a Comment. But the Reader will, I trust, 
have already perceived, that my Object has been 

* Exempli gratia : At the date of St. Faults Epistles, the rBoman) 
World may be resembled to a Mass in the Furnace in the first 
moment of fusion, here a speck and there a spot of the melted 
Metal shining pure and brilliant amid the scum and dross. To 
have received the name of Christian was a privilege, a high and 
distinguishing favour. No wonder, therefore, that in St. Paul's 
writings the words Elect and Election often, nay, most often, meSn 
the same as eccalumeniy ecclesia, i.e. those who have been called out 
of the World : and it is a dangerous perversion of the Apostle's 
word to interpret it in the sense in which it was used by our Lord, 
viz., in opposition to the Called. (Many are called but few chosen.^ 
In St. Paul's sense and at that time the Believers collectively 
formed a small and select number, and every Christian, real or 
nominal, was one of the Elect. Add, too, that this ambiguity is 
increased by the accidental circumstance that the hyricue, iBdes 
Bominicas, Lord's House, Kirk; and Ecclesia, the sum total of the 
Eccalumeni, evocoH^ Called-out; are both rendered by the same 
word, Church. 
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to establisli a general Knle of interpretation and 
vindication applicable to all doctrinal Tenets, and 
especially to the (so called) Mysteries of the 
Christian Faith: to provide a Safety-lamp for 
religious inquirers. Now this I find in the prin- 
ciple, that all Bevealed Truths are to be judged 
of by us, as far as they are possible subjects of 
human Conception, or grounds of Practice, or in 
some way connected with our moral and spiritual 
.Interests. In order to have a reason for n)rming 
a judgment on any given article, we must be sure 
that we possess a Eeason, by and according to 
which a judgment may be formed. Now in 
respect of all Truths, to which a real independent 
existence is assigned, and which yet are not 
contained in, or to be imagined under, any form 
of Space or Time, it is strictly demonstrable, that 
the human Eeason, considered abstractly, as the 
source of positive Science and theoretical Insight, 
is not such a Eeason. At the utmost, it has only 
a negative voice. In other words, nothing can be 
allowed as true for the human Mind, which 
directly contradicts this Reason. But even here, 
before we admit the existence of any such contra- 
diction, we must be careful to ascertain, that 
there is no equivocation in play, that two different 
subjects are not confounded imder one and the 
same word. A striking instance of this has been 
adduced in the difference between the notional 
One of the Ontologists, and the Idea of the 
Living God. 

15. But if not the abstract or speculative 
Reason — ^and yet a Reason there must be in order 
to a Rational Belief — then it must be the Practical 
Reason of Man, comprehending the Will, the 
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Conscience, the Moral Being with its inseparable 
Interests and Affections — that Reason, namely, 
which is the Organ of Wisdom, and (as far as Man 
is concerned) the Source of living and actual 
Truths. 

16. From these premisses we may further de- 
duce, that every doctrine is to be interpreted in 
reference to those, to whom it has been revealed, 
or who have or have had the means of knowing or 
hearing the same. For instance: the Doctrine 
that there is no name under Heaven, by which a 
man can be saved, but the name of Jesus. If the 
word here rendered Name, may be understood (as 
it well may, and as in other texts it must be) as 
meaning the Power, or originating Cause, I see no 
objection on the part of the Practical Reason to our 
belief of the declaration in its whole extent. It is 
true universally or not true at all. If there be 
any redemptive Power not contained in the Power 
of Jesus, then Jesus is not the Redeemer: not 
the Redeemer of the World, not the Jesus (ue., 
Saviour) of Mankind. But if with Tertullian and 
Augustin we make the Text assert the condenma- 
tion and misery of all who are not Christians by 
Baptism and explicit Belief in the Revelation of 
the New Covenant — then I say, the doctrine is 
true to all intents and purposes. It is true, in every 
respect, in which any practical, moral, or spiritual 
Interest or End can be connected with its truth. 
It is true in every respect to every man who has 
had, or who might have had, the Gospel preached 
to him. It is true and obligatoiy for every 
Christian Commimity and for every individual 
Believer, wherever the opportimity is afforded of 
spreading the Idght of the Gospel> and is^akis^^ 
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knotcn the name of the only Saviour and Bedeemer. 
For even though the uninformed Heathens should 
not perish, the guilt of their Perishing will attach 
to those who not only had no certainty of their 
safety, but who are commanded to act on the sup- 
position of the contrary. But if, on the other 
hand, a theological Dogmatist should attempt to 
persuade me, that this Text was intended to give 
us an historical knowledge of God^s future Actions 
and Dealings — and for the gratification of our 
Curiosity to inform us, that Socrates and Phocion, 
together with all the Savages in the Woods and 
Wilds of Africa and America, will be sent to keep 
company with the Devil and his Angels in ever- 
lasting Torments — I should remind him, that the 
purpose of Scripture was to teach us our duty, not 
to enable us to sit in judgment on the souls of our 
fellow creatures. 

17. One other instance will, I trust, prevent all 
misconception of my meaning. I am cloarly con- 
vinced, that the scriptural and only true* Idea of 
God will, in its development, be found to involve 
the Idea of the Tri-unity. Bijt I am likewise 
convinced, that previously to the promulgation of 
the Gospel the Doctrine had no claim on. the Faith 
of Mankind : though it might have been a legiti- 
mate Contemplation for a speculative philosopher, 
a Theorem in Metaphysics valid in the Schools. 

18. I form a certain notion in my mind, and 
say: this is what /understand by the term God.t 

* Or (I might have added) any Idea which does not either 
identify the Creator with the Creation, or else represent the 
Supreme Being as a mere impersonal Law or Ordo orditmns^ differ- 
ing from the Law of Gravitation only by its urdversaUty. 

[f " Effects, we acknowledge naturally, do include a power of 
their producing, before they were produced; and the thing so 
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Prom books and conversation I find, that the 
Learned generally counect the same notion with 
the same word. I then apply the Rules, laid 
down by the Masters of Logic, for the involution 
and evolution of Terms, and prove (to as many as 
agree with me in my premisses) that the Notion^ 
God, involves the Notion, Trinity. I now pass 
out of the Schools, and enter into discourse with 
some friend or neighbour, xmversed in the formal 
sciences, unused to the process of Abstraction, 
neither Logician nor Metaphysician ; but sensible 
and single-minded, *'an Israelite indeed," trusting 
in " the Lord God of his Fathers, even the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob." If I speak of 
God to him, what will he imderstand me to be 
speaking of P What does he mean, and suppose 
me to mean, by the word? An Accident or 
Product of the reasoning faculty, or an Abstraction 
which the human Mind forms by reflecting on its 
own thoughts and forms of thinking ? No ; by 
[the term] God he imderstands me to mean an 
existing and self-subsisting reality,* a real and 

existing with power to produce, if it were not eternal, must needs 
have been produced by somewhat before it, and so on, till we come 
to an eternal — that is to say, the first Power of all Powers, and 
first Cause of all Causes: and this it is which all men conceive 
by the name of GrOD, implying eternity, incomprehensibility, and 
omnipotency. — HoM>es^ Treatise on Human Nature.'] 

* I have elsewhere remarked on the assistance which those that 
labour after distinct conceptions would receive from the re-intro- 
duction of the terms objective and svhjecUve^ objective and subjective 
reality f &n., as substitutes for real and notional^ and to the exclusion 
of the false antithesis between real and ideal. For the Student in 
that noblest of the Sciences, the Scire teipsum, the advantage 
would be especially great* The few sentences that follow, in 
illustration of the terms here advocated, will not, I trust, be a wast& 
of the Header's Time. 

The celebrated Euler having demonstrated certain properties of 
Arches, adds: "All experience is in contradiction to this; but this 
* See the " Selection from Mr. CoUridge^s Library CorrMponcknoc." 
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personal being — even the Person, the I am, who 
Bent Moses to his Forefathers in Egypt* Of the 

is no reason for doubting its tmth.'* The words sound paradoxical, 
but mean no more than this — ^that the mathematical properties of 
Figure and Space are not less certainly the properties of Figure 
and Space because thejy can never be perfectly realized in wood, 
fitone, or iron. Now this assertion of Eider^s might be expressed at 
once, briefly and simply, by saying that the properties in question 
were subjectively true, though not objectively — or that the Mathe- 
matical Arch possessed a tubjecUve recUity though incapable of 
being realised objecUvehf, 

In like manner, if I had to express my conviction that Space 
was not itself a Thing ^ but a mode or Jbrm of perceiving, or the 
inward ground and condition in the Percipient, m consequence of 
which Things are seen as outward and co-existing, I convey this at 
once bv the words, Space is subjective, or Space is real in and for 
the Subject alone. 

If I am asked. Why not say in and for the nund, which every one 
would understand? I reply: We know, indeed, that all minds are 
Subjects, but are by no means certain that all Subjects are Minds. 
For a Mmd is a Subject that knows itself, or a Subject that is its 
own Object. The inward principle of Growth and individual Form 
in every Seed and Plant is a Subject^ and without any exertion of 
poetic privilege Poets may speak of the Soul of the Flower. But 
the man would be a Dreamer who, otherwise than poetically, should 
speak of Boses and Lilies as selj-conscious Subjects. Lastly, by the 
assistance of the terms Object and Subject, thus used as correspon- 
<iont Opposites, or as Negative and Positive in Physics (ex. gr, Neg. 
and Pos. Electricity), we may arrive at the distinct import and 
proper use of the strangely misused word, Idea. And as the Forms 
of Logic are all borrowed from Geometry (Ratiocinatio discursiva 
f ormas suas sive canonas recijiit ab intuitu), I may be permitted to 
■elucidate my present meaning. Every Line may be, and by the 
ancient Geometricians was, considered as a point produced, the two 



[* " In my solitary and retired imagination, I remember I am not 
alone, and therefore forget not to contemplate Him and His attri- 
"butes, who is ever with me, especially those two mighty ones, His 
wisdom and eternity. Time we may comprehend, but the infinite — 
my philosophy dares not say the angels can do that. God hath not 
made a creature that can comprehend Him, 'tis a privilege of His 
own nature ; " l am that I am " was his own definition unto 
Hoses; and 'twas a short one to confound mortality, that durst 
question God, or ask Him what He was. Indeed, He only is ; all 
others have been and shall be. What to us is to come, to His eter- 
nity is present ; His whole duration being but one permanent point, 
"without succession, parts, or division."— ^Str TJwmas Brovm^s 
'' Heligio Medid:'^ 
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actual existence of this divine Person lie lias tlie 
same historical assurance as of theirs ; confirmed 
indeed by the Book of Nature, as soon and as far 
as that stronger and better Light has taught him 
to read and construe it — confirmed by it, I say, 
but not derived from it. Now by what right can 
I require this Man (and of such men the great 

extremes being its poles, while the Point itself remains in, or is at 
least represented by, the midpoint, the Indifference of the two 
poles or correlative opposites. Logically applied, the two extremes 
or poles are named Thesis and Antithesis : thus, in the line 

I 
T A 

wo have T= Thesis, A = Antithesis, and I = Pnnctum Indifferens 
sive Ampkotericum^ which latter is to be conceived as both in as far 
as it may be eitker of the two former. Observe ; not both at the 
same time in the same relation ; for this would be the Identity of T 
and A, not the Indifference. But so, that relatively to A, I is equal 
to T, and relatively to T it becomes = A. For the purposes of th& 
universal Noetic^ in which we require Terms of most comprehensioB 
and least specific import, might not the Koetic Pentad be — 

1. Prothesis. 
2. Thesis. 4. Mesothesis. 3. Antithesis. 

5. Sjmthesis. 

= Prothesis. 

Sum. 

Thesis. Hesothesis. Antithesis. 

Ees. Agere. Ago, Patior. 

Synthesis. 
Agens. 

i.e. 1. Verb Substantive = Prothesis, as expressing the identity 
or co-inherence of Act and Being. 2. Substantive = Thesis, ex- 
pressing Being. 3. Verb = Antithesis, expressing Act. 4. Infinite 
= Mesothesis, as being either Substantive or Verb, or both at once, 
only in different relations ; as t6 ^avrl^iv 'AxiX^a iv Zriryi o^k 
idijvaTo ffib^tv rhv "Hpwa dir6 tou Oin^CKetv. Here BavrL^of is a 
Substantive, and the Noul Case in relation to the Verb idijvaTO ; 
and a Verb active in relation to (i.e. governing) the Accusative Case 
'AxtXiJa* ^' Participle = Synthesis. Thus, in Chemistry, Sul- 
phuretted Hydrogen is an Acid relatively to the more powerful 
Alkalis, and an Alkali relatively to a powerful Acid. Yet one other 
remark, and 1 pass to the question. In order to render the con- 
structions of pure Mathematics applicable to Philosophy, the 
Pythagoreans, 1 imagine, represented the Line as genercOed^ or ^Bia 
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majority of serious Believers consisted, previously 
to the Light of the Gospel) to receive a Notion of 
mine, wholly alien from his habits of thinking, 
because it may be logically deduced from another 
Notion, with which he was almost as little 
acquainted, and not at all concerned P Grant for 
a moment, that the latter (i.^., the Notion, with 

it were, radiated, by a Point not coutauQed in the Line, but indepen- 
dent, and Tin the language of that School) transcendent to all pro- 
duction, which it caused but did not partake in. Fadt^ non patUur. 
This was the Punctum invisibile, et presuppositum : and in this 
way the Pythagoreans guarded against the error of Pantheism, into 
which the later schools fell. The assumption of this Point I call 
the logical fkothesis. We have now, therefore, four Belations of 
Thought expressed, viz. : 1. Prothesis, or the Identity of T and A, 
which is neither, because in it, as the transcendent of both, both are 
contained and exist as one. Taken absolutely, this finds its applica- 
tion in the Supreme Being alone, the Pythagorean teteactys ; the 
INEPPABLB NAVE, to which no Image dare be attached ; the Point, 
which has no (real) Opposite or Counter-point, &c. But relatively 
taken and inadequately, the germinal power of every seed (see 
p. 66) might be generalised under the relation of Identity. 2. Thesis, 
or Position. 3. Antithesis, or Opposition. 4. Indifference. (To 
which, when we add the Synthesis or Composition, in its several 
fornls of Equilibrium, as in quiescent Electricity; of Neutraliza- 
tion, as of Oxygen and Hydrogen in Water ; and of Predominance, 
as of Hydrogen and Carbon, with Hydrogen predominant, in pure 
Alcohol ; or of Carbon and H^ydrogen, with the comparative pre- 
dominance of the Carbon, in Oil; we complete the five most general 
Forms or Preconceptions of Constructive Logic.) 

And now for the Answer to the Question, What is an idea, if it 
mean neither an Impression on the Senses, nor a definite Concep- 
tion, nor an abstract Kotion ? TAnd if it does mean either of these, 
the word is superfluous : and wnile it remains undetermined which 
of these is meant by the word, or whether it is not which you please, 
it is worse than superfluous. See the Statesman's Manual, 
Appendix ad imem.') But supposing the word to have a meaning 
of its own, what does it mean ? What is an idea ? In answer to 
this, I commence with the absolutely Real as the prothesis ; the 
^subjectively Eeal as the thesis; the objectively Eeal as the anti- 
thesis : and I affirm that Idea is the indifference of the two — so 
namely, that if it be conceived as in the Subject, the Idea is an 
Object, and possesses Objective Truth ; but if in an Object, it is 
then a Subject, and is necessarily thought of as exercising tho 
powers of a Subject. Thus, an idea conceived as subsisting in an 
Object becomes a LAW ; and a Law contemplated subjectively (in a 
mind) is an Idea. 
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wUcb. I first set out) as soon as it is combined 
with the assurance of a corresponding Reality 
becx>me8 identical with the true and efiective Idea 
of OtoA ! Grant, that in thus realizing the Notion 
I am warranted by Revelation, the Law of Con- 
science, and the interests and necessities of my 
Moral Being ! Yet by what authority, by what 
inducement, am I entitled to attach the same 
reality to a second Notion, a Notion drawn from 
a Notion. It is evident, that if I have the same 
Right, it must be on the same grounds. Revela- 
tion must have assured it, my Conscience required 
it — or in some way or other I must have an interest 
in this belief. It must concern me, as a moral and 
responsible Being. Now these grounds were first 

S'ven in the Redemption of Mankind by Christ, 
e Saviour and Mediator: and by the utter 
incompatibility of these offices with a mere Crea- 
tura On the doctrine of Redemption depends the 
Faith, the Duty, of believing in the Divinity of 
our Lord. And this again is the strongest Ground 
for the reality of that Idea, in which alone this 
Divinity can be received without breach of the 
faith in the unity of the Godhead. But such is 
the Idea of the Trinity. Strong as the motives 
are that induce me to defer the full discussion of 
this great Article of the Christian Creed, I cannot 
withstand the request of several Divines, whose 
situation and extensive services entitle them to 
the utmost deference, that I should so far deviate 
from my first intention as at least to indicate the 
point on which I stand, and to prevent the mis- 
conception of my purpose: as if I held the doctrine 
of the Trinity for a truth which Men could be 
called on to believe by mere force of reasoning. 
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independently of any positiye Revelation. In sliort, 
it had been reported in certain circles^ that I con- 
sidered this doctrine as a demonstrable paii; of the 
[Religion of Ifature. Now though it might bo 
sufficient to say, that I regard the very phrase 
*^Beveakd Religion ^^ as a pleonasm^ inasmuch as a 
religion not revealed is^ in my judgment^ no religion 
at all; I have no objection to annoimce more 
particularly and distinctly what I do and what I 
do not maintain on this point : provided that in 
the following paragraph, with this view inserted, 
the reader will look for nothing more than a plain 
statement of my Opinions. The grounds on which 
they rest, and the arguments by which they are 
to be vindicated, are for another place. 

19. I hold then, it is true, that all the (so 
called) Demonstrations of a God either prove too 
little, as that from the Order and apparent 
Purpose in Nature ; or too much, viz,^ that the 
World is itself God: or they clandestinely involve 
the conclusion in the premisses, passing off the 
mere analysis or explication of an Assertion for 
the Proof of it, — a species of logical legerdemain 
not unlike that of the Jugglers at a Fair, who 
putting into their mouths what seems to be a 
walnut, draw out a score yards of Ribbon — as in 
the Postulate of a First Cause. And lastly, in 
all these Demonstrations the Demonstrators pre- 
suppose the Idea or Conception of a God without 
being able to authenticate it, i.e., to give an 
account whence they obtained it.* For it is clear. 



[• See Kant's "Critique of Pure Keason" (Bohn's Edition), 
pp. 359 and following, for a review of the arguments employed by 
speculative reason in proof of the existence of a Supreme Being. — 
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that tlie proof first mentioned and the most 
natural and convincing of all (the Cosmological I 
mean^ or that from the Order in Nature) pre- 
supposes the Ontological — i.e., the proof of a God 
from the necessity and necessary Obfectivity of 
the Idea. If the latter can assure us of a God as 
an existing Beality, the former will go far to 
prove his Power, Wisdom, and Benevolence. All 
this I hold. But I also hold, that this truth, the 
hardest to demonstrate, is the one which of all 
others least needs to be demonstrated ; that 
though there may be no conclusive demonstrations 
of a good, wise, living, and personal GxmI, there 
are so many convincing reasons for it, within and 
without — a ffrain of sand sufficing, and a whole 
universe at hand to echo the decision ! — ^that for 
every mind not devoid of all reason, and des- 
perately conscience-proof, the Truth which it is 
the least possible to prove, it is little less than 
impossible not to believe ! only indeed just so 
much short of impossible, as to leave some room 
for the will and the moral election, and thereby 
to keep it a truth of Beligion, and the possible 
subject of a Commandment.* 



* In a letter to' a Friend on the mathematical Atheists of the 
French Bevolution. La Lande and others, or rather on a yoang man 
of distinguished abilities, bat an avowed and proselyting rartizan ci. 
their Tenets, I concluded with these words: — ^* The man who wiU 
belieye nothing but by force of demonstratiye evidence (even 
though it is stnctly demonstrable that the demonstrabiUty required 
would countervene all the purposes of the Truth in question, all 
that render the belief of the same desirable or obli^ttory) is not in 
a state of mind to be reasoned with on any subject. But if he fur- 
ther denies ihe fact of the Law of Conscience, and the essential 
difference between Bight and Wrong, I confess he puzzles me. I 
cannot, without gross inconsistency, appeal to his Conscience and 
Moral Sense, or I should admooish him that, as an honest man, he 
ought to advertise himself, with a Cavete onmes ! SoebaA tras^ S3>j<^^ 

M 
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30. On this account I do not demand 
Deiat, that he Bbonld adopt the doctrine of 
Trinity. For he might very well be jiutific 
replying, that he rejected the doctrine, not bee 
it could not be demonstrated, nor yet on 
BDore of any incomprehenBibilities and seei 
contradictionB that might be objected to ii 
knowing that these might be, and in fact 
been, urged with equal force against a pen 
God under any form capable of Love and Vet 
lion ; hut because he had not the same theore 
necessity, the same interests and instinct 
Keason for the one hjrpothesis as for the o\ 
It is not enough, the Deist might justly say, 
there is no cogent reason why I should not be] 
the Trinity; you must show me some co 
reason why I should. 

21. But the case is quite different with a CI 
tian, who accepts the Scriptures as the Wor 
God, yet refuses his assent to the plainest dec! 
tions of these Scriptures, and explains away 
most express t«xts into metaphor and hyperl 
because the literal and obvious interpretatio 
(according to his notions) absurd and contrai 
reason. Me is bound to show, that it is si 
any sense, not equally applicable to the t 
asserting the Being, Infinity, and Personalit 
Sod the Father, me Eternal and Omnipre 
OME, who created the Heaven and the £a 
And the more is he bound to do this, and 
greater is my right io demand it of him, beo 

nil bewm I I am a rogne.l And rb an honest msD myself, ] 
not advise him on prudential graunds to keep his opinioDB s 
last I shoiild joaMe mjBalf jjs accomptice, and b» hdping h 
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tHe doctrine of Kedemption from Sin supplies tlie 
Christian with motives and reasons for the divinity 
of the Redeemer far more concerning and coercive 
subjectiveli/, i.e., in the economy of his own Soiil^ 
than are all the inducements that can influence 
the Deist objectively , i.e., in the interpretation of 
Nature. 

22. Do I then utterly exclude the specidative 
Eeason from Theology r No ! It is its office and 
rightftd privilege to determine on the negative 
truth of whatever we are required to believe. The 
Doctrine must not contradict any universal prin- 
ciple : for this would be a Doctrine that contradicted 
itself. Or Philosophy ? No. It may be and has 
been the servant and pioneer of Faith by convincing 
the mind^ that a Doctrine is cogitable^ that the soul 
can present the Idea to itself; and that if we deter- 
mine to contemplate, or think of, the subject at all, 
so and in no other form can this be eflected. So 
far are both Logic and Philosophy to be received 
and trusted. But the duti/, and in some cases and 
for some persons even the right, of thinking on 
subjects beyond the bounds of sensible experience ; 
the grounds of the real truth ; the LifCy the Sub-^ 
stance, the Hope, the Love, in one word, the Faith : 
these are Derivatives from the practical, moral, and 
spiritual Nature and Being of Man. > 

APHORISM XCIX. 

THAT Keligion is desimed to improve the nature 
and faculties of Man, in order to the right 
governing of our actions, to the securing the peace 
and progress, external and internal, of Individuals 
and of Communities, and lastly, to the rendering 
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US capable of a more perfect state^ entitled tlie 
kingdom of God^ to whicli tlie present Life is 
probationary — ^this is a Truth, whicn all who have 
truth only in yiew, will receive on its own evidence. 
If such then be the main end of Religion altogether 
(the improvement namely of our nature and facul- 
Ues), it is plain, that every Part of Keligion is to 
be judged by its relation to this main end. And 
since the Cluistian Scheme is Beligion in its most 
perfect and effective Form, a revealed Religion, 
and, therefore, in a special sense proceeding from 
that Being who made us and knows what we are, 
of course therefore adapted to the needs and capa- 
bilities of Human Kature ; nothing can be a part 
of this holy faith that is not duly proportioned 
to this end. — Extracted mth alight alterations from 
Bumefs Preface to Vol. ii. of the History of the 
Reformation, 

COMMENT.— XCIXa 

THIS Aphorism should be borne in mind, when- 
ever a theological Resolve is proposed to us as 
an article of Faith. Take, for instance, the Deter- 
minations passed at the Synod of Dort, concerning 
the Absolute Decrees of God in connection with his 
Omniscience and Fore-knowledge. Or take the 
decision in the Council of Trent on the difference 
between the two kinds of Transubstantiation, the 
one in which both the Substance and the Accidents 
are changed, the same matter remaining — ^as in the 
conversion of Water to Wine at Cana : the other, 
in which the Matter and the Substance are changed, 
the Accidents remaining unaltered, as in the 
Eucharist — ^this latter being Transubstantiation 
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par eminence ! * Or rather take the still more 
tremendous Dogma, that it is indispensable to a 
saying Faith carefully to distinguish the one kind 
from the other, and to believe both, and to belieTe 
the necessity of believing both in order to Salvation ! 
For each or either of these extra-scriptural At^hAbb 
of Faith the preceding Aphorism supplies a safe 
criterion. Will the belief tend to the improve- 
ment of any of my moral or intellectual faculties P 
But before I can be convinced that a Faculty will 
be improved, I must be assured that it exists. On 
all these dark sayings, therefore, of Dort or Trent, 
it is quite sufficient to ask, by Yrhzi faculty, or gem, 
or inlet of knowledge, we are to assure ourselves 
that the words mean any thinff, or correspond to 
any object out of our own mind oreven in itfunlesB 
indeed the mere craving and striving to think on, 
after all the materials for thinking have been 
exhausted, can be called an object When a number 
of trustworthy Persons assure me, that a portion 
of Fluid which they saw to be Water, by some 
change in the Fluid itself or in their Senses, 
suddenly acquired the Colour, Taste, Smell, and 
exhilarating property of Wine, I perfectly under- 
stand what they tell me, and likewise oy what 

[* In the docirine of encharistic transnbstantiation, two things 
are assumed — ^firstly, that there is a change of substance ; secondly, 
that such change is effected by the words, " TMs is my body.** 
There is not in Scripture a hint of such a belief in apostolic times, 
nothing in the Kew Testament even alludes to any such doctrine. 
The literal construction of the words in Matt, xzvi 26-28, &c., 
which give the sole ground for the tenet of real presence, do also, 
by the same literali^, prohibit the additional idea of any change 
therein. Neither the belief in real, nor in that of symbohcal pre- 
sence in the Lord's supper, neoessitutes a belief in transubstantia- 
tion. The Lutheran church maintained the real presence in tihe 
unchanged bread and wine, the Catholic church holds transubstan- 
tiation, the Zwinglians held the whole symbolicaL^ 
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faculties they might have come to the knowledge 
of the Fact. But if anyone of the number not 
satisfied with my actjidescence in the Fact^ should 
insist on my believingy that the Matter remained 
the same^ the Substance and the Accidents having 
been removed in order to make way for a different 
Substance with different Accidents, I must entreat 
his permission to wait till I can discover in myself 
any facxdty, by which there can be presented to me 
a Matter distinguishable from Accidents, and a 
Substance that is different from .both. It is true, 
I have a faculty of Articulation ; but I do not see 
that it can be improved by my using it for the for- 
mation of words without meaning, or at best, for 
the utterance of Thoughts, that mean only the act 
of so thinking, or of trying so to think. But the 
end of Religfion is the improvement of our Nature 
and Faculties. I sum up the whole in one great 
practical Maxim. The object of religiom Contem- 
plation, and of a truly Spiritual Faith, is the ways 
OF God to Man. Of the Workings of the Godhead, 
God himself has told us, My Ways are not as your 
Ways, nor my Thoughts as your Thoughts. 

APHORISM c. 

The Characteristic Difference between the Discipline of the 
Ancient Philosophers and the Dispensation of the Gospel, 

1. -HY undeceiving, enlarging, and informing the 
jj Intellect, Philosophy sought to purify, and 
to elevate the Moral Character. Of course, those 
alone could receive the latter and incomparably 
greater Benefit, who by natural capacity and favour- 
able contingencies of Fortime were fit Eecipients 
of the former. How small the number, we scarcely 
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need the evidence of History to assure ns. Across 
tlie I^ight of Paganism, Flmosopliy flitted on, like 
itself, the Lantem-fly of the Tropics, a Light to 
and an Ornament, but alas ! no more than an 
ornament, of the surrounding darkness. 

2. Christianity reversed the order. By means 
accessible to all, by inducements operative on all, 
and by convictions, the groimds and materials of 
which all men might find in themselves, her first 
step was to cleanse the Heart. But the benefit did 
not stop here. In preventing the rank vapours 
that steam up from the corrupt ^<?ar^, Christianity 
restores the Intellect likewise to its natural clear- 
ness. By relieying the mind firom the distractions 
and importunities of the unruly passions, she 
improves the quality of the Understanding : while, 
at the same time, she presents for its contemplations 
Objects so great and so bright as cannot but enlarge 
the Organ by which they are contemplated. The 
Fears, the Hopes, the Eemembrances, the Antici- 
pations, the inward and outward Experience, the 
belief and the Faith, of a Christian, form of them- 
selves a philosophy and a Sum of Kaowledge, which 
a Life spent in the Gbove of Academus^ or the 
"paintedporch," could not have attained or col- 
lected. The result is contained in the fact of a 
wide and still widening Chkistendom. 

3. Yet I dare not say, that the effects have been 
proportionate to the divine wisdom of the Scheme. 
Too soon did the Doctors of the Church forget that 
the Hearty the M(yral Nature, was the beginning 
and the end; and that Truth, Kaowledge, and 
Lisight were comprehended in its expansion. This 
was the true and first apostasy — ^when in Council 
and Synod the Divine Humanities of the Gospel 
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rgave'way to speculatiye Systems, and Religion 
.became a Science of Shadows under the name of 
flheologyi or at best a bare Skeleton of Truth, 
without life or interest, alike inaccessible and 
imintelligible to the majority of Christians. For 
these, tl^refore, there remained only rites and 
ceremonies and spectacles, shows and semldances. 
Thus among the learned the substance of things 
hoped for (Heb. xi. 1) passed off into Notions; 
and for the TJnleamed the Surfaces of Things 
became Substance.* The Christian world was for 
centuries divided into the Many, that did not 
think at all, and the Few who did nothing but 
think — ^both alike unreflecting ^ the one from defect 
of the Act, the other from the absence of an 
OliiecL 

APHOKISM CL 

THEEE is small chance of Truth at the goal 
where there is not a child-like Humility at 
the Starting-post. 

COMMENT.— CIo. 

1. TTTJMILITY is the safest Ground of Docilitjr: 
n and Docility the surest Promise of Doci- 
bility. Where there is no working of Self-love 
in the heart that secures a leaning beforehand; 
where the great Magnet of the Planet is not over- 
whelmed or obscured by partial masses of Iron 
in close neighbourhood to the compass of the 

* Virium et proprietatum, qnsd non nisi de /Siu^stantibus predicari 
possmit, formis fujoerstantibus Attributio, est Supebstitio. (The 
assigning of qualities and properties which can only be predicated of 
solid substances to mere surfaces, is superstition.) 
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Judgment, tHougli hidden or unnoticed; there 
will this ^reat Besideratxim be found of a child- 
like Humility. Do I then say, that I am to be 
influenced by no interest ? Far from it ! There 
is an Interest of Truth : or how could there be a 
Love of Truth? And that a love of Truth for its 
own sake, and merely as Truth, is possible, my 
Soul bears witness to itself in its inmost recesses. 
But there are other interests — ^those of Goodness, 
of Beauty, of Utility. It would be a sorry proof 
of the Humility I am extolling, were I to ask for 
Angel's wings to overfly my own Human Nature. 
I exclude none of these. It is enough if the 
" lene cUnamen/' the gentle Bias, be given by no 
interest that concerns myself other than as I am 
a Man, and included in the great Family of man- 
kind ; but which does therefore especially concern 
me, because being a common Interest of all men 
it must needs concern the very essentials of my 
Being, and because these essentials, as existing in 
9 me, are especially intrusted to my particular charge. 
2. Widely different from tms social and trufli- 
attracted Bias, different both in its nature and its 
effects, is the Interest connected with the desire 
of distinguishing yourself from other men, in 
order to be distinguished by them. Hoc revera 
est inter te et veritatem : this Interest does indeed 
stand between thee and truth. I might add 
between thee and thy own soul. It is scarcely 
more at variance with the love of truth than it is 
imfriendly to the attainment that deserves that 
name. By your own act you have appointed the 
Many as your Judges and Appraisers: for the 
anxiety to be admired is a loveless passion, ever 
strongest with regard to those by whom we are 
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least known and least cared for, loud on tHe 
Hustings^ ^7 in the Ball-room^ mute and sullen 
at the family Fireside. What you have acquired 
by patient thought and cautious discrimination^ 
demands a portion of the same effort in those who 
are to receive it from you. But Applause and 
Preference are things of Barter; and if you 
trade in them^ Experience will soon teach you 
that there are easier and less unsuitable ways to 
win golden judgments than by at once tsudng the 
patience and humiliating the self-opinion of your 
judges. To obtain your end, your words must be as 
indefinite as their Thoughts : and how vague and 
general these are even on objects of Sense, the few 
who at a mature age have seriously set about the 
discipline of their faculties, and have honestly 
taken stock, best know by recollection of their own 
state. To be admired you must make your 
auditors believe at least that they imderstand 
what you say ; which, be assured, they never will, 
under such circumstances, if it be worth imder- 
standing, or if you understand your own soul. 
But while your prevailing motive is to be com- 
pared and appreciated, is it credible, is it possible, 
that you should in earnest seek for a knowledge 
which is and must remain a hidden Light, a secret 
Treasure ? Have you children, or have you lived 
among children, and do you not know, that in all 
things, in food, in medicine, in all their doings 
and abstainings they must believe in order to 
acquire a reason for their belief? But so is it 
with religious truths for all men* These we 
must all learn as children. The ground of the 
prevailing error on this point is the ignorance, 
that in spiritual concernments to believe and to 
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understand are not diverse things, but the same 
thing in different periods of its growth. Belief is 
the seed, received into the wfll, of which the 
Understanding or Knowledge is the Flower, and 
the thing believed is the fruit. Unless ye believe 
(saith the Prophet) ye cannot understand: and 
unless ye be humble as children, ye not only mil 
not, but ye cannot believe. Of such therefore is 
the Kingdom of Heaven. Tea, blessed is the 
calamity that makes us humble : though so re- 
pugnant thereto is our nature, in our present 
state, that after a while, it is to be feared, a second 
and sharper calamity would be wanted to cure us 
of our pride in having become so humble. 

3. Lastly, there are among us, though fewer 
and less in fashion than among our ancestors. 
Persons who, like Shaftesbury, do not belong to 
^* the herd of Epicurus," yet prefer a philosophic 
Paganism to the morality of the Gospel. Kow 
it would conduce, methinks, to the childlike 
Humility, we have been discoursing of, if the use 
of the term, Virtue, in that high, comprehensive^ 
and notional sense in which it was used by tho 
ancient Stoics, were abandoned, as a relic of 
Paganism, to these modem Pagans: and if Chris- 
tians restoring the word to its original import, 
viz., Manhood or Manliness, used it exclusively to 
express the quality of Fortitude; Strength of 
Character in relation to the resistance opposed by 
Nature and the irrational Passions to the Dictate.; 
of Reason ; Energy of Will in preserving the 
Line of Rectitude tense and firm against the 
warpiag forces and treacheries of temptation. 
Surely, it were far less unseemly to value ourselves- 
on this moral Strength than on Strength of Body> 
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or even Strengtli of Intellect. But we will rather 
value it for ourselves : and bearing in mind tlie 
old adage^ Quis custodiet ipsum CustodemP [Who 
shall keep the keeper himself P] we will value it 
the more, yea, then only will we allow it true 
i^iritual Worth, when we possess it as a gift of 
Urace, a boon of Mercy undeserved, a fulfilment 
of a free Promise (1 Corinth, x. 13). What more 
is meant in this last paragraph, let the venerable 
Hooker say for me in the following. 

APHORISM Cn. 

WHAT is Virtue but a Medicine, and Vice but 
a Wound P Tea, we have so often deeply 
wounded ourselves with Medicine, that God hath 
been fain to make woimds medicinable ; to secure 
by vice where virtue hath stricken ; to suffer 
the just man to fall, that being raised he may be 
taught what power it was which upheld him 
standing. I am not afraid to affirm it boldly with 
St. Augustine, that Men puffed up through a 
proud Opinion of their own Sanctity and Holiness 
received a benefit at the hands of God, and are 
assisted with his Grace when with his Grace 
they are not assisted, but permitted (and that 
;grievously) to transgress. Whereby, as they were 
through over-great Liking of themselves sup- 
planted {tripped up), so the dislike of that which 
did supplant them may establish them afterwards 
the surer. Ask the very Soul of Peter, and it 
shall undoubtedly itself make you this answer : 
My eager protestations made in the glory of my 
spiritual strength I am ashamed of. But my 
sname and the Tears, with which my Presumption 
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and my "Weakness were bewailed, recur in tha 
songs of my Thanksgiving. My Strength, had 
been my Ruin, my Fall hath proved my stay. — - 
Sermon on the Nature of Pride, Hooker^ a Worhj^ 
p. 521. 

APHOKISM Cni. 

THE Being and Providence of One Living God,. 
Holy, Gracious, Merciful, the Creator and 
Preserver of all things, and a Father of the 
Righteous; the Moral Law in its ^utmost height, 
breadth, and purity, a State of Retribution after 
Death; the ^ Resurrection of the Dead: and a 
Day of Judgment [See 103c, 3, 4] — all these 
were known and received by the Jewish People, 
as established Articles of the National Faith, at or 
before the proclaiming of Christ by the Baptist. 
They are the groundwork of Christianity, and 
essentials in the Christian Faith, but not ita 
characteristic and peculiar Doctrines : except 
indeed as they are confirmed, enlivened, realized 
and brought home to the whole Being of Man, 
Head, Heart, and Spirit, by the truths and 
influences of the Gospel. 

Peculiar to Christianity are : 

I. The belief that a Means of Salvation ha& 
been eflected and provided for the Human Race 
by the incarnation of the Son of God in the 
person of Jesus Christ; and that his Life on 
earth, his Sufferings, Death, and Resurrection, are 
not only proofs and manifestations, but likewise 
essential and effective parts of the great redemp- 
tive Act, whereby also the Obst^le from the 
corruption of our I^fature is rendered no longer 
insurmountable. 
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II. The belief in the possible appropriation of 
this benefit by Bepentance and Faith^ including 
the Aids that render an effective Faith and 
Sr^entance themselves possible. 

III. The belief in the reception (by as many as 
''shall be Heirs of Salvation") of a living and 
spiritual Principle, a seed of Life capable of 
surviving this natural life, and of existmg in a 
divine and immortal State. 

IV. The belief in the awakening of the Spirit 
in them that truly believe, and in the communion 
of the Spirit, thus awakened, with the Holy 
Spirit. 

V. The belief in the accompanying and conse- 
quent gifts, graces, comforts, and privileges of 
the Spirit, which acting primarily on the heart 
and will, cannot but manifest themselves in 
suitable works of Love and Obedience, i.e., in 
right acts with right affections, from right prin- 
ciples. 

VI. Further, as Christians, we are taught that 
these Works are the appointed signs and evi- 
dences of our Faith ; and that, under limitation 
of the power, the means, and the opportunities 
afforded us individually, they are the rule and 
measure, by which we are bound and enabled to 
judge, of what spirit we are. 

YII. All these, together with the doctrine of 
the Fathers re-proclauned in the everlasting Gos- 
pel, we receive in the full assurance that God 
beholds and will finally judge us with a merciful 
consideration of our infirmities, a gracious accept- 
ance of our sincere though imperfect strivings, a 
forgiveness of our defects through the mediation, 
and a completion of our deficiencies by the perfect 
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righteousness, of the Man Christ Jesus, even the 
Word that was in the beginning with God, and 
who, being God, became Man for the redemption 
of Mankind. 

COMMENT.— OIIlo. 

1. T EARNESTLY entreat the Eeader to pause 
X awhile, and to join with me in reflecting 
on the preceding Aphorism. It has been my aim 
throughout this work to enforce two points: 1. 
That Morality, arising out of the Eeason and 
Conscience of Men, and Prudence, which in like 
manner flows out of the Understanding and the 
natural Wants and Desires of the Individual, are 
two distinct things. 2. That Morality with 
Prudence as its instrument has, considered ab- 
stractedly, not only a value, but a worth in itself. 
Now the question is (and it is a question which 
every man must answer for himself) " From what 
you know of yourself; of your own Heart and 
Strength ; and from what History and personal 
Experience have led you to conclude of mankind 
generally; dare you trust to it? Dare pou trust 
to it ? To it, and to it alone P " If so, well I It 
is at your own risk. I judge you not. Before 
Him, who cannot be mocked, you stand or fall. 
But if not, if you have had too good reason to 
know, that your heart is deceitM and your 
strength weakness : if you are disposed to exclaim 
with Paul — ^the Law indeed is holy, just, good, 
spiritual; but I am carnal, sold imder sin: for 
that which I do, I allow not ; and what I would, 
that I do not ! — ^in this case, there is a Voice that 
says. Come unto me : and I will give you rest. This 
is the Yoice of Ohriet : and the Conditions und^i^ 
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wUch the promise was civen by him are that you 
belieye in him, and beueye his words. And he 
has farther assured you, that if you do so, you 
will obey him. You are, in short, to embrace the 
Christian Faith as your Religion — those Truths 
which St. Paul believed qfier his conversion, and 
not those only which he believed no less undoubt- 
ingly while he was persecuting Christ, and an 
enemy of the Christian Beligion. With what 
consistency could I offer you this volume as Aids 
to Beflection, if I did not call on you to ascertain 
in the first instance what these truths are ? But 
these I could not lay before you without first 
numerating certain other points of belief, which 
tiiough truths, indispensable truths, and truths 
comprehended, or rather pre-supposed, in the 
Christian Scheme, are yet not these Truths (1 John 
V. 17). 

2. While doing this, I was aware that the 
Positions in the first paragraph of the preceding 
Aphorism, to which the numerical marks are 
affixed, will startle some of my Readers. Let the 
following sentences serve for the notes correspond- 
ing to the marks : 

3. ^Be you holy : even as God is holy. — ^What 
more does he require of thee, man ! than to do 
justice, love mercy, and walk humbly with the 
Lord thy God ? To these summary passages from 
Moses and the Prophets (the first exhibiting the 
closed, the second the expanded Hand of the 
Moral Law) I might add the Authorities of 
Gbotius and other more orthodox and not less 
learned Divines, for the opinion that the Lord's 
Prayer was a selection, and the famous Passage 
/Tie Hour is coming: John v. 28, 29] a citation 
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by our Lord from the Liturgy of the Jewish 
Church. But it will be sufficient to remind the 
reader, that the apparent diflference between the 
prominent moral truths of the Old and those of 
the New Testament results from the latter having 
been written in Greek; while the conyersations 
recorded by the Evangelists took place in Hebrew 
or Syro-Chaldaic. Hence it happened that where 
our Lord cited the original text, his Biographers 
substituted the Septuagint Yersion, while our 
English Yersion is in both instances immediate and 
literal — ^m the Old Testament from the Hebrew 
Original, in the New Testament from the freer 
Greek Translation. The text, " I give you a new 
commandment," has no connection with the pre- 
sent subject. 

4. ^ There is a current mistake on this point like- 
wise, though this article of the Jewish Belief is not 
only asserted by St. Paul, but is elsewhere spoken 
of as common to the Twelve Tribes. The mistake 
consists in supposing the Pharisees to have been a 
distinct Sect, and in strangely over-rating the 
number of the Sadducees. The former were dis- 
tinguished not by holding, as matters of religious 
belief, articles different from the Jewish Church 
at large ; but by their pretences to a more rigid 
orthodoxy, a more scrupulous performance. They 
were, in short (if I may dare use a phrase which 
I dislike as profane and denounce as uncharitable), 
the Evangelicak and strict Professors of the Day. 
The latter, the Sadducees, whose opinions much 
more nearly resembled those of the Stoics than the 
Epicureans (a remark that will appear paradoxical 
to those only who have abstracted their notions 
of the Stoic Philosophy from Epictetus, Mark 
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Antoninej and certain brilliant inconsistencies of 
Seneca)^ were a handful of rich men, romanized 
Jews, not more numerous than Infidels among us, 
and holden by the people at large in at least equal 
abhorrence. Their great argument was : that the 
Belief of a future state of rewards and punishments 
injured or destroyed the purity of the Moral Law 
for the more enlightened Glasses, and weakened 
the influence of the Laws of the Land for the 
People, the vulgar Multitude. 

APHORISM CIV. 

1. T WILL now suppose the Beader to have 
X thouditfully re-perused the Paragraph con- 
taining the Tenets peculiar to Christianity, and if he 
have ms religious principles yet to form, I should 
expect to overhear a troubled Murmur ; How can I 
comprehend this ? How is this to be proved ? To 
the first question I should answer : Christianity is 
not a Theory, or a Speculation , but a Life. Not a 
Philosophy of Life, but a Life and a living Process. 
To the second . Try it. It has been eighteen 
hundred Years in existence : and has one Indivi- 
dual left a record, like the following ? [I tried it ; 
and it did not answer. I made the experiment 
faithfully according to the directions; and the 
result has been, a conviction of my own credulity.] 
Have you, in your own experience, met with any 
one in whose words you could place Ml confidence, 
an<] who has seriously affirmed, [I have given 
Christianity a fair trial I was aware, that its 
promises were made only conditionally. But my 
heart bears me witness, that I have to the utmost 
of my power complied with these conditions. Both 
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outwardly and in the discipline of my inward acts 
and affections, I have performed the duties which 
it enjoins, and I have used the means, which it 
prescribes. Yet my Assurance of its truth has 
received no increase. Its promises have not been 
ftdfilled : and I repent me of my delusion ! ] If 
neither your own experience nor the History of 
almost two thousand years has presented a single 
testimony to this purport ; and if you have t&bA 
and heard of many who have lived and died bearing 
witness to the contrary : and if you have yourself 
met with some one, in whom on any other point 
you would place imqualified trust, who has on his 
own experience made report to you, that "he is 
faithful who promised, and what he promised he 
has proved himself able to perform : '* is it bigotry, 
if I fear that the Unbelief, which prejudges and 
prevents the experiment, has its source elsewhere 
than in the uncorrupted judgment ; that not the 
strong free Mind, but the enslaved will, is the true 
original Infidel in this instance P It would not be 
the first time, that a treacherous Bosom-Sin had 
suborned the tlnderstandings of men to bear false 
witness against its avowed Enemy, the right though 
imreceivedOwnerof theHouse, who had longwamed 
it out, and waited only for its ejection to enter and 
take possession of the same. 

2. Ihave elsewhere in the present Work explained 
the difference between the Understanding and the 
Eeason, by Reason meaning exclusively the specula- 
tive or scientific Power so called, the Nous or Mens 
of the Ancients. And wider still is the distinction 
between the Understanding and the Spiritual Mind. 
But no Gift of God does or can contradict any other 
Gift, except bymisuse or misdirection. M.Q^^x^b^&^ 
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therefore do I admits that there can be no contra- 
riety between Beyelation and the Understanding ; 
unless you call the fact, that the Skin, though 
sensible of the warmth of the Siin, can convey no 
notion of its figure or its joyous light, or of the 
colours, which it impresses on the clouds, a con- 
trariety between the Skin and the Eye ; or infer 
that the cutaneous and the optic nerves contradict 
each other. 

3. But we have grounds to believe, that there 
are yet other Rays or effluences from the Sun, which 
neitiier Feeling nor Sight can apprehend, but which 
are to be inferred from the effects. And were it 
even so with regard to the Spiritual Sim, how would 
this contradict the Understanding or the Eeason P 
It is a sufficient proof of the contrary, that the 
Mysteries in question are not in the direction of the 
Understanding or the (speculative) Reason. They 
do not move on the same line or plane with them, 
and therefore cannot contradict them. But besides 
this, in the Mystery that most immediately con- 
cerns the Believer, that of the birth into a new and 
spiritual life, the common sense and experience of 
mankind come in aid of their faith. The analogous 
facts, which we know to be true, not only facihtate 
the apprehension of the facts promised to us, and 
expressed by the same words in conjunction with 
a distinctive epithet; but being confessedly not 
less incomprehensible, the certain knowledge of the 
one disposes us to the belief o{ the other. It removes 
at least all objections to the truth of the doctrine 
derived from the mysteriousness of its subject The 
Life, we seek after, is a mystery ; but so both in 
itself and in its origin is the Life we have. In 
order to meet this question, however, with minds 
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duly prepared, there are two preliminary inquiries 
to be decided ; the first respecting the purport, the 
second respecting the language of the Gospel. 

4. First then of the purport, viz., what the 
Gospel does not, and what it does profess to be. 
The Gospel is not a system of Theology, nor a 
Syntagma of theoretical propositions and conclu- 
sions for the enlargement of speculative knowledge, 
ethical or metaphysical. But it is a History, a 
series of Facts and Events related or announced. 
These do indeed involve, or rather I should say 
they at the same time are, most important doctrinal 
Truths ; but still Facts and Declaration of Facts. 

5. Secondly of the language. This is a wide 
subject, But the point, to which I chiefly advert, 
is the necessity of thoroughly understanding the 
distinction between analogous, and metaphorical 
language. Analogies are used in aid of Conviction : 
Metaphors, as means of Illustration, The langua^ 
is analogous, wherever a thing, power, or principle 
in a higher dignity is expressed by the same thing, 
power, or principle in a lower but more known- 
form. Such, for instance, is the language of John 
iii. 6. That which is horn of the Flesh, is Flesh ; that 
which is bom of the Spirit, is Spirit. The latter half 
of the verse contains the fact asserted; the former 
half the analogous fact, by which it is rendered 
intelligible. If any man choose to call this metO' 
phorical or figurauve, I ask him whether with 
Hobbs and Bolingbrbke he applies the same rule 
to the moral attributes of the Deity ? Whether 
he regards the divine Justice, for instance, as a 
metaphorical term, a mere figure of speech P If he 
disclaims this, then I answer, neither do I regard 
the words, born again, or spiritual life, as figures or ^ 
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metapliors. I haye only to add, that these analogiea 
are tne material, or (to speak chemically) the Si9e, 
of Sjrmbols and symboU(»l expressions ; the nature 
of which is always ^titegorical {i.e., expressing the 
same subject but with a difference in contra-diranc- 
tion firom metaphors and similitudes), that are 
always aliegOTicel (i.e.y expressing a different subject 
but with a resemblance) will be found explained at 
large in the Statesman's Manual, p. 35-38. 

6. Of metaphorical language, on the other hand, 
let the following be taken as instance and illustra- 
tion. I am spc^Eiking, we will suppose, of an Act, 
which in its own nature, and as a producing and 
efficient cause, is transcendent ; but which pro- 
duces sundry effects, each of which is the same in 
kind with an effect produced by a Cause well 
known and of ordinary occurrence. Now, when I 
characterize or designate this transcendent Act,, 
in exclusive reference to these its effects, by a 
succession of names borrowed from their ordinary 
causes ; not for the purpose of rendering the Act 
itself, or the manner of the Agency, conceivable, 
but in order to show the nature and magnitude of 
the Benefits received from it, and thus to excite 
the due admiration, gratitude, and love in the 
Beceivers; in this case I should be rightly de- 
scribed as speaking metaphorically. And in thia 
case to confound the similarity, in respect of the 
effects relatively to the Recipients, with an identity 
in respect of the causes or modes of causation 
relatively to the transcendent Act or the Divine 
Agent, is a confusion of metaphor with analogy, 
and of figurative with literal; and has been and 
continues to be a fruitfrd source of superstition or 
enthusiasm in Believers, and of objections and 
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prejudices to Infidels and Sceptics. But eacli of 
these points is worthy of a separate consideration : 
and apt occasions will be found of reverting to 
them severally in the following Aphorisms^ or the 
comments thereto attached. 



APHORISM CV. 

FAITH elevates the soul not only above Sense 
and sensible things^ but above Eeason itself. 
As Beason corrects the errors which Sense might 
occasion, so supernatural Faith corrects the errors 
of natural Beason judging according to Sense. 

COMMENT.—CVo. 

1. rpHE Editor's remarks on this Aphorism from 
X Archbishop Leighton cannot be better 
introduced, or their purport more distinctly 
announced, than by the following sentence from 
Harrington, with no other change than was neces- 
sary to make the words express, without aid of 
the context, what from the context it is evident 
was the Writer's meaning : — " The definition and 
proper character of Man — ^that, namely, which 
should centra-distinguish him from the Animalfl 
— ^LS to be taken from his Beason rather than 
from his Understanding : in regard that in other 
creatures there may be something of Understand- 
ing, but there is nothing of Beason." See the 
Friendy vol. i. p. 263-277: and the Appendix 
(Note G) to the Statesman* a Manual. 

2. Sir Thomas Brown, in his ^^ Beligio Medici," 
complains that there are not impossibilities enough 
in Beligion for hiB active faith; and adopts by 
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choice and in free preference, such interpretations 
of certain texts and declarations of Holy Writ^ as 
place them in irreconcilable contradiction to the 
demonstrations of science and the experience of 
mankind, because (says he) ^' I love to lose myself 
in a mystery, and 4 my soUtary recreation to 
pose my apprehension with those inyolyed enigmas 
and riddles of the Trinity and Incarnation" — and 
because he delights (as thinking it no yulgar part 
of faith) to beKeye a thing not only aboye but 
contrary to Reason^ and against the eyidence of 
our proper senses. For the worthy knight could 
answer all the objections of the Deyil and 
Reason (! !) ^^with the odd resolution he had 
learnt of Tertullian : Gerttmi est quia impossibile 
est. It is certainly true, because it is quite im- 
possible!" Now, this I call TJltra-fidunism* 
[excess of faith]. 

* 1. There is this advantage in the occasional use of a ne'wly-minted 
term or title, expressing the doctrinal schemes of particular sects or 
parties, that it avoids the inconveniences that presses on either side, 
whether we adopt the name which the Party itself has taken up by 
which to express its peculiar tenets, or that by which the same 
Party is designated by its opponents. If we take the latter, it most 
often happens that cither the persons are invidiously aimed at in 
the designation of the principles, or that the name implies some 
consequence or occasional accompamment of the principles denied 
by the parties themselves, as applicable to them collectively. On 
the other hand, convinced as I am that current appellations are 
never wholly indifferent or inert, and that, when employed to ex- 
press the characteristic Belief or Object of a reUgious confederacy, 
they exert on the Many a great and constant, though insensible, 
influence, I cannot but fear that in adopting the former I may bo 
sacrificing the interests of Truth beyond what the duties of courtesy 
can demand or justify. In a tract published in the year 1816, 1 
have stated my objections to the word Dniturians — as a name which 
in its proper sense can belong only to the Maintainers of the Truth 
impugned by the persons who have chosen it as their designation. 
" For Unity or Unition, and indistinguishable Unicity or Sameness, 
are incompatible terms. We never speak of the Unity of Attrac- 
tion, or the Unity of Bepulsion; but of the Unity of Attraction and 
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3. Again, there is a scheme constructed on the 
principle of retaining the social sympathies, that 

Eepulsion in each corpuscle. Indeed, the essential diversity of the 
conceptions. Unity and Sameness, was among the elementary prin- 
ciples of tne old Logicians; and Leibnitz, in his critique on 
Wissowatius, has ably exposed the sophisms grounded on the con- 
fusion of the two terms. But in the exclusive sense in which the 
name, Unitarian, is appropriated by the Sect, and in which they 
mean it to be understood, it is a presumptuous Boast and an 
uncharitable calumny. No one of the Churches to which they on 
this article of the Christian Faith stand opposed, Greek or Latin, 
ever adopted the Term, Trini — or Tri-uni-tarians as their ordinary 
and proper name : and had it been otherwise, yet Unity is assuredly 
no logical Opposite to Tri-Unity, which expressly includes it. The 
triple Alliance is a fortiori Alliance. The true designation of their 
characteristic Tenet, and which would simply and inoffensively ex- 
press a fact admitted on all sides, is Psilanthropism, or the assertion 
of the mere humanity of Christ." 

2. I dare not hesitate to avow my regret that any scheme of 
doctrines or tenets should be the subject of penal law ; though I 
can easily conceive that any scheme, however excellent in itself, 
may be propagated, and however false or injurious, may be assailed, 
in a manner and by means that would make the Advocate or 
Assailant justly punishable. But then it is the manner , the means, 
that constitute the crime. The merit or demerit of the Opinions 
themselves depends on their originating and determining causes, 
which may differ in every different Believer, and are certainly 
known to Him alone who commanded us. Judge not, lest ye be 
juiced. At all events, in the present state of the Law, I do not see 
where we can begin, or where we can stop, without inconsistency 
and consequent hardship. Judging by all that we can pretend to 
know, or are entitled to infer, who among us will take on himself 
to deny that the late Dr. Priestley was a good and benevolent man, 
as sincere in his love, as he was intrepid and indefatigable in his 
pursuit, of Truth ? Now let us construct three parallel tables, the 
first containing the Articles of Belief, moral and theological, main- 
tained by the venerable Hooker, as the representative of the Estab- 
lished Church, each article being distinctly lined and numbered ; 
the second, the Tenets and Persuasions of Lord Herbert, as the 
representative of the platoniziug Deists ; and the third, those of Dr. 
Priestley. Let the points in which the second and third agree with 
or differ from the first be considered as to the comparative number, 
modified by the comparative weight and importance of the several 
points — and let any competent and upright Man be appointed the 
Arbiter, to decide according to bis oest judgment, without any 
reference to the truth of the opinions, which of the two differed 
from the first the more widely | I say this, well aware that it would 
be abundantly more prudent to leave it unsaid. But I say it in the 
conviction that the UberalUy in the adoption of admitted mitnomers 
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attend on the name of Belieyer, at the least 
possible expenditure of Belief; a scheme of pick- 
in the naming of doctrinal systems, if only they bare been nega- 
tirely legalised, is but an equivocal proof m liberality towards the 
penom who dissent from ns. On the contrary, I more than suspect 
that the former liberality does in too many men arise from a latent 

S'edisposition to transfer their reprc^tion and intolerance from the 
octrmes to the Doctors, from the Belief to the Belieyers. In- 
decency, Abuse, Scoffing on subjects dear and awful to a multitude 
of our fellow-citizens. Appeals to the vanity, appetites, and malig- 
nant passions of ignorant and incompetent jud^s — these are 
flagrant overt-acts, condemned by the Law written m the heart of 
every honest man, Jew, Turk, and Christian. These are points 
respecting which the humblest honest man feels it his duty to hold 
himself infallible, and dares not hesitate in giving utterance to the 
verdict of his conscience, in the Jury-box as fearlesslv as by his 
fire-side. It is far otherwise with respect to matters oi faith and 
inward conviction : and with respect to these, I say — Tolerate no 
Belief tlmt you judge false and of injurious tendency : and arraign 
no Believer. The Man is more and other than his Belief: and God 
only knows how small or how large a part of him the Belief in 
question may be, for good or for evU. fiiesist every false doctrine : 
and call no man heretic. The false doctrine does not necessarily 
make the man a heretic ; but an evil heart can make any doctrine 
heretical. 

8. Actuated by these principles, I have objected to a false and 
deceptive designation in the case of one System. Persuaded that 
the doctrines previously enumerated are not only essential to the 
Christian Beligion, but those which contra-distinguish the religion 
as Christian, I merely repeat this persuasion in another form when 
I assert that (in my sense of the word. Christian) Unitarianism is 
not Christianity. But do I say that those who call themselves 
Unitarians are not Christians ? God forbid ! I would not think, 
much less promulgate, a judgment at once so presumptuous and 
so uncharitable. Let a friendly antagonist retort on my scheme of 
faith in the like manner : I shall respect him all the more for his 
consistency as a reasouer, and not confide the less in his kindness 
towards me as his Neighbour and Fellow-christian. This latter 
and most endearing name I scarcely know how to withhold even 
from my friend, Hyman Hdrwitz, as often as I read, what every 
lieverer of Holy Writ and of the English Bible ought to read, his 
admirable Vindicue Hebraiojb ! It has trembled on the verge, as 
it were, of my lips every time I have conversed with that pious, 
learned, strong-minded, and single-hearted Jew, an Israelite indeed 
and without guile — 

Cujus cura sequi naturam, legibus uti, 
£t mentem vitiis, ora negare dolis ; 
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ing and cHoosing Scripture texts for the support 
of doctrines that had been learned beforehand 
from the higher oracle of Common Sense ; which> 

Virtutes opibus, vemm prsBponere falso, 

'NH vacuum sensu dicere, nil facere. 
Post obitum vivani* secum, secum requiescam, 

Kec fiat melior sors mea sorte su& ! 

(Whose care it was to follow nature, use her laws. 
To free his mind from vice, his lips from all deceit ; 
The true before the false he prized, virtue ere gain, 
Sound reason governed all his words and all his deeds. 
Yea, after deau may I with him both live and rest, 
Kor may I ever share a lot more blest than his. 

From a Poem o/Hildeberi on his Master, 
the persecuted Berengarius, 

4. Under the same feelings, I conclude this Aid to Reflection by 
applying the principle to another misnomer, not less inappropriate 
and far more influential. Of those, whom I have foxmd most reason 
to respect and value, many have been members of the Church of 
Borne ; and, certainly, I did not honour those the least who scrupled^ 
even in common parlance, to call our Church a reformed Church. 
A similar scruple would not, methinks, disgrace a Protestant as ta 
the use of the words, Catholic or Boman Catholic ; and if (tacitly, 
at least, and in thought) he remembered that the Bomish Anti- 
catholic Church would more truly express 1^ fact — Romish, to 
mark that the corruptions in discipline, doctrine, and practice do, 
for the larger part, owe both their origin and perpetuation to tha 
Bomish Court and the local Tribunals of the CUy of Bome, and 
neither are or ever have been Catholic, i.e., universal, throughout 
the Boman Empire, or even in the whole Latin or Western Church 
— and ^n^t-catholic, because no other Church acts on so narrow and 
excommunicative a principle, or is characterized by such a jealous^ 
spirit of monopoly. Instead of a Catholic (universal) spirit, it 
may be truly described as a spirit of Particularism counterfeiting 
Catholicity by a negative totahty and heretical self-circumscription 
— ^in the first instances cutting off, and since then cutting herself off 
from, all the other members of Christ's Body. For the rest, I think 
as that man of true catholic spirit and apostolic zeal, Bichard 
Baxter, thought ; and my readers will thank me for conveying my 
reflections in his own words, in the following golden passage from 
his Life, "faithfully published from his own original MSS. by 
Matthew Silvester, 1696." 

5. " My censures of the Papists do much differ from what they 
were at m-st. I then thought that thdr errors in the doctrines of 
faith were ^eir most dangerous mistakes. But now I am assured 
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as applied to the truths of Reli^on, means the 
popular part of the philosophy in fashion. Of 
course, the scheme dif&rs at different times and in 
different Individuals in the number of articles 
excluded; but it may always be recognized by 
this permanent character, that its object is to draw 
religion down to the Belieyer's intellect, instead 
of raising his intellect up to religion. And this 
extreme I call Minimi-fidianism [defect of faith]. 
4. Now, if there be one Preventive of both 
these extremes more efficacious than another, and 
preUminary to aU the rest, it is the being made 
fully aware of the diversity of Beason and under- 
standing. And this is the more expedient, because 
though there is no want of authorities ancient and 
modem for the distinction of the faculties, and the 
distinct appropriation of the terms, yet our best 
writers too often confound the one ^th the other. 

that their misexpressions and misimderstandiiig us, with our mis- 
taMiigs of them and inconvenient expressing of onr own opinions, 
have made the difference in most points appear much greater tiian 
it is ; and that in some it is next to none at all. But the great and 
unreconcilable differences lie in their Church Tyranny; in the 
usurpations of their Hierarchy and Priesthood, under the name of 
spiritual authority exercising a temporal Lordship ; in their corrup- 
tions and abasement of God's Worship; but above all, in their 
systematic befriending of Ignorance and Vice. 

^' At first, I thought that Mr. Perkins well proved that a Papist 
cannot go beyond a reprobate ; but now I doubt not that God hath 
many sanctified ones among them, who have received the true doc- 
trine of Christianity so practically, that their contradictory errors 
prevail not against them, to hinder their love of God and their sal- 
vation : but that their errors are like a conquerable dose of poison, 
which a healthful nature doth overcome. And I can never bdieve 
that a man may not be saved by that reUgion which doth but bring him 
to the true Love of God and to a heavenly mind and life: nor that God 
mil ever cast a Soul into hell that timly loveth him. Also, at first it 
would disgrace any doctrine with me, if I did but hear it called 
popery and anti-christian ; but I have long learned to be more im- 
partial, and to know that Satan can use even the names of Popery 
and Antichrist to bring a truth into suspicion and discredit" — 
Baxter's Life, Part I. p. 181 
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Even Lord Bacon himself, who in liis Novum 
Organum haB so incomparably set forth the nature 
of the difference, and the unfitness of the latter 
faculty for the objects of the former, does never- 
theless in sundry places use the term Eeasou 
where he means the Understanding, and sometimes, 
though less frequently. Understanding for Eeason. 
In consequence of thus confounding the two terms, 
or rather of wasting both words for the expression 
of one and the same faculty, he left himself no 
appropriate term for the other and higher gift of 
Eeason, and was thus under the necessity of adopt- 
ing fantastical and mystical phrases, ex. gr. the 
diy light (lumen siccum), the lucific vision, &c., 
meaning thereby nothing more than Eeason in 
contra-distinction from the Understanding. Thus 
too in the preceding Aphorism, by reason Leigh- 
ton means the hxmian Understanding, the explana- 
tion annexed to it being fby a noticeable coinci- 
dence), word for word, the very definition which 
[Kant] the Founder of the Critical Philosophy 
gives of the Understanding* — namely, "the 
Faculty judging according to Sense." [105] 



CVL— ON THE DIFFERENCE IN KIND OF THE 
REASON AND THE UNDERSTANDING. 

Scheme of the Argument, 

1. i^N the contrary, Eeason is the Power of 

\J Universal and necessary Convictions, the 

Source and Substance of Truths above Sense, and 

[* ^* We can reduce all acts of tlie understanding to judgments, 
so that understanding may bo represented as the faculty of judging" 
—Kant's Critique^ p. 67.] 
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liaring their efvidenoe in themsdyes.* Its pfreaence 
is always marked by the neeemty of the positioii 
affirmed : this necessity being eondUional^ when a 
truth of Reason is applied to Facts of Experience^ 
or to the rules and maxims of the Understanding ; 
but absolute^ when the subject matter is itself me 
growth or o&pring of the Reason. Hence arises 
a distinction in the Reason itself, deriyed from the 
different mode of applying it, and from the objects 
to which it is directed : accordingly as we con- 
sider one and the same gift, now as the ground of 
formal principles, and now as the origin of Ideas. 
Contemplated distinctiyely in reference to formal 
(or abstract) truth, it is the speculative Reason ; 
but in reference to actual (or moral) truth, as the 
fountain of Ideas and the Light of the Conscience, 
we name it the practical Reason. Wheneyer by 
self-subjection to this uniyersal Light, the Will of 
the Indiyidual, the particular Will, has become a 
Will of Reason, the man is regenerate : and Reason 
is then the Spirit of the regenerated man, where- 
by the Person is capable of a quickening inter- 
communion with the Divine Spirit. And herein 
consists the mystery of Redemption, that this has 
been rendered possible for us. "And so it is 
written : the first man Adam was made a liying 
soul, the last Adam a quickening Spirit." 
(1 Cor. xy. 45.) We need only compare the 

Jassages in the writings of the Apostles Paul and 
ohn, concerning the Spirit and Spiritual Gifts, 
with those in the Proyerbs and in the Wisdom of 

[• " Certain of our cognitions rise completely above tlie sphere of 
all possible experience, and just in this transcendental or super- 
sensible sphere, lie the investigations of reason. The unavoidable 
problems of pure reason are God, Freedom of the Will, and Immor- 
tality."— J^a7i<'» Critique^ p. 4.J 
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Solomon respecting Season, to be convinced that 
the terms are synonymous. In this at once most 
comprehensive and. most appropriate acceptation 
of the word, Reason is pre-eminently spiritoal, 
and a Spirit, even our Spirit, through an influence 
of the same grace by which we are privileged to 
say Our Father ! 

2. On the other hand, the Judgments of the 
Understanding are binding only in relation to the 
objects of our Senses, which we reflect imder the 
forms of the Understanding. It is, as Leighton 
rightly defines it, " the Faculty judging according 
to Sense." Hence we add the epithet human, 
without tautology : and speak of the human Under- 
standing, in disjimction from that of Beings higher 
or lower than man. But there is, in tUs sense, 
no human Eeason. There neither is nor can be 
but one Eeason, one and the same : even the Light 
that lighteth every man's individual Understand- 
ing (Discuraua), and thus maketh it a reasonable 
Understanding, Discourse of Reason — " One only, 
yet manifold ; it goeth through all understanding, 
and remaining in itself regenerateth all other 
powers." (Wisdom of Solomon, c. viii.) The 
same writer calls it likewise ^^ an influence from 
the Olory of the Almighty ^^ this being one of the 
names of the Messiah, as the Logos, or co-eternal 
Filial Word. And most noticeable for its coinci- 
dence is a fragment of Heraclitus, as I have indeed 
already noticed elsewhere. ^' To discourse rationally 
it behoves us to derive strenffth from that which 
is common to all men : for alfhuman Understand- 
ings are nourished by the one Divine Word. 

3. Beasts, we have said, partake of Understand- 
ing. If any man deny this, there is a ready way 
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of settling the question. Let Hm give a careful 
perusal to Hiiber's two small volumes, on Bees and 
Ants (especially the latter), and to Kirby and 
Spencers Introduction to Entomology : and one or 
other of two things must follow. He will either 
change his opinion as irreconcilable with the facts ; 
or he must deny the facts, which yet I cannot 
suppose, inasmuch as the denial would be tanta- 
mount to the no less extravagant than uncharitable 
assertion, that Hiiber, and the several eminent 
Naturalists, French and English, Swiss, German, 
and ItaUan, by whom Hiiber's observations and 
experiments have been repeated and confirmed, 
had all conspired to impose a series of falsehoods 
and fairy-tales on the world. I see no way at 
least, by which he can get out of this dilemma, 
but by over-leaping the admitted Eules and Fences 
of all legitimate Discussion, and either transferrins: 
to the word, Understanding, the definition alreadf 
appropriated to Reason, or defining Understanding 
in genere by the specific and accessional perfections 
which the human Understanding derives from its 
co-existence with Reason and Free-will in the same 
individual person; in plainer words, from its being 
exercised by a self-conscious and responsible 
Creature. And, after all, the supporter of Har- 
rington's position would have a right to ask him, 
by what other name he would designate the faculty 
in the instances referred to P If it be not imder- 
standing, what is it P 

4. In no former part of this volume has the 
Author felt the same anxiety to obtain a patient 
Attention. For he does not hesitate to avow, that 
on his success in establishing the validity and 
importance of the distinction between Reason and 
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Understanding, he rests lis hopes of carrying the 
Beader along with him through all that is to follow. 
Let the Student but clearly see and comprehend 
the diversity in the things themselves, the expedi- 
ency of a correspondent distinction and appropria- 
tion of the tpords will follow of itself. Turn back 
for a moment to the Aphorism [105], and having 
re-perused the first paragraph of this Comment 
thereon, regard the two following narratives as 
the illustration. I do not say proof : for I take 
these from a multitude of facts equally striking 
for the one only purpose of placing my meaning 
out of all doubt. 

6. Hiiber put a dozen Humble-bees under a 
Bell-glass along with a comb of about ten silken 
cocoons so unequal in height as not to be capable 
of standing steadily. To remedy this two or three 
of the Humble-bees got upon the comb, stretched 
themselves over its edge, and with their heads 
downwards fixed their forefeet on the table on 
which the comb stood, and so with their hind feet 
kept the comb from falling. When these were 
weary, others took their places. In this con- 
strained and painful posture, fresh bees relieving 
their comrades at intervals, and each working in 
its turn, did these afiectionate little insects support 
the comb for nearly three days: at the end of 
which they had prepared sufficient wax to build 
piUars with. But these pillars having accidentally 
got displaced, the bees had recourse again to the 
same manoeuvre (or rather pedosuYre,) till Hiiber, 
pitying their hard case, &c. 

6. "I shall at present describe the operations of 
a single ant that I observed sufficiently long to 
satisfy my curiosity. 

o 
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'*One rainy day, I observed a Labourer digging 
tbe ground near the aperture which gave entrance 
to the ant-hilL It placed in a heap the several 
fragments it had scraped up, and formed them into 
small pellets, which it deposited here and there 
upon the nest. It returned constantly to the same 
place, and appeared to have a marked design, for 
it laboured with ardour and perseverance. I 
remarked a slight furrow, excavated in the ground 
in a straight Une, representing the plan of a path 
or gaUery. The Labourer, the whole of whose 
movements fell imder my immediate observation, 
gave it greater depth and breadth, and cleared out 
its borders : and I saw at length, *in which I could 
not be deceived, that it had the intention of estab- 
lishing an avenue which was to lead from one of 
the stories to the imder-ground chambers. This 
path, which was about two or three inches in length, 
and formed by a single ant, was opened above and 
bordered on each side by a buttress of earth ; its 
concavity en forme de gouttiere was of the most 
perfect regularity, for the architect had not left an 
atom too much. The work of this ant was so well 
followed and understood, that I could almost to a 
certainty guess its next proceeding, and the very 
fragment it was about to remove. At the side of 
the opening where this path terminated, was a 
second opening to which it was necessary to arrive 
by some road. The same ant engaged in and exe- 
cuted alone this imdertaking. It furrowed out and 
opened another path, parallel to the first, leaving 
between each a little waU of three or four lines in 
height. Those ants who lay the foimdation of a 
wall, chamber, or gallery, from working separately 
occasion now and then a want of coincidence in the 
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parts of the same or different objects. Sucli exam- 
ples are of no unfrequent occurrence, but they by 
no means embarrass them. What follows proves 
that the workman, on discovering his error, knew 
how to rectify it. A wall had been erected with 
the view of sustaining a vaulted ceiling, still 
incomplete, that had been projected from the wall 
of the opposite chamber. The workman who began 
constructing it, had given it too little elevation to 
meet the opposite partition upon which it was to 
rest. Had it been continued on the original plan, 
it must infallibly have met the wall at about one 
half of its height, and this it was necessary to avoid. 
This state of things very forcibly claimed my atten- 
tion, when one of the ants arriving at the place, 
and visiting the works, appeared to be struck by 
the difficulty which presented itself; but this it as 
soon obviated, by taking down the ceiling and 
raising the wall upon which it reposed. It then, 
in my presence, constructed a new ceiling with the 
fragments of the former one.'^ — Huberts Natural 
History of Ant%. 

7. Now I assert, that the faculty manifested in 
the acts here narrated does not differ in kind from 
Understanding, and that it does so differ from 
Reason. What I conceive the former to be, phy- 
siologically considered, will be shown hereafter. 
In this place I take the imderstanding as it exists 
in Men, and in exclusive reference to its intelligen' 
tial functions ; and it is in this sense of the word 
that I am to prove the necessity of contra- distin- 
guishing it from Eeason. 

8. Premising then, that two or more Subjects 
having the same essential characters are said to fall 
under the same General Definitioii, 'L\sk5 S5^ ^^-^irck.^ 
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as a self-evident truth (it is, in fact, an identical 
proposition) that whatever subjects fall under one 
and the same General Definition are of one and the 
same kind : consequently, that which does not fall 
imder this definition, must differ in kind from each 
and all of those that do. Difference in degree does 
indeed suppose sameness in kind ; and difference 
in kind precludes distinction from difference of 
degree. Heterogenea non comparari, ergo nee dis- 
Unguis possunt. The inattention to this rule gives 
rise to the numerous Sophisms comprised by Aris- 
totle under the head of Mcra^ao-is cts aXXo ycvos, t.^., 
Transition into a new kind, or the falsely applying 
to X what had been truly asserted of A, and might 
have been true of X, had it differed from A in its 
degree only. The sophistry consists in the omission 
to notice what not being noticed will be supposed 
not to exist ; and where the silence respecting the 
difference in kind is tantamount to an assertion 
that the difference is merely in degree. But the 
fraud is especially gross, where the heterogeneous 
subject, thus clandestinely slipt in, is in its own 
nature insusceptible of degree : such as, for instance. 
Certainty or Circularity, contrasted with Strength, 
or Magnitude. 

9. To apply these remarks for our present pur- 
pose, we have only to describe Understanding and 
Keason, each by its characteristic qimlities. The 
comparison will show the difference. 

UNDERSTANDING. REASON. 

1. Understanding is 1. Eeason is fixed, 
discursive. 

2. The Understand- 2. The Reason in all 
ing in all its judgments its decisions appeals to 
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refers to some other itself, as the ground and 

Faculty as its ultimate substance of their truth. 

Authority. (Hebreics vi. 13.) 

3. Understanding is 3. Reason ofcContem- 

the Faculty oi Reflection, plation. Reason indeed 

is much nearer to Sekse 
than to Understanding : 
for Reason (says our 
great Hooker) is a direct 
Aspect of Truth, an in- 
ward Beholding, having 
a similar relation to the 
Intelligible or Spiritual, 
as SENSE has to the Ma- 
terial or Phenomenal. 

The result is: that neither falls under the defini- 
tion of the other. They differ in kind : and had 
my object been confined to the establishment of 
this fact, the preceding Columns would have super- 
seded all further disquisition. But I have ever in 
view the especial interest of my youthful Readers, 
whose reflective power is to be cultivated, as well 
as their particular reflections to be called forth and 
guided. Now the main chance of their reflecting 
on religious subjects aright, and of their attaining 
to the contemplation of spiritual truths at all, rests 
on their insight into the nature of this disparity 
still more than on their conviction of its existence. 
I now, therefore, proceed to a brief analysis of the 
Understanding, in elucidation of the definitions 
already given. 

10. The Understanding then (considered ex- 
clusively as an organ of human intelligence,) is 
the Faculty by wmch we reflject %xA ^^sv^ksst^i^^ 
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Teike, for instance, any objects consisting of many 
parts, a House, or a group of Houses : and if it bo 
contemplated, as a Whole, i,e, (as many constitu- 
ting a One,) it forms what in the technical language 
of Psychology, is called a total impression. Among 
the various component parts of this, we direct our 
attention especially to such as we recollect to have 
noticed in other total impressions. Then, by a 
voluntaiy Act, we withhold our attention from all 
the rest to reflect exclusively on these; and these 
we henceforward use as common characters, by 
virtue of which the several objects are referred to 
one and the same sort.* Thus, the whole Process 
may be reduced to three acts, all depending on and 
supposing a previous impression on the Senses: 
first, the appropriation of our Attention ; 2. (and 
in order to the continuance of the first) Abstraction, 
or the voluntary withholding of the Attention; 
and 3. Generalization. And these are the proper 
functions of the Understanding; and the power 
of so doing, is what we mean, when we say we 
possess Understanding, or are created with the 
faculty of Understan£ng. 

11. [It is obvious, that the third Function 
includes the act of comparing one object with 
another. In a note (for, not to interrupt the 
argument, I avail myself of this most useful con- 
trivance,) I have shown, that the act of com- 
paring supposes in the comparing Faculty, certain 
inherent forms, that is. Modes of reflecting not 

* Accordingly as we attend more or leas to the differences, tbo 
Sort becomes, of course, more or less comprehensive. Hence tboro 
arises, for the systematic Naturalist, the necessity of subdividing 
the Sorts into Orders, Classes, Families, &c. : all which, however, 
resolve themselves for the mere Logician into the conception of 
Genua and Species, ».e., the comprehending and the comprehended. 
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referable to the Objects reflected on, but pre- 
determined by the Constitution and (as it were) 
mechanism of the Understanding itself. And 
under some one or other of these Forms,* the 

* Were it not so^ how could the first comparison have been pos- 
sible? It •would involve the absurdity of measuring a thing by 
itself. But if we think on some one thing, the length of our own 
foot, or of our hand and arm from the elbow joint, it is evident 
that in order to do this, we must have the conception of Measure. 
Now these antecedent and most general Conceptions are what is 
meant by the constituent forms of the Understanding: we call 
them c(mstUueiU because they are not acqvired by the Understanding, 
but are implied in its constitution. As rationally might a Circle 
be said to acquire a centre and circumference, as the Understanding 
to acquire these, its inherent forms, or ways of conceiving. Thi« 
is what Leibnitz meant, when to the old adage of the Peripatetics, 
Nihil in intellectu quod non prius in Sensu (There is nothing in 
the Understanding not derived from the Senses, or — There is 
nothing conceived that was not previously |)€rceived); he replied — 
PrBDter intellectum ipsum (except the Understanding itself). 

And here let me remark for once and all : whoever would reflect 
to any purpose — whoever is in earnest in his pursuit of Self- 
knowledge, and of one of the principal means to this, an insight 
into the meaning of the words he uses, and the different meanings 
properly or improperly conveyed bv one and the same word, 
accordingly as it is used in the Schoofs or the Market, accordingly 
as the Una or a high degree is intended (ex.gr., Heat, Weight, &c., 
as employed scientifically, compared with the same word used popu- 
larly) — ^whoever, I say, seriously proposes this as his Object, must 
80 far overcome his dislike of pedaatry, and his dread of being 
sneered at as a Pedant, as not to quarrel with an uncouth word or 
phrase, till he is quite sure that some other and more familiar one 
would not only have expressed the precise meaning with equal 
clearness, but have been as likely to draw attention to this meaning 
exclusively. The ordinary language of a Philosopher in conversa- 
tion or popular writings, compared \^th the language he uses in 
strict reasoning, is as his Watch compared with the Chronometer in 
his Observatory. He sets the former by the Town-clock, or even, 
perhaps, by the Dutch clock in his kitchen, not because he believes 
it right, but because his neighbours and his Cook go by it. To 
afford the reader an opportunity for exercising the forbearance hero 
recommended, I turn back to the phrase, " most general Concep- 
tions," and observe, that in strict and severe propriety of lacguago 
I should have said generaliflc or generific rather than general, and 
Concipiences or Conceptive Acts rather than conceptions. 

It is an old Complaint, that a man of Genius no sooner appears, 
but the Host of Dunces are up in arms to repel the invading AUaii. 
This observation would have made mor© coii.\et\.^ \/b \\.^ \x^iSa^V 
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Eesemblances and Differences must be subsumed 
in or4er to be conceivable, and a fortiori therefore 

suspect, had it been worded more dispassionately, and Tvith a less 
contemptuous antithesis. For *' Dunces," let us substitute *'the 
Many," or the ^^rovroi icd<r/«>s" (this world) of the Apostle, and 
we shall perhaps find no great difficulty in accounting for the fact 
To arrive at the root, indeed, and last Ground of the problem, it 
would be necessary to investi^te the nature and effects of the sense 
of Difference on the human mmd where it is not holden in check by 
Beason and Heflection. We need not go to the savage tribes of 
North America, or the yet ruder Natives of the Indian Isles, to 
learn how slight a degree of Difference will, in uncultivated minds, 
call up a sense of Diversity and inward perplexity and contradic- 
tion, as if the Strangers were, and yet were not, of the same Hnd 
with themselves. Who has not had occasion to observe the effect 
which the gesticulations and nasal tones of a Frenchman produce 
on our own Vulgar ? Here we may see the origin and primary 
import of our " UnHndness," It is a sense of £7nland, and not the 
mere negation, but the positive Opposite of the sense of kind. 
Alienation, aggravated now by fear, now by contempt, and not 
seldom by a mixture of both, aversion, hatred, enmity, are so many 
successive shapes of its growth and metamorphosis. lib applica- 
tion to the present case, it is sufficient to say, that Fiadar's remark 
on sweet Music holds equallv true of Genius : as many as are not 
delighted by it are disturbed, perplexed, irritated. The Beholder 
either recognizes it as a projected Form of his own Being, that moves 
before him with a Glory round its head, or recoils from it as from a 
•Spectre. But this speculation would lead us too far ; we must be 
content with having referred to it as the ultimate ground of the 
fact, and pass to the more obvious and proximate causes. And as 
the first, I would rank the Person's not understanding what yet he 
eTpeda to understand, and as if ho had a right to do so. An 
original Mathematical Work, or any other that requires peculiar 
and (so to say) technical marks and symbols, will excite no uneasy 
feelings — not m the mind of a competent Header, for he understands 
it; and not with others, because they neither expect nor are 
expected to understand it. The second place we may assign to t]ie 
J/i«-understanding, which is almost sure to follow in cases where 
the incompetent person, finding no outward marks (Diagrams, arbi- 
trary si^s, and the like) to inform him at first sight that the 
Subject IS one which he does not pretend to understand, and to be 
ignorant of which does not detract from his estimation as a man of 
abilities generally, will attach some meaning to what he hears or 
reads ; and as he is out of humour with tho Author, it will most 
often be such a meaning as he can quarrel with and exhibit in a 
ridiculous or offensive point of view. 

But above all, the whole World almost of Minds, as far as regards 
intellectual efforts, may be divided into two classes of the Busy- 
indolent and Lazy-indolent. To both alike all Thinking is painful. 
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in order to be comparable. The Senses do not 
compare, but merely furnish the materials for 

and all attempts to rouse tliem to think, whether in the re-examine 
tion of their existing Convictions, or for the reception of new light, 
are irritating, " It mat/ all be very deep and clever ; but really one 
ought to be quite sure of it before one wrenches one's brain to find 
out what it is. I take up a Book as a Companion, with whom I 
can have an easy cheerful chit-chat on what we both know before- 
hand, or else matters of fact In our leisure hours wo have a right 
to relaxation and amusement.'' 

Well ! but in their studhtu hours, when their Bow is to be bent, 
when they are apud Musas, or amidst the Muses ? Alas I it is just 
the same ! The same craving for amusement ^ i.e., to be away from. 
the Muses! for relaxation, t.e., the unbending of a Bow which in 
fact had never been strung! There are two ways of obtaining 
their applause. T'he first is : Enable them to reconcile in one and 
the same occupation the love of Sloth and the hatred of Vacancy! 
Gratify indolence, and yet save them from Unmd—iD. plain English, 
from themselves ! For, spite of their antipathy to dry reading, the 
keeping company with themselves is, after all, the insufferable 
annoyance : and the true secret of their dislike to a work of 
Thought and Inquiry lies in its tendency to make them acquainted 
with their own permanent Being. The other road to their favour 
is, to Introduce to them their own thoughts and predUections, 
tricked out in the Jme language in which it would gratify their 
vanity to express them in their own conversation, and with which 
they can imagine themselves showing off: and this (as has been else- 
where remarked) is the characteristic difference between the second- 
rate Writers of the last two or three generations and the same class 
under Elizabeth and the Stuarts. In the latter, we find the moist 
far-fetched and singular thoughts in the simplest and most native 
language; in the former, the most obvious and commonplace 
thoughts in the most far-fetched and motley language. But lastly, 
and as the sine qu& non (indispensable condition') of their patronage, 
a sufficient arc must be left for the Header's mind to oscillate in — 
freedom of choice. 

To make the shifting cloud be what you please, 

save only where the attraction of Curiosity determines the line of 
Motion. The Attention must not be fastened down : and tlds every 
work of Gknius, not simply narrative, must do before it can be 
justly appreciated. 

In former times, a popular work meant one that adapted the 
results of studious Meditation or scientific Besearch to the capacity 
of the People, presenting in the Concrete, by instances and 
examples, what had been ascertained in the Abstract and by 
discovery of the Law. Now, on the other hand, that is a popular 
Work which gives back to the People their own errors andf preju- 
dices, and flatters the Many by creating them, under the title of 
THE PUBLIC, into a supreme and inap^^u&blfi TY&\msi2LQ\\£^j^^<^ 
timl Excellence, 
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comparison. But this the Header will find ex- 
plained in the Note? and will now cast his eye 
back to the sentence immediately preceding this 
parenthesis. 

12. Now when a person speaking to ns of any 

particular Object or Appearance refers it by means 

of some common character to a known class (which 

he does in giving it a Name), we say, that we 

understand him ; i,e,, we imderstand his words. 

The Name of a thing, in the original sense of the 

word. Name, Nomeriy i^ov/icvovy to intelUgiUle,id quod 

intelligitur) expresses that which is understood m 

an appearance, that which we place (or make 

to stand) under it, as the condition of its real 

existence, and in proof that it is not an accident 

of the Senses, or Affection of the Individual, not a 

phantom or Apparition t,e., an Appearance that is 

anil/ an appearance. (See Gen. ii. 19, 20. Thus 

too, in Psalm xx. 1, and in fifty other places of the 

Bible, the identity of nomen with numen, i.e., 

invisible power and presence, the nomen substan- 

tivum of all real Objects, and the ground of their 

reality, independently of the Affections of Sense 

in the Percipient). In like manner, in a connected 

succession of Names, as the Speaker passes from 

one to the other, we say that we understand his 

discourse (i,e., discursio intellectus, discursus, from 

discurso or discurro, to course or pass rapidly from 

one thing to another). Thus, in all instances, it 

is words, names, or, if images, yet images used as 

words or names, that are the only and exclusive 

subjects of Understanding. In no instance do we 

imderstand a thing in itself; but only the name 

to which it is referred. Sometimes indeed, when 

several classes are recalled conjointly, we identify 
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the words with the Object — ^though by courtesy of 
idiom rather than in strict propriety of language. 
Thus we may say that we understand a Rainbow, 
when recalling successively the several Names for 
the several sorts of Colours, we know that they are 
to be applied to one and the same Phenomenon, at 
once distinctly and simultaneously; but even in 
common parlance we should not say this of a single 
colour. No one would say he understands Red or 
Blue. He sees the Colour, and had seen it before 
in a vast number and variety of objects ; and he 
understands the word red, as referring his fancy or 
memory to this his collective experience. 

13. If this be so, and so it most assuredly is — 
if the proper functions of the Understanding be 
that 01 generalising the notices received from the 
Senses in order to the construction of Names : of 
referring particular notices (i.e., impressions or 
sensations) to their proper name ; and, vice versS,, 
names to their correspondent class or kind of 
Notices — ^then it follows of necessity, that the 
Understanding is truly and accurately defined in 
the words of Leighton and Kant, a Faculty 
judging according to Sense. 

14. Now whether in defining the speculative 
Reason (i.e., the Reason considered abstractedly as 
an intellective Power) we call it "the source of 
necessary and imiversal Principles, according to 
which the Notices of the Senses are either affirmed 
or denied;" or describe it as "the Power by 
which we are enabled to draw from particular and 
contingent Appearances universal and necessary 
conclusions :"* it is equally evident that the two 

* Take a familiar illnstration. My sight and touch convey to 
me a certain impression, to which my Understanding applies its- 
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'definitions differ in their essential characters^ and 
consequently the Subjects differ in kind. 

pre-conceptions {conceptus antecedentes et ffeneraUssiml — conceptSo^s 
antecedent and yery general) of Quantity and Belation, and thus 
refers it to the Glass and Name of three-cornered Bodies — ^we will 
suppose it the Iron of a Turf-spade. It compares the sides, and 
finds that any two measured as one are greater than the third ; and 
according to a law of the imagination, there arises a presumption 
that in all other Bodies of the same figure (».e., three-cornered and 
equilateral) the same proportion exists. After this, the senses have 
been directed successively to a number of three-cornered bodies of 
unequal sides — and in these, too, the same proportion has been 
found without exception, till at length it becomes a fact of ex- 
perience, that in aU Triangles hitherto seen the two sides together 
are greater than the third: and there will exist no ground or 
analogy for anticipating an exception to a Bule generalised from so 
vast a number of particular instances. So far and no farther could 
the Understanding carry us : and as far as this '-'■ the faculty, judg- 
ing according to sense^" conducts many of tllb infeiior animals, if 
not in the same, yet in mstances analogous and fully equivalent. 

The Beason supersedes the whole process, and on the first con- 
ception presented by the Understandling in consequence of the first 
sight of a tri-angular Figure, of whatever sort it might chance to 
be, it affirms with an assurance incapable of future increase, with 
a perfect certmrU^, that in all possible triangles any two of the 
inclosing Lines imll and must be greater than the third. In short. 
Understanding in its highest form of experience remains commen- 
surate with the experimental notices of the senses, from which it is 
generalised. Beason, on the other hand, either pre-determines 
Experience, or avails itself of a past Experience to supersede its 
necessity in all future time; and affii*ms truths which no Sense 
could perceive, nor Experiment verify, nor Experience confirm. 

Yea, this is the test and character of a truth so affirmed, that in 
its own proper form it is inconceivable. For to conceive is a function 
of the Understanding, which can be exercised only on subjects 
subordinate thereto. And yet to the forms of the Understanding 
all truth must be reduced that is to be fixed as an object of reflec- 
tion, and to be rendered expressible. And here we have a second 
test and sign of a truth so afiirmed, that it can come forth out of 
the moulds of the Understanding only in the disguise of two con- 
tradictonr conceptions, each of which is partially true, and the 
conjunction of both conceptions becomes the representative or ex- 
pression (= the exponent) of a truth beyond conception and inexpres- 
sible. Examples : Before Abraham was, I am. — God is a Cucle, the 
centre of which is everywhere, and circimiference nowhere. The 
soul is all in every part. 

If this appear extravagant, it is an extravagance which no man 
can indeed learn from another, but which (were this possible) I 
mi^ht have learnt from Plato, Kepler, and Bacon, from Luther, 
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15. The dependence of the Understanding on 
the representations of the Senses, and its con- 
Hooker, Pascal, Leibnitz, and Fenelon. But in this last paragraph 
I have, I see, unwittingly overstepped my purpose, according to 
which we were to take Keason as a simply intellectual power. Yet 
even as such, and with all the disadvantage of a technical and 
arbitrary Abstraction, it has been made evident — 1. that there is an 
Initution or immediate Beholding, accompanied by a conviction of 
the necessity and universality of the truth so beholden not derived 
from the Senses, which Intuition, when it is construed by pure 
Sense, gives birth to the Science of Mathematics, and when apj^lied 
to Objects supersensuous or spiritual is the Organ of Theology and 
Philosophy : and 2. that there is likewise a reflective and discursive 
Faculty, or mediate Apprehension, which, taken by itself and un- 
influenced by the former, depends on the Senses for the Materials 
on which it is exercised, and is contained within the Sphere of the 
Senses. And this Faculty it is, which in generalising the Notices 
of the Senses constitutes Sensible Experience, and gives rise to 
Maxims or Kules which may become more and more general, but 
can never be raised into universal Verities, or beget a consciousness 
of absolute Certainty ; though they may be suificient to extinguish 
all doubt. (Putting Eevelation out of view, take our first Progeni- 
tor in the 50th or 100th year of his existence. His experience 
would probably have freed mm from all doubt, as the Sun sank in the 
Horizon that it would re-appear the next morning. But compare 
this state of Assurance with that which the same Man would have 
had of the 47 th Proposition of Euclid, supposing; him like Pythar 
goras to have discovered the Demonstration.) Now is it expedient, 
I ask, or conformable to the laws and purposes of Language, to call 
two so altogether disparate Subjects by one and the same name ? 
Or, having two names in our language, should we call each of the 
two diverse subjects by both — i.e., by either name, as caprice might 
dictate? If not, then as we have the two words, Keason and 
Understanding (as indeed what Language of cultivated Man has 
not?) what should prevent us from appropriating the former to 
the Power distinctive of Humanity ? We need orly place the de- 
rivatives from the two terms in opposition (ex. ^jr., " A and B are 
both rational Beings; but there is no comparison between them in 
point of intelligence" or '* She always concludes rationally j though 
not a Woman of much Understanding*^ to see that we cannot 
reverse the order — i.e., call the higher Gift Understanding and the 
lower Beason. What should prevent us? I asked. Alas! that 
which has prevented us — ^the cause of this confusion in the terms — 
is only too obvious; viz., inattention to the momentous distinction 
in the things, and (generally) to the duty and habit recommended in. 
the fifth Introductory Aphorism of this Volume. But the cause of 
this, and of all its lamentable Effects and Subcauses, " false doc- 
trine, blindness of Heart, and contempt of the Word," is best 
declared by the philosophic Apostle : ^^ They did not like to retain 
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sequent posteriority thereto, as contrasted with 
the independence and antecedency of Beason, are 
strikingly exemplified in the Ptolemaic System 
(that truly wonderful product and highest boast 
of the Faculty, judging according to the Senses !) 
compared with the Newtonian, as the Offspring 
of a yet higher Power, arranging, correcting, 
and annulling the representations of the Senses 
according to its own inherent Laws and con- 
stitutive Ideas. 

APHOEISM CVII. 

IN Wonder all Philosophy began: in Wonder it 
ends : and Admiration fills up the interspace. 
But the first Wonder is the Ofl'spring of Igno- 
rance : the last is the Parent of Adoration. The 
Pirst is the birth-throe of our knowledge: the 
Last is its euthanasy and apotheosis. 

SequdcB: or ThougJUs Suggested hy the preceding Apliorism. 

1. A S in respect of the first Wonder we are all 
Xl_ on the same Level, how comes it that the 

{)hilosophic mind should, in all ages, be the privi- 
ege of a Few ? The most obvious reason is this : 
The Wonder takes place before the period of 
Reflection, and (with the great Mass of Mankind) 
long before the individual is capable of directing 
his attention freely and consciously to the Feeling, 
or even to its exciting Causes. Surprise (the form 

God in their knowledge " (Eom. i. 28), and though they could not 
extingtdsh " the Light that lighteth every man" and which " shone 
in the Darkness ; " yet because the Darkness could not comprehend 
the Light, they refused to bear witness of it, and worshipped, 
instead, the shaping Mist, which the Light had drawn upward from 
the Ground (».e., from the mere Animal nature and instinct), and 
wliich that Light alone had made visible (i.e., by super-inducing on 
the animal instinct the principle of Sslf-consciousuess). 
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and dress whicli the Wonder of Ignorance usually 
puts on) is worn away, if not precluded, by Custom 
and familiarity. So is it with the Objects of the 
Senses, and the ways and fashions of the World 
around us; even as with the beat of our own 
hearts, which we notice only in moments of Fear 
and Perturbation. But with regard to the concerns 
of our inward Being, there is yet another cause 
that acts in concert with the power in Custom to 
prevent a fair and equal exertion of reflective 
Thought. The great fundamental Truths and 
Doctrines of Religion, the existence and attributes 
of God, and the Life after Death, are in Christian 
Countries taught so early, under such circum- 
stances, and in such close and vital association 
with whatever makes or marks reality for our 
infant minds, that the words ever after represent 
sensations, feelings, vital assurances, sense of 
reality — rather than thoughts, or any distinct 
conception. Associated, I had almost said identified^ 
with the parental Voice, Look, Touch, with the 
living warmth and pressure of the Mother, on 
whose lap the Child is first made to kneel, within 
whose palms its little hands are folded, and the 
motion of whose eyes its eyes follow and imitate — 
(yea, what the blue sky is to the Mother, the 
Mother's upraised Eyes and Brow are to the Child, 
the Type and Symbol of an invisible Heaven !) — 
from within and without, these great First Truths, 
these good and gracious Tidings, these holy and 
humanizing Spells, in the preconformity to which 
our very humanity may be said to consist, are so 
infused, that it were but a tame and inadequate 
expression to say, we all take them for granted. 
At a later period, in Youth or early Manhood, 
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most of us, indeed, (in the higher and middle 
classes at least) read or hear certain Proofs of 
these truths — which we commonly listen to, when 
we listen at all, with much the same feelings as a 
popular Prince on his Coronation Day, in the 
centre of a fond and rejoicing Nation, may bo 
supposed to hear the Champion's challenge to all 
the Non-existents, that deny or dispute his Rights 
and Royalty. In fact, the order of Proof is most 
often reversed or transposed. As far, at least as 
I dare judge from the goings on in my own mind, 
when with keen delight I first read the works of 
Derham, Nieuwentyt, and Lyounet, I should say, 
that the full and life-like conviction of a gracious 
Creator is the Proof (at all events, performs the 
office and answers all the purpose of a Proof) of 
the wisdom and benevolence in the construction of 
the Creature. 

2. Do I blame this ? Do I wish it to be other- 
wise? God forbid ! It is only one of its accidental, 
but too frequent consequences, of which I com- 
plain, and against which I protest. I regret 
nothing that tends to make the Light become the 
Life of men, even as the Life in the eternal Word 
is their only and single true light. But I do 
regret, that in after years — ^when by occasion of 
some new dispute on some old heresy, or any other 
accident, the attention has for the first time been 
distinctly attracted to the super-structure raised 
on these fundamental truths, or to truths of later 
revelation supplemental of these and not less im- 
portant — all the doubts and difficulties, that cannot 
but arise where the Undestanding, " the mind of 
the flesh/' is made the measure of spiritual things; 
dU the sense of strangeness and seeming contra- 
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diction in terms : all the Marvel and the Mystery, 
that belong equally to both, are first thought of 
and applied in objection exclusively to the latter. 
I would disturb no man's faith in the great articles 
of the (falsely so called) Religion of ]N ature. But 
before the man rejects, and calls on other men to 
reject, the revelations of the gospel and the 
Religion of all Christendom, I woidd have him 
place himself in the state and under all the priva- 
tions of a Simonides, when in the fortieth d^ of 
his meditation the sage and philosophic Poet 
abandoned the Problem in despair. Ever and anon 
he seemed to have hold of the truth 5 but when he 
asked himself what he meant by it, it escaped from 
him, or resolved itself into meanings, that des- 
troyed each other. I would have the Sceptic, 
while yet a Sceptic only, seriously consider whether 
a Doctrine, of the truth of which a Socrates could 
obtain no other assurance than what he derived 
from his strong msh that it should be true ; and 
which Plato foimd a Mystery hard to discover, 
and when discovered, communicable only to the 
fewest of men ; can, consonantly with History or 
Common Sense, be classed among the Articles, the 
Belief of which is ensured to all men by their mere 
common sense ? Whether, without gross outrage 
to fact, they can be said to constitute a Religion 
of Nature, or a Natural Theology antecedent to 
Revelation, or superseding its necessity P Yes I in 
prevention (for there is Uttle chance, I fear, of a 
cure) of the pugnacious dogmatism of partial 
Reflection, I would prescribe to every man, who 
feels a commencing alienation from the Catholic 
Faith, and whose studies and attainments authorise 
him to argue on the subject at all, a patient and 

p 
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ihouglitM perusal of the arguments and represen- 
tations which Bayle supposes to have passed 
through the mind of Simonides. Or I should be 
fully satisfied if I could induce these Eschewers of 
Hyst-ery to give a patient, manly, and impartial 
perusal to me single Treatise of Pomponatius, 
DeFato* 

3w When they have fiEtirly and satisfactorily 
overthrown the objections and cleared away the 
difficulties urged oy this sharp-witted Italian 
against the Doctrines which they profess to retain, 
then let them commence their attack on those 
which they reject. As far as the supposed irra- 
tionality of the letter is the ground oi Argument^ 
I am much deceiyed if, on reviewing their forces, 
they would not find the ranks wofully thinned by 
the success of their own fire in the preceding 
Engagement— unless, indeed, by pure heat of 
Controversy, and to storm the lines of their Antag- 
onists, they can bring to life again the Arguments 
which they had themselves killed oSin the defence 
of their own positions. In vain shall we seek for 
any other mode of meeting the broad facts of the 
scientific Epicurean, or the requisitions and queries 
of the all-analysing Pyrrhonist, than by chal- 
lenging the tribunal to which they appeal, as 
incompetent to try the question. In order to non- 
suit the infidel Plaintifi", we must remove the cause 
from the Faculty, that judges according to Sense, 
and whose judgments therefore availed only on 

* The Philosopher, whom the Inquisition would iiave burnt 
alive as an Atheist, had not Leo X. and Cardinal Bembo decided 
ihat the Work might be formidable to those semi-pagan Christians 
who regarded Bevelation as a mere Make- weight to their boasted 
Beligion of Nature; but contained nothing dangerous to the 
Catholic Church or offensive to a true Believer. 
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Objects of Sense, to the Superior Courts of Con- 
science and intuitive Reason! " The words I speak 
unto you, are Spirit/' and such only '^are life/* 
i.e,, have an inward and actual power abiding ill 
them. 

4. But the same truth is at once Shield and 
Bow. The Shaft of Atheism glances aside from 
it to strike and pierce the breast-plate of the 
Heretic. Well for the Latter^ if plucking the 
weapon from the wound he recognizes an arrow 
from his own Quiyer, and abandons a cause that 
connects him with such Confederates ! Without 
further rhetoric, the sum and substance of the 
Argument is this: an insight into the proper 
functions and subaltern rank of the Understanding 
may not, indeed, disarm the Philanthropist of his 
metaphorical Glosses, or of his Versions fresh from 
the forge, and with no other stamp than the 
private mark of the individual manufacturer ; but 
it will deprive him of ihe only rational pretext for 
having recourse to tools so liable to abuse, and of 
such perilous example. 

COMMENT.— OVIIc. 

1. QINCE the preceding pages were composed, 
O and during an interim of depression and 
disqualification, I heard with a delight and an 
interest, that I might without hyperbole call 
medicinal, that the contradistinction of Under- 
standing from Reason, for which during twenty 
years I have been contending, " casting my bread 
upon the Waters '' with a perseverance, which in 
the existing state of the public taste nothing but 
the deepest conviction of its importance could 
have inspired — has been lately adopted and 
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flanctioned by the present distmguislied Professor 
of anatomy, in the Course of Lectures given by 
him at the Boyal College of Surgeons, on the 
Zoological part of Natural History ; and, if I am 
rightly informed, in one of the eloquent and 
impressive introductory Discourses. In explaining 
the Nature of Instinct, as deduced from the actions 
and tendencies of animals successively presented 
to the Observation of the Comparative Physiologist 
in the ascending Scale of Organic Life — or rather, 
I should have said, in an attempt to determine 
that precise import of the Terniy which is required 
by the facts* — the Professor explained the nature 
of what I have elsewhere called the Adaptive 
Power, i.e., the faculty of adapting means to 
proximate ends. [N.B. — I mean here a relative 
end — ^that which relatively to one thing is an end, 
though relatively to some other it is in itself a 
means. It is to be regretted, that we have no 
single word to express these ends, that are not the 

* The word Instinct brings together a number of facts into one 
class by the assertion of a common ^ound, the nature of which 
ground it determines negatively only — ».c., the word does not explain 
what this common ground is; but simply indicates that there is 
such a ground, and that it is different in kind from that in which 
the responsible and consciously voluntary Actions of Men ori^nate. 
Thus, in its true and primary import, Instinct stands in antithesis 
to Beisison; and the perplexity and contradictory statements into 
which so many meritorious Naturalists, and popular Writers on 
Natural History (Priscilla Wakefield, Kirb^, Spence, Huber, and 
even Beimaurus), have fallen on this subject, arise whoUy from 
their taking the word in opposition to Understanding. I notice 
this, because I would not lose any opportunity of impressing on the 
mind of mv youthful readers the important truth that Language (as 
the embodied and articulated Spirit of the Bace, as the growth and 
emanation of a People, and not the work of any individual Wit or 
Will) is often inadequate, sometimes deficient, but never false or 
delusive. We have only to master the true ori^ and original im- 
port of any native and aoiding word, to find in it, if not the solution 
of the facts expressed by it, yet a finger-mark pointing to the road 
on which this solution is to be sought. 
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end : for the distinction between these and an end 
in the proper sense of the term is an important 
one.] The Professor, I say, not only explained, 
first, the Nature of the adaptive Power in genere, 
and, secondly, the distinct character of the same 
Power as it exists specifically and exclusively in 
the human being, and acquires the name of Under- 
standing ; but he did it in a way which gave the 
whole sum and substance of my convictions, of all 
I had so long wished, and so often, but with such 
imperfect success, attempted to convey, free from 
all semblance of Paradoxy, and from all occasion 
of offence— omnem offendiculi* ansam prsecidens. 
It is, indeed, for the fragmentary reader only that 
I have any scruple. In those who have had the 
patience to accompany me so far on the up-hill 
road to manly Principles, I can have no reason to 
guard against that disposition to hasty offence 
from Anticipation of Consequences, that faithless 
and loveless spirit of fear which plunged GalUeo 
into a Prisont— a spirit most unworthy of an 

* Neque quicqiiam addubito, qnin ea candidis omnibus faciat 
satis. Quid autem facias istis qui yel ob ingenii pertioaciam sibi 
satisfieri nolint, vel stupidiores sint quam ut satisfactionem intelli- 
gant ? Nam quemadmodum Simonides dixit, Thessalos hebetiores 
«sse quam ut possint a se decipi, ita quosdam videas stupidiores 
quam ut placid c^^ueant. Adhuc non mirum est invenire quod 
cialummetur qui nihil aliud qussrit nisi quod calumnietur. [I do 
not at all doubt be will do that for all candid minds. But what 
would you do for those who, on account of pertinacity of nature, 
are unwilling to be satisfied, or are too stupid to understand what 
satisfaction is ? For as Simonides said, " that the ThessaUans were 
too dull to be deceived by themselves," so you may see some persons 
too stupid to be pleased. But it is not strange that a man should 
find somewhat to censure when he looks solely for that with which 
he can find fault! — (Ertumi Epitt. ad Dorpium.) At all events, the 
passing through the medium of mv own prepossessions, if any fault 
be found with it, the fault probably, and the blame certainly, 
belongs to the Beporter. 

f And which (I might have added) in a more enlightened age* 
and in a Protestant Country, impelled more tbAi-n cm& Qc^tccas^'^x^'- 
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educated man^ who ought to have learnt that the 
Mistakes of scientific men have never injured 
Christianity, while every new truth discovered by 
them has either added to its evidence, or prepared 
the mind for its reception. 

On Imtinct in connexion with the Undentanding, 

2. TT is evident, that the Definition of a Gtenus^ 
1 or class is an adequate definition only of the 
lowest species of that Genus : for each higher 
species is distinguished from the lower by some 
additional character, while the General Definition 
includes only the characters common to all the^ 
Species. Consequently it describes the lowest only. 
Ifow I distinguish a Genus or kind of Powers 
under the name of Adaptive power, and give aa 
its generic definition — ^the Power of selecting, and 
adapting means to proximate ends; and as an 
instance of the lowest species of this genus, I take 

versity to anathematise Fr. Hoffmanns discovery of Carbonic Acid. 
Gas, and of its effects on animal life, as hostile to religion, and 
tending to Atheism ! Three or f6ur Students at the university of 
Jena, in the attempt to raise a Spirit for the discovery of a supposed 
hidden treasure, were strangled or poisoned by the fumes of the 
Charcoal they had been burning in a close Garden-house of a vine- 
yard near Jena, while employed in their magic fumigation^ and 
charms. One only was restored to Life : and from his account of 
the Noises and Spectres (in his ears and eyes) as he was losing his 
senses, it was taken for granted that the baa Spirit had destroyed 
them. Frederic Hoffman admitted that it was a vert/ had spirit that 
had tempted them, the Spirit of Avarice and Folly ; and that a very 
noxious Spirit (Gas, or Gteist, is the German for Spirit) was the 
immediate cause of their death. But he contended that this latter 
Spirit was the Spirit of Charcoal, which would have produced the 
same effect had the young men l^aen chaunting psalms instead of 
incantations : and acquitted the Devil of all ^rect concern in the 
business. The Theological Faculty took the alarm : even Physi- 
cians pretended to be horror-stricken at Hoffman's audacity. Tho 
Controversy and its appendages embittered several years of this 
great and good man's life. 
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the stomacli of a Caterpillar. I ask myself, under 
what words I can generalise the action of this 
Organ ; and I see^ that it selects and adapts the 
appropriate means {ue.f the assimilable part of the 
yegetaUe congesta) to the proximate end^ i.e., the 

Sowth or reproduction of the Insect's Body, 
lis we call vital poweb, or vita propria of the 
Stomach; and this being the lowest species, its 
definition is the same with the definition of the 
kind. 

3. Well! from the Power of the Stomach, I 
pass to the Power exerted by the whole animal. 
I trace it wandering from spot to spot, and plant 
to plant, till it finds the appropriate vegetable; 
and again on this chosen vegetable, I mark it 
seeking out and fixing on the part of the plant, 
bark, leaf, or petal, suited to its nourishment : or 
(should the animal have assumed the butterfly 
form), to the deposition of its eggs, and the sus- 
t^ntation of the mture Larva« Here I see a power 
of selecting and adapting means to proximate ends 
according to circumstances : and this higher species 
of Adaptive Power we call Instinct. 

4. Lastly, I reflect on the facts narrated and 
described in the preceding extracts from Hiiber, 
and see a power of selecting and adapting the 
proper means to the proximate ends, according to 
varying circumstances. And what shall we call 
this yet higher species? We name the former. 
Instinct : we must call this Instinctive Intelli- 
gence. 

6. Here then we have three Powers of the same 
kind ; Life, Instinct, and instinctive InteUigence : 
the essential characters that define the genus 
existing equally in aU. three* . But in addition to 
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these/I find one other character cconmon to the 
highest and lowest : viz., that the purposes are all 
manifestly predetermined by the pecuLLar organi- 
ssation'of the Animals ; and thougli it may not be 
possible to discoYer any such immediate depen- 
dency m all the Actions^ yet the Actions being 
determined by the purposes^ the result is eqmTa- 
lent : and both the Actions and the Purposes are 
all in a necessitated reference to the preservation 
and continuance of the particular Animal or the 
Progeny. There is selection^ but not choice: 
Tolition rather than WiU. The possible knowledge 
of a thingy or the desire to have that thing repre- 
sentabk by a distinct correspondent Thoi^ht, does 
not^ in the animal, suffice to render the thing an 
olffeetf or the ground of a purpose. I select and 
adapt the proper means to the separation of a stone 
from a rock, which I neither can, nor desire to 
make use of, for food, shelter, or ornament: 
because, perhaps, I wish to measure the angles of 
its primary crystals, or, perhaps, for no better 
reason than the apparent difficulty of loosening the 
stone — stat pro ratione Voluntas [the will sufficing 
for a reasonj— and thus make a motive out of the 
absence of all motive, and a reason out of the 
arbitrary will to act without any reason. 

6. Now what is the conclusion from these pre- 
misses P Evidently this : that if I suppose the 
Adaptive Power in its highest species, or form of 
Instinctive Intelligence, to co-exist with Beason, 
JPYee will, and Self-consciousness, it instantly 
becomes understakdiko : in other words, that 
Understanding differs indeed from the noblest 
form of Instinct, but not in itself or in its own 
essential pipperties, but in consequence of its CQ- 
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existence with far higher Powers of a diyerse kind 
in one and the same Subject. Instinct in a 
rational, responsible^ and seK-conscious Animal, is 
Understandmg. 

7. Such I apprehend to have been the Profes- 
sor's View and Exposition of Instinct — and in 
confirmation of its truth, I would merely request 
my Beaders, from the numerous well-authenticated 
instances on record, to recall some one of the 
extraordinary actions of Dogs for the preservation 
of their Masters' lives, and even for tne avenging 
of their deaths. In these instances we have the 
third species of the Adaptive Power, in connexion 
with an apparently moral end — with an end in the 
proper sense of the word. Sere the Adaptive 
Power co-exists with a purpose apparently voluti" 
tarily, and the action seems neither predetermined 
by the organization of the Animal, nor in any 
direct reference to his own preservation, or to the 
continuance of his race. It is tmited with an 
imposing semblance of Ghratitude, Fideli^, and 
disinterested Love. We not only value the mithful 
Brute : we attribute worth to him. This, I admiti 
is a problem, of which I have no solution to offer. 
One of the wisest of uninspired men has not 
hesitated to declare the Dog a great mystery, on 
account of this dawning of a moral nature imac- 
companied by any the least evidence of Beaaon, in 
whichever or the two senses we interpret the word 
— whether as the practical Reason, i.e., the power 
of proposing an ultimate end, the determinability 
of the Will by ideas ; or as the sciential Eeason, 
i.e., the faculty of concluding universal and neces- 
sary truths from particular and contingent appear- 
ances. But in a question respecting th^ '^gs^os^fisijs^ssou 
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of Beason, the absence of all tnitli is tantamoimt 
to a proof of the contrary. It is, however, by no 
means equally clear to me, that the Dog may 
not possess an anahgon of Words, which I have 
elsewhere shown to be the proper objects of the 
'* Faculty, judging according to Sense." 

8. But to return to my purpose : I intreat the 
Beader to reflect on any one fact of this kind, 
whether occurring in his own experience, or 
selected from the numerous anecdotes of the Dog 
preserved in the writings of Zoologists. I will then 
confidently appeal to nim, whether it is in his 
power not to consider the faculty displayed in 
these actions as the same in kind with the Under- 
standing, however inferior in degree. Or should 
he even in these instances prefer calling it Instinct, 
and this in oon^ro-distinction &om Understanding , 
I call on him to point out the boundary between 
the two, the chasm or partition- wall that divides 
or separates the one from the other. If he can, he 
will have done what none before him have been 
able to do, though many and eminent men have 
tried hard for it: and my recantation shall be 
among the first trophies of his success. If he 
cannot, I must infer that he is controlled by his 
dread of the Consequences, by an apprehension of 
some injury resulting to Religion or Morality from 
this opinion ; and I shall console myself with the 
hope, that in the sequel of this work he will find 
proofs of the directly contrary tendency. Not 
only in this view of the Understanding, as difiering 
in degree from Instinct and in kind from Reason, 
innocent in its possible influences on the religious 
character, but it is an indispensable preliminary to 
the removal of the most formidable obstacles to an 
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intelligent Belief of the peculiar Doctrines of the 
Gospely of the characteristic Articles of the Christian 
Faith^ with which the Advocates of the truth in 
Christ have to contend ; the evil heart of Unbelief 
alone excepted. 

ReflectioTis hy the Author introductory to Aphorism CVIII, 

1, rpHE most momentous question a man can ask 
X is. Have I a Saviour ? And yet as fur as 
the individual Querist is concerned, it is premature 
and to no purpose, except another question has 
been previously put and answered, (alas! too 
gener^y put after the wounded Conscience has 
already given the answer !) ms,, Have. I any need 
of a Saviour ? For him who needs none, (0 bitter 
irony of the evil Spirit, whose whispers the proud 
Soul takes for its own thoughts, and knows not 
how the Tempter is scoffing the while !) there is 
none, as long as he feels no need. On the other 
hand, it is scarce possible to have answered this, 
question in the affirmative, and not ask — ^first, in 
what the necessity consists P secondly, whence it 
proceeded? and, thirdly, how far the answer to 
this second question is or is not contained in the 
answer to the first? I intreat the intelligent 
Header, who has taken me as his temporary guide 
on the straight, but yet, from the number of crosa 
roads, difficult way of relis^ious Inquiry, to halt a 
moment, ^d consider the main points, tiat in this 
last division of our work have been already 
offered for his reflection. I have attempted then 
to fix the proper meaning of the words, Nature 
and Spirit, the one being the antithesis to the 
other : so that the most general and negative 
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definition of Nature is. Whatever is not Spirit; 
and vice versd of Spirit, That which is not com- 
prehended in Natare : or in the language of our 
elder Divines, that which transcends !N ature. But 
ITature is the term in which we comprehend all 
things that are representable in the forms of Time 
and Space, and subjected to the Eelations of 
Cause and Effect : and the cause of the existence 
of which, therefore, is to be sought for per- 
petually in something Antecedent. The word 
itself expresses this in the strongest manner 
possible : I^atura, that which is about to be bom, 
that which is always becoming. It follows, there- 
fore, that whatever originates its own acts, or in 
any sense contains in itself the cause of its own 
state, must be spiritual, and consequently super- 
natural: yet not on that accoimt necessarily 
miraculous. And such must the responsible Will 
in us be, if it be at aU. 

A prior step had been to remove all misconcep- 
tions from the subject ; to show the reasonableness 
of a belief in the reality and real influence of a 
universal and divine Spirit ; the compatibility and 
possible commimion of such a Spirit with the 
Spiritual in Principle ; and the analogy offered by 
the most imdeniable truths of Natural Philosophy.* 

* It has in its consequences proved no trifling evil to the Chris- 
tian World, that Aristotle's Definitions of Nature are all grounded 
on the petty and rather rhetorical than philosophical Antithesis of 
Nature to Art — a conception inadequate to the demands even of his 
l*hilosophy. Hence, in the progress of his reasoning, he confounds 
the Natura Natvrata (that is, the sum total of the Facts and 
Phenomena of the Senses) with an hypothetical Natura NaturanSf a 
Goddess Nature, that has no better claim to a place in any sober 
system of Natural Philosophy than the Goddess Mtdtitndo ; yet to 
which Aristotie not rarely gives the name and attributes of the 
Supreme Being. The result was that the Idea of God, thus identi- 
fied with this hypothetical Natwrej becomes itself but an Hypothesis, 
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3. These Views of the Spirit, and of the Will 
as Spiritual, form the groundwork of our Scheme, 
Among the numerous Corollaries or Appendents^ 
the first that presented itself respects me ques- 
tion, Whether there is any faculty in man by 
which a knowledge of spiritual truths, or of any 
truths not abstracted from Nature, is rendered 
possible? and an Answer is attempted in the 
Comment on Aphorism VIII. [CV.— CVI.] And 
here I beg leave to remark, that in this conmient 
the only Novelty, and, if there be Merit, the only 
Merit is — ^that there being two very different 
Meanings, and two different Words, I have here 
and in former Works appropriated one meaning 
to one of the Words, and the other to the other — 
instead of using the words indifferently and by 
hap-hazard : a confusion, the ill effects of which 
in this instance are so great and of such frequent 
occurrence in the works of our ablest Philosophers 
and Divines, that I should select it before all 
others in proof of Hobbes's Maxim — ^that it is a 
short and downhill passage from errors in words 
to errors in things. The difference of the Season 
from the ITnderstanding, and the imperfection 
and limited sphere of the latter, have been asserted 
by many both before and since Lord Bacon ;* but 

or at best but a precarious inference from incommensurate premises 
and on disputable Principles : while in other passages, God is con- 
founded with (and everywhere, in Aristotle's genuine works, 
included »n) the Universe : which most grieyous error it is the 
great and characteristic Merit of Plato to have avoided and 
denounced. 

* Take one passage among many from the posthumous Tracts 
(1660) of John Smith, not the least Star in that bright Constellation 
of Cambridge Men, the contemporaries of Jeremy Taylor. " While 
we reflect on our own idea of Beason, we know that our Souls are 
not it, but only partake of it; and that we have it irard fUOe^of, 
and not icar' oinriav. Neither can it be called a Faculty, but for 
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still the habit of using Beason and TTnderstanding 
as synonyms acted as a disturbing force. Some it 
led into mysticism^ others it set on explaining 
away a clear difference in kind into a mere superi- 
ority in degree: and it partially eclipsed the 
iruth for aU. 

4. In close connection with this^ and therefore 
forming the Comment on the Aphorism next fol- 
lowing^ is the Subject of the legitimate exercise of 
the IJnderstanding and its limitation to Objects 
of Sense ; with the errors both of unbelief and of 
misbelief,' which result from its extension beyond 
the sphere of possible Experience. Wherever the 
forms of Beasoning appropriate only to the natural 
world are applied to spirittml realities, it may be 
truly said, that the more strictiy logical the 
Beasoning is in all its parts, the more irrational 
it is as a tohole. 

6. The reader thus armed and prepared, I now 
venture to present the so called mysteries of 
Faith, ie., the peculiar tenets and especial Con- 
stituents of Christianity, or Beligion in spirit and 
in truth. In right order I must have commenced 
with the Articles of the Trinity and the Apostasy, 
including the miestion respecting the Origin of 
Evil, and the incarnation of the Word. And 
could I have followed this order, some difficulties 
that now press on me would have been obviated. 
But (as has already been explained) the limits of 
the present Yolume rendered it alike impracticable 
and inexpedient; for the necessity of my argu- 

jratiier a Light, which we enjoy, but the Sourcje of which is not in 
ourselves, nor rightly by any individual to be denominated «»«€." 
This pure intelligence he then proceeds to contrast with the Dis- 
cursive JPaculty, i.e., the XJnderstajiding. 
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ment would have called forth certam hard though 
most true sayings, respecting the hollowness and 
tricksy sophistry of the so called ** Natural 
Theology/' ''ReKgion of Nature// "Light of 
Nature/' Ac, which a brief exposition could not 
save from innocent misconceptions, much les3 
protect against plausible misinterpretation. And 
yet both Ileason and Experience have convinced 
me, that in the greater number of our Alogi, who 
feed on the husks of. Christianity, the disbelief of 
the Trinity, the Divinity of Christ included, has 
its origin and support in the assumed self-evidence 
of this Natural Theology, and in their ignorance 
of the insurmountable difficulties which (on the 
same mode of reasoning) press upon the funda- 
mental articles of their own Bemnant of a Creed. 
Eut arguments, which would prove the falsehood 
of a known truth, must themselves be false, and 
can prove the falsehood of no other position in 
eodem genere. 

6. ^niis hint I have thrown out as a Spark that 
may perhaps fall where it will kindle. The 
Beader desirous of more is again referred to the 
Work already announced. And worthily might 
the wisest of men make inquisition into the three 
momentous points here spoken of, for the purposes 
of speculative Insight, and for the formation of 
enlarged and systematic views of the destination 
of Man, and the dispensation of God. But the 
practical Inquirer (I speak not of those who 
inquire for the gratincation of Curiosity, and stiU 
less of those who labour as students only to 
shine as disputants; but of one who seeks the 
truth because he feels the want of it) the practical 
Inquirer^ I say, hath already placed his foot qxsl 



i 
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the rocky if lie haye satisfied liimself tliat wlioeyef 
needs not a Bedeemer is more than human. Be- 
inore for him the difficnlties and objections, that 
oppose or perplex his belief of a cmcmed Sayiour; 
eonTinoe him of the reality of Sin, which is im- 
possible without a knowledge of its true natnre 
and ineyitable Consequences; and then satisfy* 
him as to the fact historically, and as to the truth, 
spiritually, of a redemption tiierefrom bj Christ; 
do this toT him, and there is little fear that he 
will permit either logical quirks or metaphysical 
puzzles to contrayene the plain dictate of his 
Common Sense, that the Sinless One that re- 
deemed Mankind from Sin must haye been more 
than Man ; and that He who brought Light and 
Immortality into the World, could not in his own 
nature haye been an inheritor of Death and Dark- 
ness. It is morally impossible that a man with' 
these conyictions i^ould suffer the Objection of' 
Incomprehensibility (and this on a subject of' 
Ibith) to oyerbalance the manifest absurdity and 
contradiction in the notion of a Mediator between 
God and the Human Bace, at the same infinite 
distance from God as the Bace for whom he 
mediates. 

7. The origin of Eyil,* meanwhile, is a question 

r* In a certain sense, m? and sin are distinct There is a possi- 
bifitj of clianging good itself into evil where sin is the agent ; so 
when a man (kowns himself, the stream, though not intended for 
such a pnrpose, is sinfully used for evih Popularly we speak of 
ignorance as an evil, but not always in the sense of being a sin. 
All things at Creation were pronounced good, but still there was a 
means oi perverting them to eviL Indeed, it would be difficult to 
conceive now things could be otherwise arranged. Now, in tUs 
sense, God is said to create evil (laaiah xlv. 7\ that is, the possi- 
"Ulity of it exists in things in themselves good when sin perverts 
them. The tongue, as St. James warns us, is an instrument for 
good and for evu (pL 8-10). The words evil and sin, though fre- 
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interesting only to tlie Metaphysician, and in a 
system of moral and religious Philosophy. The 
Man of sober mind, who seeks for truths that 
possess a moral and practical interest, is content 
to be certain^ first, that Evil must have had a be- 
ginning, since otherwise it must either be God, or 
a co-eternal and co-equal Bival of God ; both im- 
pious notions, and the latter foolish to boot, 
becondly. That it could not originate in God; 
for if so, it would be at once Evil and not Eyil, 
or God would be at once God (that is, infinite 
Goodness) and not God — ^both alike impossible 
positions. Instead, therefore, of troubling nimself 
with this barren controversy, he more profitably 
turns his inquiries to that Evil which most con- 
cerns himself, and of which he may find the origin. 
8. The entire Scheme of necessary Faith may 
be reduced to two heads, 1. the Object and Occa- 
sion, and 2. the Fact and Efiect, of our redemption 
by Christ : and to this view does the order of the 
following Comments correspond. I have begun 
with Original Sin, and proceeded in the follow- 
ing Aphorism to the doctrine of Redemption. 
The Comments on the remaining Aphorisms are 
all subsidiary to these, or written in the hope of 
making the minor tenets of general belief be 
believed in a spirit worthy of these. They are, in 
short, intended to supply a febrifuge against 
aguish Scruples and Horrors, ihe hectic of the 
Soul! and "for servile and thrall-like fear to 
substitute that adoptive and cheerful boldness, 

quently, yet, are not always used as equivalents Poverty and ill- 
health arc evils, but by sin is always meant that which is a breach 
of, and opposed to, holiness. The trials of Job were an evil, but 
were neither sin, nor the occasion of sin (xlii. 11, ii. 9, 10), the 
grace which he sought sustaining him.] 

Q 
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whicli our new alliance with God requires of us 
€18 Christians." (Milton,) Not the Origin of 
Evil, NOT the Chronology of Sin, or the chronicles 
of the original Sinner; but Sin orlginant, un- 
derived from without, and no passive link in the 
adamantine chain of Effects^ each of which is in 
its turn an instrument of Causation, but no one of 
jthem a Cause! not with Sin mfiicted, which 
would be a Calamity ! not with Sin (i.e., an evil 
tendency) implanted, for which let the planter 
be responsible ! But I begin with Original Sin. 
And for this purpose I have selected the Aphorism 
from the ablest and most formidable Antagonist 
of this Doctrine, Bishop Jeremy Taylor, and 
from the most eloquent work of this most eloquent 
of Divines. Had I said, of Men, Cicero would 
forgive me, and Demosthenes nod assent !* 

* We have the assurance of Bishop Horsley that the Church of 
England does not demand the literal Understanding of the Document 
contained in the second (from verse 8) and third chapters of 
Genesis as a point of faith, or regard a different interpretation as 
affecting the orthodoxy of the interpreter: Divines of the most 
unimpeachable orthodoxy, and the most averse to the allegorizing 
of Scripture history in general, having from the earliest ages of the 
Christian Church adopted or permitted it in this instance, And 
indeed, no unprejudiced man can pretend to doubt, that if in any 
other work of Eastern Origin he met with Trees of Life and of 
Knowledge, talking and conversable Snakes — 

Inque rei signum Sei'pentem serpere jussum : 

(And into the sign of the thing the serpent was bidden to creep) — 

'he woidd want no other proofs that it was an Allegory he was 
reading, and Intended to De understood as such. Kor, supposing 
him conversant with Oriental works of anything Uke the same 
antiquity, could it surprise him to find events of true history in 
connection with, or historical personages among the Actors and 
Interlocutors of, the Parable. In tlie temple-language of Egypt 
the Serpent was the Symbol of the Understanding in its twofold 
function, namely, as the facultv of means to proximate or medial 
ends, analogous to the instinct of the fiaore intelligent Animals, Ant, 
Bee, Beaver, &c., and opposed to the practical Eeason, as the 
Determinant of the ultimate End ; and again, as the discursive and 
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APHORISl\r CIX. 
On Original Sin. 

S there any sucli Thing? That is not the 

question. For it is a fact acknowledged on 

all hands almost: and even those who will not 

logical Faculty possessed individually by each Individual — ^the 
Logos iy iKdarv, in distinction from the Nous, ».c, Intuitive 
Eeason, the Source of Ideas and ABSOLUTE Truths, and the Prin- 
ciple of the Necessary and the Universal in our Affirmations and 
Conclusions. "Without or in contravention to the Eeason (».«., 
" the spiritual mind " of St. Paul, and " the Light that Ugkteth every 
man" of St. John) this Understanding (<f>p6inj/xa aapKbs, or carnal 
mind) becomes the sophistic Principle, the wily Tempter to Evil by 
counterfeit Good ; the Pander and Advocate of the Passions and 
Appetites; ever in league with, and always first applying to, the 
Desire J as the inferior nature in Man, the Woman in our Humanity; 
And through the Desibe prevailing on the Will (the 3/anhood, 
Tortus) against the command of the Universal Eeason, and against 
the Light of Eeason in the Will itself. N.B. This essential 
inherence of an intelligential Principle (0ws voepbv) in the Will 
{dpx^ deXrjTtKii), or rather the Will itself thus considered, the 
Greeks expressed by an appropriate word (/SouXiJ). This, but little 
differing from Origen's interpretation or hypothesis, is supported 
and confirmed by the very old Tradition of the Homo androgywu^ 
».c., that the original Man, the Individual first created, was bi- 
sexual : a chimera of which, and of many other mythological tradi- 
tions, the most probable explanation is, that they were originally 
symbolical Glyphs or Sculptures, and afterwards translated into 
words, yet literally, ».«., into the common names of the sevend 
Figures and Images composing the Symbol, while the symbolic 
meaning was left to be deciphered as before, and sacred to the 
Initiate. As to the abstruseness and subtlety of the Conceptions, 
this is so far from being an objection to this oldest Gloss on this 
venerable Eelic of Semitic, not impossibly ante-deluvian. Philo- 
sophy, that to those who have carried their researches farthest back 
into Greek, Egyptian, Persian, and Indian Antiquity, it will seem 
a strong confirmation. Or if I chose to address the Sceptic in the 
language of the Day, I might remind him, that as Alchemy went 
before Chemistry, and Astrology before Astronomy, so in all 
countries of civilized Man have Metaphysics outrun Common 
Sense. Fortunately for us that they have so! for, from idl we 
know of the tmmetaphysical tribes of New Holland and elsewhere, 
a Common Sense not preceded by Metaphysics is no very enviable 
(yoncem. ! be not cheated, my youthful Eeadcr, by this shallow 
prate! The creed of true Covimon Sense is com^o«i^ qI ^2QSy 
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confess it in words^ confess it in their complaints. 
For my part^ I cannot but confess that to be, 

BeiuU* of Scientific Meditation, Observation, and Experiment, a» 
&r as they are generally intelligible. It differs, tberefore, in 
different countries and in every different age of the same covaatFy, 
The Common Sense of a People is the movable index of its average 
Indgment and information. Without Metaphysics Science could 
nave had no language, and Oommon Sense no materials. 

But to return to my subject. It cannot be impugned, that the 
Mosaic Narrative thus interpreted gives a just and faitiiful exposi- 
tion of the birth and parentage and successive moments of pkoeno- 
nunai Sin (peccatum phcenomenon ; Crimen primarium et commune, 
that is, of Sin as it reveals itself in time, and is an immediate 
Object of Consciousness. And in this sense most truly does the 
Apostle assert that in Adam we all fell. The first human Sinner 
is the adequate Bepresentative of all his Successors. And with no 
less truth may it be said that it is the same Adam that falls in every 
man, and from the same reluctance to abandon the too dear and un- 
divorceable Eve : and'the same Eve, tempted by the same serpen- 
tine and perverted Understanding which, framed originally to be 
the Interpreter of the Beason and the ministering Angel of the 
Spirit, is henceforth sentenced and bound over to the service of the 
Am'TTiftl Nature, its needs and its cravings, dependent on the Senses 
for all its Materials, with the World of Sense for its appointed 
Sphere : " Upon thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all 
the days of thy life." I have shown elsewhere, that as the Instinct 
of the mere intelligence differs in degree, not in kind, and circum- 
stantially, not essentially, from the Vis VitsB, or vital Power, in 
the assimilative and digestive functions of the stomach and other 
organs of Nutrition, even so the Understanding, in itself and dis- 
tinct from the Beason and Conscience, differs in degree only from 
the Instinct in the AnimaL It is still but '' a beast of the field,** 
though " more subtle than any beast of the field," and therefore in 
its corruption and perversion "cursed above any" — a pregnant 
Word ! 01 which, if the Beader wants an exposition or paraphrase, 
he may find one more than two thousand years old among the 
fragments of the Poet Menander. (See Ciimberland's Observer, 
Na CL. vol. iiL p. 289, 290.) This is the Understanding which in 
its "crcty thought^ is to bo brought ^^ under obedience to Faith ;^^ 
which it can scarcely fail to be if only it be first subjected to the 
Beason, of which spuritual Faith is even the Blossoming and the 
fructifying process. For it is indifferent whether I say that Faith 
is the interpenetration of the Beason and the Will, or that it is at 
once the Assurance and the Commencement of the approaching Union 
between the Beason and the Intelligible Bealities, the Living and 
Substantial Truths, that are even in this life its most proper 
Objects. 

I have thus put the reader in possession of my own opinions 
respecting the Narrative in Gen. ii and iii. l^imp odv dij, (bs 
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which I feel and groan under, and by which all 
the world is miserable. 

Adam turned his back on the Sun, and dwelt 
in the Dark and the Shadow. He sinned, and 
brought evil into his Supernatural endowments, 
and lost the Sacrament and Instrument of Im- 
mortality, the Tree of Life in the centre of the 

ifioLye 9oK€i, tepot fivOos, dXrjO^ffTarw Kal dpxai&rarov <f>i\oa6<f>7jfM, 
€i<T€^4(n fih ffipafffM, <rw€Tois re tfxapSjr is di rb tw ipfirip^as 
Xariliii. Or I might ask with Augustine, Why not both ? Why 
not at once Symbol and History ? or rather, how should it be other- 
wise? Must not of necessity the fibst man be a Symbol of 
Mankind ? in the fullest force of the word, Symbol, rightly defined' 
— viz., A Symbol is a sign included in the Idea which it r^esents: 
ex. gr.f an actual part chosen to represent the whoU^ as a hp with a 
cliin prominent is a S^mibol of Man ; or a lower form or species of 
a higher in the same land: thus. Magnetism is the Symbol of Vege- 
tation, and of the vegetative and reproductive Power in Animals ; 
tlie Instinct of the Ant tribe or the Bee is a Symbol of the Human 
Understanding. And this definition of the word is of great prac- 
tical importance, inasmuch as the Symbolical is hereby distinguished 
toto genere from the Allegoric and Metaphorical But, perhaps, 
parables, allegories, and allegorical or typical applications, are 
incompatible with inspired Scripture! The writings of St Paul 
are sidScient proof oi the contrary. Yet I readiljr acknowledge 
that allegorical app/(ca^M>rw are one thing, and allegorical interpreta^ 
Hon another : and that where there is no ground for supposing such 
a. sense to have entered into the intent and purpose of the sacred 
Penman, they are not to be commended. So far, indeed, am I from 
entertaining any predilection for them, or any favourable opinion 
of the Babbinical Commentators and Traditionists, from whom the 
fashion was derived, that in carrying it as far as our own Church 
has carried it, I follow her judgment and not my own. But in the 
first place, I know but one other part of the Scriptures not uni- 
versally held to be parabolical, which, not without the sanction of 
great authorities, I am disposed to regard as an Apologue or 
Parable, namely, the book of Jonah ; the reasons for believing the 
Jewish Nation collectively to be therein impersonated seeming to 
me unanswerable. (See the Appendix to the Statesman's Manual, 
Note II.) Secondly, as to the Chapters now in question — that such 
interpretation is at least tolerated by our Church, I have the word 
of one of her most zealous Champions. And lastly, it is my deli- 
berate and conscientious conviction that the proofs of such having 
been the intention of the inspired Writer or Compiler of the book 
•of Genesis lie on the face of tne Narrative itself. 
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Garden.* He then fell under the evils of a sickly 
Body^ and a passionate and ignorant SouL His 
Sin made hitn sickly, his Sickness made ^^rn 
peeyish : his Sin left him ignorant^ his Ignorance 
made him foolish and unreasonable. His sin left 
him to his Nature : and by Nature, whoever was- 
to be bom at all, was to be bom a child, and to 
do before he could understand, and to be bred 
under laws to which he was always bound, but 
which could not always be exacted ; and he was 
to choose when he could not reason, and had 
passions most strong when he had his under- 
standing most weak ; and the more need he had 
of a curb, the less strength he had to use it ! And 
this being the case of all the world, what was 
every man's evil became all men's greater evil; 
and though alone it was very bad, yet when they 
came together it was made much worse. Like 
ships in a storm, every one alone hath enough to 
do to outride it ; but when they meet, besides the 
evils of the Storm, they find the intolerable 
calamity of their mutual concussion; and every 
Ship that is ready to be oppressed with the tern- 
pest, is a worse Tempest to every Vessel against 
which it is violently dashed. So it is in Mankind. 
Every man hath evil enough of his own, and it is^ 
hard for a man to live up to the rule of his own 
Reason and Conscience. But when he hath 
Parents and Children, Friends and Enemies, 
Buyers and Sellers, Lawyers and Clients, a 
Family and a Neighbourhood — ^then it is that 
every man dashes against another, and one rela- 

* Eom. V. 14. Query — ^Wlio were tliey, who had not sinned after 
the similitude of Adam's transgression ; and over whom notwith- 
standing death reigned ? 
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tlon requires what another denies ; and when one 
speaks another* will contradict him; and that 
which is well spoken is sometimes innocently mis- 
taken; and that upon a good cause produces an 
evil effect ; and by these^ and ten thousand other 
other concurrent causes, man is made more than 
most miserable. 

COMMENT CIXc. 

1. rpHE first question we should put to our- 
X selves when we have to read a passage 
that perplexes us in a work of authority, is: 
What does the writer mean by all this ? And 
the second question should be, What does he 
intend by all this? In the passage before us, 
Taylor's meaning is not quite clear. A Sin is 
an Evil which has its groimd or' origin in the 
Agent, and not in the compulsion of Circum^ 
stances. Circumstances are compulsory from the 
absence of a power to resist or control them: 
and if this absence likewise be the effect of 
Circumstance (i.e., if it have been neither directly 
nor indirectly caused by the Agent himself) the 
Evil derives from the CircumstMices ; and there- 
fore (in the Apostle's sense of the word, Sin, 
when he speaks of the exceeding sinfulness of 
Sin) such evil is not sin; and the person who 
suffers it, or who is the compelled instrument 
of its infliction on others, may feel regret, but 
cannot feel remorse. So likewise of the word 
origin, original, or originant.^ The reader can- 
not too early be warned that it is not applicable, 
and, without abuse of language, can never be 
applied, to a mere link in a chain of effects, 
where each, indeed, stands in the relation of a 
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eame to those that follow, but is at the same tiine 
the effect of all that precede. For in these cases 
a cause amounts to little more than an antecedent 
At the utmost it means only a conductor of the 
causative influence : and the old axiom. Causa 
caussd causa causati, applies, with a never-ending 
regress to each several link, up the whole chain 
of nature. But this (as I have elsewhere shown 
at large) U I^ature: and no Natural thing or 
act can be called originant, or be truly said to 
have an origin* in any other. The moment we 

* This sense of the word is implied even in its metaphorical or 
i^nrative use. Thus we may say of a River that it originates in such 
or such B,Jbuntain; but tlu9 watec of a CatuU is derived from such or 
such a Biver. The power which we call Nature, may be thus 
defined : A power subject to the Law of Continuity Lex ConUmd, 
In NaturA non datur Saltu»--(T}ieTe are no breaks in nature]^ which 
law the human understanding, by a necessity arising out of its own 
constitution, can conceive omy under the form of Cause and Effect 
That ti^ form (or law) of Cause and Effect is (relatively to the 
world withoutj or to Things as they subsist independently of our 
perceptions) only a form or mode of thinking ; that it is a law in- 
herent in the Understanding itself (just as the symmetry of the 
miscellaneous objects seen by the kaleidoscope inheres in ^t. e. , results 
from) the mechanism of the kaleidoscope itself) — ^this becomes 
eyident as soon as we attempt to apply the pre-conception directly 
to any operation of Nature. For in tiiis case we are forced to 
represent the cause as being at the same instant the effect, and vice 
fftrsd the effect as being the cause — a relation which we seek to 
express by terms Action and Be-action ; but for which the term 
Seciprocal Action or the law of Eeciprocity germanici Wechsel- 
wirlnmg) would be both more accurate and more expressive. 

These are truths which can scarcely^ be too frequently impressed 
on the Mind that is in earnest in the wish to rejlect arighi^ Nature 
is a Line in constant and continuous evolution. Its beginning is lost 
in the Super-natural : andybr our understanding, therefore, it must 
appear as a continuous line without beginning or end. But where 
there is no discontinuity tiiere can be no origination, and every 
appearance of origination in Nature is but a shadow of our own 
casting. It is a reflection from our own Will or Spirit. Hereiu, 
indeed, the Will consists. This is the essential character by which 
WILL is opposed to Nature, as Spirit, and raised above Nature, as self- 
determintng Spirit — ^this namely, that it is a power of originating au 
act or state. 

A young friend or, as he was pleased to describe himself, b. pupil 
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assume an Origin in I^ature, a true Beginning, an 
actual First — mat moment we rise above Nature, 

of mine, who is heginnina to learn to think, asked me to explain by an 
instance what is meant by " originating an act or state." My answer 
was — This morning I awoke with a dnll pain, which I knew from 
experience the Getting up would remove ; and yet by adding to the 
drowsiness and by weakening or depressing the volition (voluntas 
smaorialia seu mechanica) the very pain seemed to hold me backj to fix 
me (as it were) to the bed. After a peevish ineffectual quarrel with 
this painful disinclination, I said to myself : Let me count twenty, 
and tne moment I come to nineteen I will leap out of bed. So said, 
and so done. Now should you ever find yourself in the same or in 
a similar state, and should attend to the Goings-on within you, you 
will learn what I mean by originating an act. At the same time 
you will see that it belongs exclusively to the Will (arhitrium) ; that 
there is nothing analogous to it in outward experiences ; and that I 
had, therefore, no way of explaining it but by referring you to an 
Act of your own, and to the peculiar self-consciousness preceding 
and accompanying it. As we know what Life is by Being, so we 
know what Will is by Actir^. That in willing (repUed my young 
Friend) we appear to ourselves to constitute an actual Beginnina 
and that this seems unimte, and without any example in our sensibSa 
experience, or in the phaBnomena of Nature, is an vooideju&hle fact. 
But may it not be an illusion arising from our ignorance of the 
antecedent causes ? You may suppose this (I rejoined) That the 
soul of every man should impose a Lie on itself ; and that this Lie, 
and the acting on the faith of its being the most important of all 
truths and the most real of all realities, should form the main 
contra-distinctive character of Humanity, and the only basis of that 
distinction between Things and Persons on which our whole moral 
and criminal Law is grounded — ^You can suppose this ! . I cannot, 
as I could in the case of an arithmetical or geometrical proposition, 
render it impossible for you to suppose it. Whether you can 
reconcile such a supposition with the belief of an all-wise Creator, 
is another question. But, taken singly, it is doubtless in your 
power to suppose this. Were it not, the belief of the contrary 
would be no subject of a Command, no part of a moral or religious 
Ihity, You would not, however, suppose it without a reason. But 
all the pretexts that ever have been or ever can be offered for this 
supposition, are built on certain Notions of the Understanding that 
have been generalized from Conceptions; which conceptions, again, 
are themselves generalized or abstracted from objects of Sense. 
Neither the one or the other, therefore, have any force except in 
application to objects of Sense and within the sphere of sensible 
Experience. What but absurdity can follow, if you decide on 
Spirit by the laws of Matter ? it you judge that which, if it be at 
ail, must be super-senBURl, by that faculty of your mind, the very 
definition of which is "the faculty judging according to Sense?" 
These then are unworthy tho luuue of reasons: tney are only 
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and are compelled to assume a supernatural Power, 
(Gen. i 1.) 

2. It will be an equal convenience to myself 
and to my readers^ to let it be agreed between 
us, that we will generalize the word Circumstance, 
so as to understand by it, as often as it occurs 
in this Comment, all and everything not con- 
nected with the Will, past or present, of a Free 
Agent. Even though it were the blood in the 
chambers of his Heart, or his own inmost Sensa- 
tions, we will regard them as circumstantial, ex^ 
trinsiCy or from without, 

3. In this sense of the word Original, and in 
the sense before given of Sin, it is evident that 
the phrase, Original Sin, is a Pleonasm, the epithet 
not adding to the thought, but only enforcing it. 

Sretexts. But without reason to contradict your own Consciousness in 
ofiance of your own Conscience, is contrary to Eeason. Such and 
such Writers, you say, have made a great sensation. If so, I am sorry 
for it ; but the fact 1 take to be this. From a variety of causes the 
more austere Sciences have fallen into discredit, and Impostor^ 
have taken advantage of the general ignorance to give a sort of 
mysterious and terrific importance to a parcel of trashy Sophistry, 
the Authors of which would not have employed themselves more 
irrationally in submitting the works of Baphael or Titian to Canons 
of Criticism deduced from the Sense of Smell. Nay, less so. For 
here the Objects and the Organs are only disparate : while in tlio 
other case they are absolutely diverse. I conclude this note by 
reminding the reader, that my first object is to make myself under- 
stood. When he is in full possession of my meaning, then let him 
consider whether it deserves to be received as the truth. Had it 
been my immediate purpose to make him believe me as well as 
understand me, I should have thought it necessary to warn him that 
9. finite Will does indeed originate an oc^, and may originate a state 
of being ; but yet only in and for the Agent himself. A finite 
Will constitutes a true Beginning ; but with regard to the series of 
motions and changes by which the free act is manifested and made 
effectual^ the finite Will gives a beginning only by co-incidence with 
that absolute Will, which is at the same time Infinite Power ! Such 
is the language of Keligion, and of Pliilosophy too in the last 
instance. But I express the same truth in ordinary language when 
I say, that a finite Will, or the Will of a finite Free-agent, acts out- 
wardly by confluence with the Laws of Nature. 
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For if it be Sin, it must be original : and a State 
or Act, that has not its origin in the will, may 
be calamity, deformity, disease, or mischief; but 
a Sin it cannot be. It is not enough that the 
Act appears voluntary, or that it is intentional^ 
or that it has the most hateful passions or 
debasing appetite for its proximate cause and 
accompaniment. All these may be found in a 
Mad-house, where neither Law nor Humanity 
permit us to condemn the Actor of Sin. Tha 
Keason of Law declares the Maniac not a Free- 
Agent; and the verdict follows of course — ^Not 
gmlty. Now Mania^ as distinguished from Idiocy, 
Frenzy, Delirium^ Hypochondria, and Derange- 
ment (the last term used specifically to express 
a suspension or disordered state of the TJnder- 
standmg or Adaptive Power) is the Occultation 
or. Eclipse of Beason, as the Power of ultimate 
ends. The Maniac, it is well known, is often 
"found clever and inventive in the selection and 
adaptation of means to his ends ; but his ends are 
madness. He has lost his Keason. For though 
Reason, in finite Beings, is not the Will — or 
how could the will be opposed to the Reason P — 
yet it is the condition^ the sine qua non (indis-^ 
pensable condition) of a JVee-^yill. 

4. We will now return to the Extract from 
Jeremy Taylor on a theme of deep interest in 
itself, and trebly important from its bearings. 
For without just and distinct views respecting 
the Article of Original Sin, it is impossible to 
imderstand aright any one of the peculiar doc- 
trines of Christianity. Now my first complaint 
is, that the eloquent Bishop, while he admits the 
fact as established beyond controversy by uni- 
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versal experience, yet leaves us wholly in the 
dark as to the main point, supplies us with no 
answer to the principal question — ^why he names 
it Original SinP It cannot be said, We know 
what the Sishop meanSt and what matters the 
name P for the nature of the fact, and in what 
light it shoidd be regarded by us, depends on the 
nature of our answer to the question, whether 
Original sin is or is not the right aod proper 
designation. I can imagine the same quantum 
of Sufferings^ and yet if I had reason to regard 
them as symptoms of a commencing: Chan&:e, as 
pdns of IroVth, the temporary diformitfand 
misproportions of immaturity, or (as in the final 
sloughmg of the Caterpillar) as throes and 
struggles of the waxing or evolving Psyche, I 
should think it no stoical flight to doubt, how hx 
I was authorized to declare the Circumstance an 
Evil at all. Most assuredly I would not express 
or describe the fact as an evil having an origin in 
the Sufferers themselves or as Sin. 

5. Let us, however, waive this objection. Let it 
be supposed that the Bishop uses the word in a 
different and more comprehensive Sense, and that 
by Sin he imderstands Evil of all kind connected 
with or resulting from Actions — though I do not 
see how we. can represent the properties even of 
inanimate Bodies (of poisonous substances for 
instance) except as Acts resulting from the consti- 
tution of such bodies ! Or if this sense, though 
not unknown to the Mystic Divines, should be too 
comprehensive and remote, we will suppose the 
Bishop to comprise under the term Sin, the EvH 
accompanying or consequent on human Actions 
and Purposes :-=— though here too, I have a right 
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to be informedy for what reason and on what 
grounds Sin is thus limited to human Agency? 
And truly, I should be at no loss to assign the reason. 
But then this reason would instantly bring me back 
to my first definition ; and any other reason^ than 
that the hu9ian Agent is endowed with Eeason^ 
and with a "Will which can place itself eithOT in 
subjection or in opposition to his Reason — ^in other 
words, that Man is alone of all known Animals 
a responsible Creature — I neither know or can 
imagine. 

6. Thus, then, the Sense which Taylor — ^and 
with him the Antagonists generally of this Article 
as propounded by the first Eeformers — ^attaches to 
the words, Original Sin, needs only be carried on 
into its next consequence, and it will be found to 
implt/ the sense which I have given — namely, that 
Sin is Evil having an Origin. But inasmuch as 
it is evil, in God it cannot originate: and yet 
in some Spirit («. e. in some supernatural power) it 
must. For in Nature there is no origin. Sin 
therefore is spiritual Evil : but the spiritual in 
Man is the Wm. Now when we do not refer to any 
particular Sins, but to that state and constitution 
of the Will, which is the ground, condition, and 
common Cause of all Sins ; and when we would 
further express the truth, that this corrupt Nature 
of the Will must in some sense or other be con- 
sidered as its own act, that the corruption must 
have been self-originated; — ^in this case and for 
this purpose we may, with no less propriety 
than force, entitle this dire spiritual evil and 
source of all evil, that is absolutely such. Original 
Sin. (I have said, ''the corrupt Nature of thfc 
WilL^' I might add, that the admission 
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Nature into a spiritual essence by its own act is 
a corruption.) 

7. Such, I repeat, would be tbe inevitable con- 
dusion^ tf^ Taylor's Sense of the term were carried 
on into its inunediate consequences. Sut the 
*whole of his most eloquent Treatise makes it 
certain that Taylor did not cany it on : and con- 
sequently Original Sin, according to his concep- 
tion, is a Calamity which, being common to all 
men, must be supposed to result from their common 
^Nature ; in. other words, the universal Calamity 
of Human Nature ! 

8. Can we wonder, then, that a mind, a heart, 
like Taylor's should reject, that he should strain 
his &culties to explain away, the belief that this 
Calamity, so dire in itself, should appear to the 
All-mercifrd God a rightful cause and motive for 
inflicting on the wretched Sufferers a Calamity 
infinitely more tremendous P nay, that it should 
be incompatible with Divine Justice not to punish 
it by everlasting torment P Or need we be sur- 
prised if he found nothing, that could reconcile 
his mind to such a beUef, in the circumstance that 
the acts now consequent on this Calamity and 
either directly or indirectly effects of the same 
were, five or six thousand years ago in the instance 
of a certain Individual an^ his Accomplice, anterior 
ix) the Calamity, and the Cause or Occasion of the 
same P that what in all other men is DiseasCy in 
these two Persons was Ouilt ? that what in ws is 
hereditary, and consequently Nature^ in them was 
original, and consequently Sin ? Lastly, might it 
not be presumed that so enlightened, and at the 
same time so affectioniate, a Divine, would even 
fervently disclaim and reject the pretended justifi- 
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cations of God grounded on flimsy analogies 
drawn from the imperfections of human ordinances 
and human justice-courts — some of very doubtful 
character even as human Institutes, and all of 
them just only as far as they are necessary, and 
rendered necessary chiefly by the weakness and 
wickedness, the limited powers and corrupt pas- 
sions, of mankind ? The more confidently might 
this be presumed of so acute and practised a 
Xogician as Jeremy Taylor, in addition to his 
other extraordinary Gifts, is known to have been, 
when it is demonstrable that the most current of 
these justifications rests on a palpable equivocaT 
tion, viz., the gross misuse of the word Right.* 

* It may conduce to the readier compreliension of this point if I 
say, that the Equivoque consists in confounding the almost technical 
Sense of the Noun Substantive, Eight (a sense most often determined 
by the genitive case following, as the Eight of Property, the Eight 
of Husbands to chastise their Wives, and so forth), with the popular 
sense of the Adjective, right : though this likewise has, if not a double 
sense, yet a double appUcation — ^the first, when it is used to express 
the fitness of a mean to a relative End, ex. gr, " the right way to obtain 
the right distance at which a Picture should be examined, &c. ; and 
the other, when it expresses a perfect conformity and commensurate- 
ness with the immutable Idea of Equity, or perfect Kectitude. Hence 
the close connexion between the words righteousness and ^ocfliness, 
i.e., godiikeness. 

I should be tempted to subjoin a few words on a predominating 
doctrine closely connected with the present argument — the Paleian 
Principle of GENERAL CONSEQUENCES ; but the inadequacy of this 
Principle as a criterion of Eight and Wrong, and above all its utter 
unfitness as a Moral Gmde, have been elsewhere so fully stated 
^Friend, vol. ii. p. 216 — 240), that even in again referring to the 
JSubject, I must shelter myself under Seneca's rule, that what we 
cannot too frequently think of, we cannot too often be made to 
recollect. It is, however, of immediate importance to the point in 
discussion, that the Header should be made to see how altogether 
incompatible the principle of judging by General Consequences is 
with the Idea of an Eternal, Omnipresent, and Omniscient Being ! 
that he should be made aware of the absurdity of attributing any 
form of Generalization to the all-perfect Mind. To generalize is a 
iaculty and function of the Human Understanding, and from the 
imperfection and limitation of the Understanding are the -oa^ «xtsL 
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An instance will explain my meaning. In as £ur 
as, from the known frequency of dishonest or mis- 
ohievoos persons, it may have been fotind fu^es^ 
8arif, in so fiur is the Law Justifiable in ^ving 
Landowners the right of proceeding against a 
neighbour or fellow-eitizen for even a slight 
trei^>ass on that which the Law has made their 
Propertrv- : nay, of proceeding in sundry instances 
crizninally and even capitally. (Where at least 
from the known property of the Trespasser it is 
foreknown that tibe consequences will be penaL 
Thus : three poor men were fined Twenty Pounds 
each, the one for knocking down a Hare, the other 
for picking it up, and the third for carrying it 
off: and not possessing as many Pence, were sent 
to Jail.) But surely, either there is no religion 
in the world, and nothing obligatory in the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel, or there are occasions in 
which it would be very wrong in the Proprietor to 
exercise the Htght, which yet it may be highly 
expedient that he should possess. On this ground 
it is that Beligion is the sustaining Opposite of 
Law. 

9. That Jeremy Taylor, therefore, should have 
striven fervently against the Article so interpreted 
and so vindicated, is (for me, at least) a subject 
neither of Surprise nor of Complaint. It is the 
doctrine which he mbditutes, it is the weakness 

the necessity of generalizing derived. Generalization is a Substitute 
for Intuition, for the Power of inhddve (that is, immediate) know- 
ledge. As a Substitute, it is a gift of inestimable Value to a finito 
Intelligence, such as Man in his present state is endowed with and 
capable of exercising ; but yet a SiAtUtvte only, and an imperfect one 
to boot. To attribute it to Grod is the grossest Anthropomorphism : 
and grosser instances of Anthropomorphism than are to be found in 
the controversial Writings on (mginal Sin and Vicarious Satisfao- 
Uon, ibe JBecords of Superstition do not supply. 
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and inconsistency betrayed in the defence of this 
substitute, it is the imfairness with which he 
blackens the established Article— for to give it, as 
it had been caricatured by a few TJltra-Calvinists 
during the fever of the (so called) quinquarticular 
Controversy, was in effect to blacken it — ^and then 
imposes another scheme, to which the same objec- 
tions apply with even increased force, a scheme 
which seems to differ from the former only by 
adding fraud and mockery to injustice : these are 
the things that excite my wonder, it is of these 
that I complain! For what does the Bishop's 
scheme amount to ? God, he tells us, required of 
Adam a perfect obedience, and made it possible 
by endowing him "with perfect rectitudes and 
super-natural heights of grace" proportionate to 
the obedience which he required. As a consequence 
of his disobedience, Adam lost this rectitude, this 

f)erfect sanity and proportionateness of his intel- 
ectual, moral, and corporeal state, powers and 
impulses ; and as the penalty of his crime, he was 
deprived of all super-natural aids and graces. The 
Death, with whatever is comprised in the scrip- 
tural sense of the word Death, began from that 
moment to work in him, and this consequence he 
conveyed to his offspring, and through them to all 
his posterity, i,e,, to all mankind. They were 
Jom diseased in mind, body, and will. For what 
less than disease can we call a necessity of error 
and a predisposition to sin and sickness P Taylor, 
indeed, asserts, that though perfect Obedience be- 
came incomparably more difficult, it was not, 
however, absolutely impossible. Yet he himself 
admits that the contrary was universal; that of the 
countless millions of Adam's Fosteritv. not ^ 

B 
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•ingle indiyidtud ever realized, or approached to 
the realization o^ this possibility; and (if my 
memory* does not deoeiye me) Tayhnr himself has 
elsewhere exposed — and if he has not, y^ CSom* 
mon Sense will do it for him — ^the sophistry in 
asserting of a whole what may be trae of the 
whole, bat is in &ct true only of each of its com* 
ponent parts. Any one may snap a horse-hair : 
therefore, any one may perform the same feat 
with the horse's tail On a leyel floor (on the 
hardened sand, for instance, of a sea-beach) I 
chalk two parallel straight lines, with a width of 
eight inches. It is possible for a man, with a 
bandage over his eyes, to keep within the path 
for two or three paces : therefore, it is passible for 
him to walk blindfold for two or three leagues 
without a single deyiation ! And this possibility 
would suffice to acquit me of injustice, though I 
had placed man-traps within an inch of one line, 
and knew that there were pitfalls and deep wells 
beside the oth^ ! 

10. This assertion, therefore, without adverting 
to its discordance with, if not direct contradiction 
to, the tenth and thirteenth Articles of our Church, 
I shall not, I trust, be thought to rate below its 
true yalue, if I treat it as an infinitesimal possi- 
bility that may be safely dropped in the calcula- 
tion: and so proceed with the argument The 
consequence, then, of Adam's Crime was, by a 
natural necessity, inherited by Persons who could 
not (the Bishop affirms) in any sense have been 

* I haye since this page was -written, met with several passages 
in the Treatise on Bepentance, the Hol^ Living and Dying, and the 
Warihy Communicant, in which the Bishop asserts without scruple 
the imposdbiUty of total obedience; and on the same grounds as 
I hare given. 
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accomplices in the crime or partakers in the 
guilt : and yet consistently with the divine Holi- 
nessy it was not possible that the same perfect 
Obedience should not be required of them. Now, 
what would the Idea of Equity, what would tha 
Law inscribed by the Creator in the heart of Man, 
seem to dictate in this case? Surely, that the 
supplementary Aids, the supernatural Graces cor- 
respondent to a Law above Nature, should be 
increased in proportion to the diminished strength 
of the Agents, and the increased resistance to be 
overcome by them ! But no ! not only the con- 
sequence of Adam's act, but the pen^ty due ta 
his crime, was perpetuated. His descendants were 
despoiled or left destitute of these Aids and 
Graces, while the obligation to perfect obedience 
was continued; an obligation, too, the nonfulfil-* 
ment of which brought with it Death and the 
unutterable "Woe that cleaves to an immortal 
Soul for ever alienated from its Creator. 

11. Observe,. Reader ! all these resw/i^s of Adam'a 
Fall enter into Bishop Taylor's scheme of Original 
Sin equally as into that of the first Keformers. 
In this respect the Bishop's doctrine is the same 
with that laid down in the Articles and Homilies 
of the Established Church. The only difference 
that has hitherto appeared, consists in the afore- 
said mathematical possibility of fulfilling the whole 
Law, which in the Bishop's scheme is affirmed to 
remain still in human feature, or (as it is else- 
where expressed) in the Nature of the human 
WilL* But though it were possible to grant this 

* Ayailing himself of the equiyocal sense, and (I most readily 
admit) the injudicious use. of the word *'free" in the — eyen on this 
account— ;/au/^y phrase, "./ree oiUy to an^ Jeremy Taylor treats tha. 
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existence of a power in all men, wliich. in no one 
man was ever exemplified^ and where the nor^ 
actualization of such power is^ a priori, so certain, 
i^t the belief or imagination of the contraiy in' 
any Individual is expressly given us by the Holy- 
Spirit as a test, whereby it may be known that 
the truth is not in him P as an infallible sign o£ 
knposture or self-delusion ! Though it were pos- 
sible to &:rant this, which, consistently with 
Scripture lad the principles 'of rea^oning^wlucli 
we apply in all other cases, it is not possible to 
grant ; and though it were possible likewise to 
overlook the glarmg sophistry of concluding in 
relation to a series of indeterminate length, that 
whoever can do any one, can therefore do all ; 
a conclusion, the futility of which must force 
itself on the common-sense of every man who 
understands the proposition ; — still tiie question 

notion of a power in tlie Will of determimng itself to Evil without an 
equal power of determining itself to Good, as a ^^ foolery,^ I would 
tms had been the only instance in his *'Deus Justificatus'* of that 
inconsiderate contempt so frequent in the polemic treatises of minor 
Divines, who will have Ideas of Season, Spiritual Truths that can 
only be spiritually discerned, translated for them into adequate con- 
ceptions of the Understanding. The great articles of Corruption 
and Bedemption are propounded to us as Spiritual Mysteries ; and 
eyery interpretation, that pretends to explain them into comprehen- 
sible notions, does by its very success furnish presumptive proof of 
its failure. The acuteness and logical dexterity, with which Taylor 
has brought out the falsehood or semblance of falsehood in the Cal- 
vinistic scheme, are truly admirable. Had he next concentered his 
thoughts in tranquil meditation, and asked himself : What then is the 
truth ? If a Will he at all, what must a will be ? — he might, I think, 
have seen that a Nature in a Will implies already a Corruption of that 
Will ; that a Natwre is as inconsistent with freeddtn as free choice 
with an incapacity of choosing aught but evil. And lastly, a free 
power in a Nature to fulfil a Law above Nature ! — ^I, who love and 
honour this good and great man with all the reverence that can dwell 
"on this side idolatry," dare not retort on this assertion the charge 
of Foolery ; but I find it a Paradox as startling to my Reason as any 
^f the hard sayings of the Dort Divines were to his Understanding. 
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will arise — ^Why, and on what principle of equity, 
were the unoffending sentenced to be bom with so 
fearful a disproportion of their powers to their 
duties P Why were they subjected to a Law, the 
fulfilment of which was all but impossible, yet 
the penalty on the failure tremendous ? Admit 
that for those who had never enjoyed a happier 
lot, it was no punishment to be made to inhabit 
a ground which the Creator had cursed, and to 
have been bom with a body prone to sickness, 
and a Soul surrounded with temptation, and 
having the worst temptation within itself in its 
own temptibility ! To have the duties of a Spirit 
with the wants and appetites of an Animal ! Yet 
on such imperfect Creatures, with means so scanty 
and impediments so numerous, to impose the same 
task-work that had been required of a Creature 
with a pure and entire nature, and provided with 
super-natural Aids — ^if this be not to inflict a 
penalty ! — ^Yet to be placed under a Law, the 
difficulty of obeying which is infinite, and to have 
momently to struggle with this difficulty, and to 
live in momently hazard of these consequences — 
if this be no punishment ! — words have no corres- 
pondence witn thoughts, and thoughts are but 
shadows of each other, shadows that own no 
substance for their anti-^pe ! 

12. Of such an outrage on common-sense, 
Taylor was incapable. He himself, calls it a 
penalty ; he admits that in effect it is a punish- 
ment : nor does he seek to suppress the question 
that so naturally arises out of this admission — On 
what principle of Equity were the innocent 
offspring of Adam punished at all ? He meets it, 
and puts in an answer. He states the problem. 
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imd giyes Ids solution — namely^ that ^'Ood on 
Adam's Account wob 90 esmpenUed uMh Ifanimd, 
ttat being angry he would still continue tibfr 
punishment I" The case (says the Bishop) is this: 
"Jonathan and Michal were Saul's C9ii£bren. It 
4oame to pass, that seren of Saul's Issue were to be 
lianeed: all equally innocent, equally culpabul^ 
\S^<yre I quote further ^ I feel myself called (m ip 
remind the Header, that these two last words were 
•added by Jeremy Taylor without the least grounds of 
Scripture, according to which, (2 Samuel, xxi.) n^ 
crime was laid to their charge, no blame imputed ta 
them. Without any pretence of cu^ble conduct on 
their part, they were arraigned as Children of Saul, 
and eacrifioed to a point of state^eapedience. In 
recommencing the quotation, therefore, the Header 
ought to let the sentence conclude with the words — ^] 
**' all equally innocent. David took the five Sons 
of Michal, for she had left him unhandsomely, 
Jonathan was his Mend : and therefore he spared 
his Son, Mephibosheth. Now here it was in- 
different as to the guilt of the persons (Bear in 
mind Header ! that no guilt was attached to either (^ 
them I) whether David should take the Sons oi 
Michal or Jonathan's ; but it is likely that as upon 
the kindness that David had to Jonathan, he 
spared his son ; so upon the just provocation of 
Michal, he made that evil fall upon them, which, 
it may be, they should not have suffered, if their 
mother had been kind. Adam was to God, as- 
Michal to David/' (Taylor's Polem. Tractsf, 
p. 711.) 

13. This Answer, thip Solution proceeding too 
from a Divine so pre-eminently gifted, and 
occurring (with other passages not less startling) in. 
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a yehement refutation of fhe received doctrine on 
tHe express ground of its opposition to the clearest 
conceptions and best feelings of mankind — ^this it 
is, that surprises me ! It is of this that I com- 
plain! The Almighty Father exasperated with 
those, whom the Sishop has himself in the same 
treatise described as "innocent and most unfortu- 
nate '^ — the two things best fitted to conciliate 
love and pity ! Or though they did not remain 
innocent, yet those whose abandonment to a mere 
nature, while they were left amenable to a law 
above nature, he affirms to be the irresistible 
cause, that they one and all did sin ! And this 
decree illustrated and justified by its analogy to 
one of the worst actions of an imperfect Mortal ! 
Let such of my readers as possess the volume of 
Polemical Discourses, or the opportunity of con- 
sulting it, give a thoughtful perusal to the pages 
from 869 to 893 (Third Edition enlarged, 1674). 
I dare anticipate their concurrence with the 
judgment which I here transcribe from the blank 
space at the end of the Deus Justificatus in my 
own Copy ; and which, though twenty years have 
elapsed since it was written, I have never seen 
reason to recant or modify. " This most eloquent 
Treatise may be compared to a Statue of Janus, 
with the one face, which we must suppose fronting 
the Calvinistic Tenet, entire and fresh, as from the 
Master's hand : beaming with life and force, witty 
scorn on the Lip, and a Brow at once bright and 
weighty with satisfying reason ! the other, looking 
toward the * something to be put in its place/ 
maimed, featureless, and weather-bitten into an 
almost visionary confusion and indistinctness/' 
14. With these expositions I hasten to contrast 
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the wri/piniral article respecting Original Sin, or 
the corrupt and sinful Nature of the Human WiU^ 
and the belief which alone is required of us, as 
Christians. And here the first thing to be oan« 
sidered, and which will at once remove a world of 
error, is : that this is no Tenet first introduced or 
imposed by Christianity, and which, should a man 
see reason to disclaim the authority of the Gospel^ 
would no longer have any claim on his attention^ 
It is no peiplexity that a man may get rid of by 
ceasing to be a Christian, and which has no 
existence for a philosophic Deist. It is a FacT| 
affirmed, indeed, in the Christian Scriptures alone 
with the force and frequency proportioned to ita 
censummate importance ; but a fact acknowledged 
in every Beligion that retains the least glimmer- 
ing of the patriarchal faith in a God infmite, yet 
p^sonal ! A Fact assumed or impUed as the basis 
of every Religion, of which any relics remain of 
earlier date than the last and total Apostacy of the 
Pagan World, when the faith in the great I am, 
the Creator, was extinguished in the sensual 
polytheism, which is inevitably the final result 
of Pantheism or the "Worship of Nature ; and the 
only form under which the Pantheistic Scheme — 
that, according to which the World is God, and 
the material imiverse itself the one only absolute 
Being— can exist for a People, or become the 
popular Creed. Thus in the most ancient Books 
of the Brahmins, the deep sense of this Fact, and 
the doctrines grounded on obscure traditions of 
the promised remedy, are seen struggling, and 
now gleaming, and now flashing, through the 
Mist of Pantheism, and producing the incon- 
gruities and gross contradictions of the Brahmin 
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Mythology : while in the rival Sect— ^in that most 
strange !Phaenomenon, the religious Atheism 
of the Buddhists! with whom God is only 
xmiversal Matter considered abstractedly from all 
particular forms — the Fact is placed among the 
delusions natural to man, which, together with 
other superstitions grounded on a supposed essevr- 
tial difference between Right and Wrong, the 
Sage is to decompose and precipitate from the 
menstruum of his more refined apprehensions! 
Thus in denying the Fact, they virtually ac- 
kuowledge it. 

15. From the remote East turn to the mythology 
of Minor Asia, to the Descendants of Javan who 
dwelt in tlie tents of Shem and possessed the Isles. 
Here again and in the usual form of an historic 
Solution, we find the same Fact, and as character- 
istic of the Human Race, stated in that earliest 
and most venerable Mythus (or sjrmbolic Parable) 
of Prometheus — ^that truly wonderful Fable, in 
which the characters of the rebellious Spirit and of 
the Divine Friend of Mankind (Bcos ^tXav^/owiros) 
xire united in the same Person: and thus in the 
most striking manner noting the forced amalga* 
mation of the Patriarchal Tradition with the 
incongruous Scheme of Pantheism. This and the 
connected tale of lo, which is but the sequel of the 
Prometheus, stand alone in the Greek Mythology, 
in which elsewhere both Gods and Men are mere 
Powers and Products of Nature. And most 
noticeable it is, that soon after the promulgation 
and spread of the Gospel had awakened the moral 
sense, and had opened the eyes of its wiser 
Enemies to the necessity of providing some 
solution of this great problem of the Moral World, 
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ttue 'beantifbl Parable of Cxtmi and Psyche was 
Ixroaght fiMrward as a rmU Fall of Mak : and 
fhe fact of a moral corroption connatural with H^ 
Iniman race was again recognized. In the assof" 
tion of Obtginal Sin the ureek Mythology xoie 
Bnd set 

16. But not only was the ftu^ acknowledged of 
u Law in the Natrure of Man resisting the Law of 
€h>d. (And whatever is placed in active and 
direct Oppugnancy to the Good is^ ipso facto, bj 
the fact positive EviL) ' It was likewise an 
acknowledged Mtsteby, and one which by the 
nature of the Subject must ever remain such — a 
problem, of which any other solution, than the 
statement of the Ibct itself, was demonstrably 
impossibk. That it is so, the least reflection wiu 
suffice to convince eveiy man, who has previously 
tsatisfied himself that he is a responsible Being* 
It follows necessarily from the postulate of a 
responsible Will. Befiise to grant this, and I 
have not a word to say. Concede this and you 
concede alL For this is the essential attribute of 
a Will, and contained in the very idea, that what- 
iBver determines the Will acquires this power from 
a previous determination of the Will itself. The 
1^^ is ultimately self-determined, or it is no 
longer a Will under the law of perfect Freedom, 
but a Nature under the mechanism of Cause and 
Effect. And if by an act, to which it had 
determined itself, it has subjected itself to the 
determination of l^ature (in the language of St. 
Paul, to the Law of the Flesh), it receives a 
nature into itself, and so far it becomes a l^ature t 
and this is a corruption of the Will and a corrupt 
Kature. It is also a Fall of Man, inasmuch as 
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his Will is the condition of his Personality ; the 
ground and condition of the attribute which con- 
stitutes him Man. And the ^ound work of 
Personal Being^ is a capacity of acknowledging 
the Moral Law * (the Law of the Spirit, the Law 
of Freedom, the Divine Will) as that which 
should, of itself, suffice to determine the Will 
to a free obedience of the Law, the Law working 
therein bi/ its own exceeding lawfulness.* This, and 
this alone, is positive Good; good in itself, and 
independent of all relations. Whatever resists 
and, as a positive force, opposes this in the Will 
is therefore evil. But an Evil in the Will is aa 
evil Will ; and as all moral Evil (ue. all evil that 
is evil without reference to its contingent physical 
consequences) is of the Will, this evil Will must 
have its source in the WilL And thus we might 
^ back from act to act, from evil to evil, ad 
infinitum, without advancing a step. 

We call an Lidividual a bad Man, not because 
an action is contrary to the Law, but because it 
has led us to conclude from it some Principle 
opposed to the Law, some private Maxim or 
By-law in the Will contrary to the universal Law 
of right Beason in the Conscience, as the Ground 
of the action. But this evil Principle again must 
be grounded in some other Principle which has 
been made determinant of the Will by the Will's 
ewn self-determination. For if not, it must have 
its ground in some necessity of Nature, in some 
instinct or propensity imposed, not acquired, 
another's work not our own. Consequently^ 

* If the Law worked on the Will, it would be the workiiig of an 
extrinsic, alien force, and as St. Paul profoundly argues, prove th& 
Will sinf uL 
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neither Act nor Principle could be imputed ; 
and relatively to the Agents not originaly not Sin. 

18. I^ow let the grounds, on which the tacit df 
an Eyil inherent in the Will is affirmable in tiie 
instance of any one Man, be supposed equally 
applicable in everp instance, and concerning all 
men : so that the fact is asserted of the Individual, 
' noty because he has committed this or that crime, 
or because he has shown himself to be this or that 
Man, but simply because he is a Man. Let the 
evil be supposed such as to imply the impossibility 
of an Individual's referring to any particular 
time at which it might be conceived to have 
commenced, or to any period of his existence at 
which it was not existing. Let it be supposed, in 
short, that the subject stands in no relation what- 
ever to Time, can neither be called in time nor atd 
of time ; but that all relations of Time are as 
alien and heterogeneous in this question, as the 
relations and attributes of Space (north or south, 
round or square, thick or thin) are to our Affec- 
tions and Moral Feelings. Let the reader suppose 
this, and he wiU have before him the precise 
import of the scriptural doctrine of Original Sin ; 
or rather of the Fact acknowledged in all Ages, 
and recognized but not originating, in the 
Christian Scriptures. 

19. In addition to this Memento it will be well 
to remind the Inquirer, that the stedfast convic- 
tion of the existence, personality, and moral 
.attributes of God is pre-supposed in the accept- 
^ance of the Gospel, or required as its indispensable 
preliminary. It is taken for granted as a point 
.which the hearer had already decided for himself, 
a point finally settled and put at rest : not by the 
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removal of all difficulties, or by any such increase^ 
of Insight as enabled him to meet every objection 
of the Epicurean or the Sceptic with a full and. 
precise answer ; but because he had convinced 
himself that it was folly as well as presumption, 
in so imperfect a Creature to expect it ; and 
because these difficulties and doubts disappeared, 
at the beam, when tried against the weight and 
convictive power of the reasons in the other scale. 
It is, therefore, most unfair to attack Christianity, 
or any article which the Church has declared a» 
Christian Doctrine, by arguments, which, if valid, 
are valid against all religion. Is there a Dispu- 
tant who scorns a mere Postulate, as the basis of 
any argument in support of the Faith ; who is 
too high-minded to beg his ground, and will take 
it by a strong hand ? Let him fight it out with 
the Atheists, or the Manichaeans ; but not stoop 
to pick up their arrows, and then run away to 
discharge them at Christianity or the Church ! 

20. The only true way is to state the doctrine, 
believed as well by Saul of Tarsus, " yet breathing 
out threatenings and slaughter against" the 
Church of Christ, as by Paul the Apostle " fully 
preaching the Gospel of Christ." A moral Evil 
is an Evil that has its origin in a Will. An Evil 
common to all must have a ground common to all. 
But the actual existence of moral evil we are 
bound in conscience to admit ; and that there is 
an Evil common to all is a Fact ; and this Evil 
must therefore have a common ground. Now 
this evil groimd cannot originate in the Divine 
"Will : it must therefore be referred to the Will of 
Man. And this evil Ground we call Original Sin. 
It is a Mystery, that is, a Faqt, which we see, but 
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cannot explain ; and the doctrine a truth which 
we apprel^ndy but can neither comprehend nor 
communicate. And such by the quality of the 
Subject {riz. a responsible Will) it must be^ if it 
be truth at all. 

21. A sick man, whose complaint was as ob- 
scure as his sufferings were severe and notorious^ 
was thus addressed by a humane Stranger : My 
poor Friend ! I find you dangerously ill, and on 
this account only, and having certain information 
of your being so, and that you have not where- 
withal to pay for a Physician, I have come to you. 
Kespecting your disease, indeed, I can tell you 
nothing, that you are capable of understandmg, 
more than you know already, or can only be 
taught by reflection on your own experience. 
But I have rendered the Disease no longer irre- 
mediable. I have brought the remedy with me : 
and I now offer you the means of immediate 
relief, with the assurance of gradual convales- 
cence, and a final perfect Cure; nothing more 
being required on your part, but your best en- 
deavours to follow the prescriptions I shall leave 
with you. It is, indeed, too probable, from the 
nature of your disease, that you will occasionally 
neglect or transgress them. But even this has 
been calculated on in the plan of your cure, and 
the remedies provided, if only you are sincere and 
in right earnest with yourself, and have your 
heart in the work. Ask me not how such a 
Disease can be conceived possible ! Enough for 
the present that you know it to be real : and I 
come to cure the Disease not to explain it. 

22. Now, what if the Patient or some of his 
Neighbours should charge this good Samaritan 
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with having given rise to the mischievous notion 
of an inexplicable Disease, involving the honour 
of the King of the Country ? should inveigh 
against him as the Author and first Introducer of 
the Notion, though of the numerous medical 
works composed ages be£E>re his arrival, and by 
Physicians of the most venerable Authority, it 
was scarcely possible to open a single volume 
without finding some description of the Disease, 
or some lamentation of its malignant and epi- 
demic character ! And, lastly, what if certaiit 
pretended Friends of this good Samaritan, isi 
their zeal to vindicate him against this absurd 
charge, should assert that he was a perfect 
Stranger to this Disease, and boldly deny that? 
he had ever said or done any thing connected 
with it, or that implied its existence P 

23. In this Apologue or imaginary Case, Reader, 
you have the true bearings of Christianity on the 
lact and doctrine of Original Sin. The doctrine 
(that is, the confession of a known fact) Chris- 
tianity has only in common with every iteHgioQ, 
and with every Philosophy, in which the reality of 
a responsible Will and the essential difierence 
between Good and Evil have been recognized. 
Peculiar to the Christian Religion are the Remedy 
and (for all purposes but those of a merely specu- 
lative Curiosity) the Solution ! By the annuncia- 
tion of the Remedy it affords all the solution that 
our moral interests require; and even in that 
which remains, and must remain, imfathomable, 
the Christian finds a new motive to walk humbly 
with the Lord his God. 

24. Should a professed Believer ask you whether 
that which is the ground of responsible action, in. 
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your will, could in any way be responsibly present 
in the Will of AdiunP — answer bim in tbese 
words: Tou^ Sir, can no more demonstrate the 
Negative than I can tonceiye the AflGbrmatiTe. 
The corruption of my will may very warrantably 
be spoken of as a Uonuquence of Adam's Fall^ 
even as my Birth of Adam's Existence ; as a con- 
sequence, a link in the historic Chain of Instances^ 
whereof Adam is the first. But that it is ofi* 
account of Adam, or that this evil principle was,. 
a priori^ inserted or infused into my Will by the. 
wfll of another — ^which is indeed a contradiction 
in terms, my Will in such case being no WUl — 
this is nowhere asserted in Scripture explicitly or 
by implication. It belongs to the very essence of 
the doctrine that in respect of Original Sin every 
man is the adequate representative of all men. 
What wonder, then, that where no inward ground 
of preference existed, the choice should be deter-^ 
mined by outward relations, and that the first in 
time should be taken as the Diagram P Even in 
Genesis the word Adam is distinguished from a 
proper name by an Article before it. It is tlie 
Adam, so as to express the genus, not the 
Individual— or rather, perhaps, I should say a% 
well as the Individual. But that the word with 
its equivalent, the old man, is used symbolically 
and universally by St Paul (Cor. xv. 22, 45. 
Eph. iv, 22. Col. iii. 9. Bom. vi. 6) is too evident 
to need any proof. 

25, I conclude with this remark. The doctrine 
of Original Sin concerns all men. But it concerns 
Christians in particular no otherwise than by its 
connection with the doctrine of Redemption ; and 
mth the Divinity and Divine Humanity of the 
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Kedeemer as a corollary or necessary inference 
from both, mysteries. Beware of Arguments 
AGAINST Christianity that cannot stop there^ 

AND consequently OUGHT NOT TO HAVE COM- 
MENCED THERE. Something I might have added 
to the clearness of the preceding views, if the 
limits of the work had permitted me to clear away 
the several delusive and fanciful assertions respect* 
ing the state* of our First Parents, their wisdom, 
science, and angelic Faculties, assertions without 
the slightest ground in Scripture ! Or if consis- 
tently with the wants and preparatory studies of 
those for whose use the Volume was especially 
intended, I could have entered into the momentous 
subject of a Spiritual Fall or Apostacy antecedent 
to the formation of Man— a beUef, the scriptural 
grounds of which are few and of diverse interpre- 
tation, but which has been almost universal in the 
Christian Church. Enough, however, has been 
given, I trust, for the Reader to see and (as far as 
the subject is capable of being imderstood) to 
understand this long controverted Article in the 
sense in which alone it is binding on his faith. 
Supposing him, therefore, to know the meaning of 
original sin, and to have decided for himself on 
the fact of its actual existence, as the antecedent 
ground and occasion of Christianity, we may now 
proceed to Christianity itself, as the Edifice raised, 
on this ground, t,e.y to the great Constituent 
Article of the Faith in Christ, as the Remedy of 
the Disease — ^the Doctrine of Redemption. 

* For a specimen pi these Rabbinical Dotages I refer, not to the 
writings of Mystics and Enthusiasts, but to the shrewd and witty 
Dr. South, one of whose most elaborate Sermons stands prominent 
among the many splendid extrayaganzas on this subject.. 

S 
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26. But before we proceed to this momentous 
doctrine^ let me briefly remind tlie young and 
friendly Pupil, to wbom I would still be supposed 
to address myself, that in the following Aphorism 
the word Science is used in its strict and narrowest 
sense. By a Science I here mean any Chain of 
Truths that are either absolutely certain, or neces- 
sarily true for the human mind from the laws and 
constitution of the mind itself. In neither case is 
our conviction derived, or capable of receiving any 
addition, £rom outward Experience, or empirical 
data — i.e., matters of fact given to us through the 
medium of the Senses — ^though these Data may 
have been the occasion, or may even be an indis- 
pensable condition, of our reflecting on the former 
and thereby becoming consciom of the same. On 
the other hand, a connected series of conclusions 
grounded on empirical Data, in contra-distinction 
&om Science, I beg leave (no better term occur- 
ring) in this place and for this purpose, to 
denominate a Scheme. 

APHOBISM ex. 

IN whatever age and country, it is the prevailing 
mind and character of the nation to regard 
the present life as subordinate to a Life to come,* 

£* The deyelopment theory, a theory of progress as regards phy- 
sical being, is typical of the progress of man as a spiritual being. 
Springing from an unknown eternity man becomes on earth a li-ving* 
soul, and one capable of endless improvement hereafter, ever rising' 
higher and higher throughout the unending cycles of eternity. In 
this view man i^prozimates more and more to the divine, infinity 
however being tne everlasting distance which distinguishes the 
Oreatbr from the creature. And man may alas ! also develope into 
an inJerior being, ever separating himself more and more from the 
principle of goocmess. In view of such results of perpetual improve* 
ment or deterioration there is a reasonable ground for the prevailing 
opiu'on of the subordination of the life present to tiie Ufe to eomBJ} 
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and to mark the present state, the World of their 
Senses, by signs, instruments, and mementos of its 
connection with a future state and a spiritual 
World ; where the Mysteries of Faith are brought 
within the hold of the people at large, not by 
being explained away in the vain hope of accom- 
modating them to the average of their Under- 
standing, but by being made the objects of Love 
by their combination with events and epochs of 
History, with national traditions, with the monu- 
ments and dedications of Ancestral faith and zeal, 
with memorial and symbolical observances, with 
the realizing influences of social devotion, and 
above all, by early and habitual association with 
Acts of the Will, there Religion is. There, how- 
ever obscured by the hay and straw of human 
Will- work, the foundation is safe! In that 
country, and under the predominance of such 
Maxims, the national church is no mere State- 
Institute. It is the State itself in its intensest 
federal union; yet at the same moment the 
Guardian and Eepresentative of all personal 
Individuality. For the Church is the Shrine of 
Morality; and in Morality alone the Citizen 
asserts aiod reclaims his personal independence, 
his integrity. Our outward Acts are efficient, and 
most often possible, only by coalition. Aj3 an 
efficient power, the Agent is but a fraction of 
Unity : he becomes an integer only in the recogni- 
tion and performance of the Moral Law. Never- 
theless it is most true (and a truth which cannot 
with safety be overlooked) that Morality a% 
Morality, has no existence for a People, It is 
either absorbed and lost in the quicksands of 
Prudential Calculus, or it is taken up and tc^a&sLr 
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figured into the duties and mysteries of Keligion. 
^d no wonder: since Morality (including the 
pergonal being, the I am, as its subject) is itself a 
Mystery, and the ground and sujppositum of all 
other Mysteries, relatively to Man. 

APHORISM CXI. 
Paley not a Moralist, 

SCHEMES of conduct, grounded on calculations 
of Self-interest, or on the average Conse- 
quences of Actions, supposing them general, form 
a branch of Political Economy to which let all 
due honour be given. Their utility is not here 
questioned. But however estimable within their 
own sphere, such schemes, or any one of them in 
particular, may be, they do not belong to Moral 
Science, to which both in kind and purpose they 
are in all cases foreign and, when substituted for 
it, hostile. Ethics, or the Science of Morality, 
does indeed in no wise exclude the consideration 
of Action; but it contemplates the same in its 
originating spiritual Source, without reference to 
Space or Time or Sensible Existence. Whatever 
springs out of "the perfect Law of Freedom," 
which exists only by its unity with the will of 
God, its inherence in the Word of God, and its 
communion with the Spirit of God — that (accord- 
ing to the principles of Moral Science) is good — 
it is light and Righteousness and very Truth. 
Whatever seeks to separate itself from the Divine 
Principle, and proceeds from a false centre in the 
Agent's particular Will, is evil — a work of dark- 
ness and contradiction! It is Sin and essential 
JPalsehood. Not the outward Deed, constructive. 
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destructive, or neutral ; not the Deed as a possible 
Object of tbe Senses ; is the Object of Ethical 
Science. For this is no Compost, CoUectorium, 
or Inventory of Single Duties : nor does it seek in 
the "multitudinous Sea,^' in the predetermined 
waves, tides and currents of Nature, that freedom 
which is exclusively an attribute of Spirit Like 
all other pure Sciences, whatever it enunciates^ 
and whatever it concludes, it enunciates and con- 
cludes absolutely. Strictness is its essential 
Character : and its first Proposition is, " Whoso- 
ever shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in 
one point, he is guilty of alL'** {James ii. 10.) 
For as the Will or Spirit, the Source and Sub- 
stance of Moral Good, is one and all in every 
part : so must it be the totality, the whole articu- 
lated Series of Single Acts, taken as Unity, that 
can alone, in the severity of Science, be recognized 
as the proper Counterpart and adequate Represen- 
tative of a good Will. Is it in this or that limb, 
or not rather in the whole body, the entire 
Organismus, that the Law of Life reflects itself? 
Much less, then, can the Law of the Spirit work 
in fragments. 

[* The law is a unity of the manifold, a synthesis whereof the 
separate commandments are but the analysis. The keeping of thQ 
law Implies the observation of the whole, even as the only boundary 
between good and evil. Whoever shall break through this boundary 
in any one point, hath broken the Unity, trodden the path to wicked- 
ness, and thereby laid himself open to the charge of breaking the 
wholeness of that in which integrity is the sole perfection. It is the^ 
entirety of the law which is the secure division between the king-*^ 
doms of goodness and evil, and the sin which hath broken down this 
division in any one point is the sin which hath destroyed the whole- 
ness of the law. He who offends in one point is guilty of all, they 
having connected.] 
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APHOBISM CXn. 

L TITHEREVEIt there exists a pennanent* 
YY Learned Glass, liaYiiig autnoriiy and 
possessing the respect and confidence of the 
oonntry; and wherever the Science of Ethics is 
acknowledged, and taught in this class as a regular 
part of a learned education to its future Members 
generally, but as the special study and indispen- 
sable groundwork of such as are intended for Holy 
Orders > — there the Article of Original Sin will be 
an Axiom of -Faith in all Classes. Among the 
Learned an undisputed tnUh, and with the People 
a fact, which no man imagines it possible to deny, 
the Doctrine, thus inwoven in the faith of all, and 
coeval with the consciousness of each, will for each 
and all possess a reality, subjective indeed, yet 
virtually equivalent to that which we intuitively 
give to the Objects of our Senses. 

2. With the Learned this will be the case: 
because the Article is the first — I had almost said, 
spontaneous — product of the Application of Moral 
Science to History, of which it is the Interpreter. 
A Mystery in its own right, and by the necessity 
and essential character of its Subject — (for the 
Will, like the Life, in every act and product pre- 

* A Learned Order must be supposed to consist of three Classes. 
First, those who are employed in adding to the existing Bum of 
Power and Knowledge. Second, and most numerous Class, those 
whose office it is to disuse through the community at largo the prac> 
tical Besults of Science, and that kind and degree of knowledge and 
cultivation, which for all is requisite or clearly usefuL Third, the 
Formers and Instructors of the Second — in Schools, Halls, and 
Universities, or through the medium of the Press. The second 
Class includes not only the Parochial Clergy, and all others duly 
ordained to the Ministerial Office ; but likewise all the members of 
the Legal and Medical Professions, who have received a learned 
education under accredited and responsible Teachers. 
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supposes itselfy a Fast always present, a Present 
that evermore resolves itself into a Past !) — ^the 
Doctrine of Original Sin gives to all the other 
Mysteries of BeUgion a common Basis, a connec- 
tion of dependency, an intelligibility of relation, 
and total harmony, that supersede extrinsic proof. 
There is here that same proof from unity of pur- 
pose, that same evidence of Symmetry, which in 
the contemplation of a human skeleton, flashed 
conviction on the mind of Galen, and kindled 
meditation into a hymn of praise. 

3. Meanwhile, the People, not goaded into 
doubt by the lessons and examples of their 
Teachers and Superiors; not drawn away from 
the Fixed Stars of Heaven, the form and magni- 
tude of which are the same for the naked eye of 
the Shepherd as for the Telescope of the Sage— 
from the immediate truths, I mean, of Eeason and 
Conscience to an exercise, to which they have not 
been trained, of a Faculty which has been imper- 
fectly developed, on a Subject not within the 
sphere of the Faculty nor in any way amenable 
to its judgment ; the People will need no argu- 
ments to receive a doctrine confirmed by their 
own experience from within and from without, 
and intunately blended with the most venerable 
Traditions common to all races, and the Traces of 
which linger in the latest twilight of Civilization. 

4. Among the revulsions consequent on the 
brute bewilaerments of a godless Kevolution, a 
great and active Zeal for the interests of Eeligion 
may be one. I dare not trust it, till I have seen 
what it is that gives Heligion this interest, till I 
am satisfied that it is not the Interests of this 
World ; necessary and laudable interests, perhaps. 
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but wliicli may, I dare belieycy be secured as 
effectually and more suitably by the Prudence of 
this World, and by this World's powers and 
motiyes. At all eyents, I find nothing in the 
fashion of the day to deter me from addmg, that 
the Eeyerse of the preceding — that where Be^ion 
is yalued and patronised as a supplement of £eiw, 
or an Aid extraordinary of Police ; where Moral 
Science is exploded as the mystic Jargon of Dark 
Ages; where a lax System of Consequences, by 
which every iniquity on earth may be (and how 
many have been !) denounced and defended with 
equsd plausibility, is publicly and authoritatively 
taught as Moral Philosophy ; where the Mysteries 
of Beligion, and Truths supersensual, are either 
cut and squared for the comprehension of the 
Understanding, " the faculty of judging according 
to Sense," or desperately torn asunder from the 
Beason, nay, fanatically opposed to it: lastly, 
where Private* Biterpretation is everything and 

the Church nothing — there the Mystery of Ori- 
ginal Sin will be either rejected, or evaded, or 

* The Author of the Statesman's Manual must be the most 
inconsistent of men, if he can be justly suspected of a leaning to 
the Bomish Church; or if it be necessary for him to repeat his 
fervent Amen to the Wish and Prayer of our late good old King, 
that every Adult in the British Empire should be able to read his 
IBible, and have a Bible to read! Nevertheless, it may not be 
superfluous to declare, that in thus protesting against the license of 
private interpretation, the Editor does not mean to condemn the 
exercise or deny the right of individual judgment. He condemns 
only the pretended right of every Individual, competent and in- 
competent, to interpret Scripture in a sense of his own in opposition 
to the judgment of the Church, without knowledge of the Originals 
or of the Languages, the History, Customs, Opinions, and Contro- 
versies of the Age and Country in which they were written ; and 
where the intei-preter judges in ignorance or in contempt of unin- 
terrupted Tradition, the unanimous Consent of Fathers and 
Councils, and the universal Faith of the Church in all ages. It is 
not the attempt to form a judgment, which is here called in question ; 
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perverted into the monstrous fiction of Hereditary 
Sin, Guilt inherited ; in the Mystery of Eedemp- 
tion metaphors will be obtruded for the reality ; 
and in the mysterious Appurtenants and Symbols 
of Redemption (Regeneration, Grace, the Eucha-^ 
rist, and Spiritual Communion) the realities will 
be evaporated into metaphors. 

APHORISM cxnr. 

AS in great Maps or Pictures you will see the 
bolder decorated with meadows, fountains^ 
flowers, &c. represented in it, but in the middle 
you have the main design : so amongst the works 
of God is it with the fore-ordained Redemption of 
Man. AU his other works in the world, all the 
beauty of the creatures, the succession of ages 
and the things that come to pass in them, are but 
as the border to this as the Mainpiece. But as a 
foolish imskilful beholder, not discerning the 
excellency of the principal piece in such maps 
or pictures, gazes only on the fair Border, and 
goes no farther — ^thus do the greatest part of us 
as to this great Work of God, the redemption of 
our personal Being, and the re-union of the 
Human with the Divine, by and through the 
Divine Humanity of the Incarnate Word. 

but the erounds, or rather the no-^rounds on which the judgment 
is formed and relied on — ^the self-willed and separative (scMmaUc) 
Setting-up (hseresU). See note to page 18. 
My fixed Principle is : that k Chbistianitt without a Chubch 

EXEBCISING SPIEITUAL AUTHOEITT IS VaNITT AND DISSOLUTION. 

And my heUef is, that when Popery is rushing in on us like an 
inundation, the Nation will find it to be sa I say Popery ; for this 
too I hold for a delusion, that Bomanism or Roman Catholicism is 
separable from Popery. Almost as readily could I suppose a Circle 
without a Centre, 
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APHOBISM GXIT. 

ris a liard matter, yea, an impossible thing for 
thy human strenglJi, whosoeyer thou art 
aithout Gt)d'8 assistance), at such a time wlien 
OSes settethonthee with the Law (see Aphorism 
in.)> when the holy Law written in thy heart 
accuseth and condemneth thee, forcing thee to a 
comparison of thy heart therewith, and con- 
Tictmg thee of the incompatibleness of thy Will 
and Kature with Heaven and Holiness and an 
immediate God — ^that then thou shouldest be able 
to be of such a mind as if no Law nor Sin bad 
erer been ! * I say it is in a manner impossifale 
that a human creature, when be feeleth himself 
assaulted with trials and temptations, and the 
C!onscience hath to do with God, and the tempted 
man knoweth that the root of temptation is 
within him, should obtain such mastery over his 
thoughts as then to think no otherwise than that 

FSOM EVERLASTING NOTHING HATH BEEN BUT 

• 

[* The law reveals to man his state as a sinner (Bom. vii 7), and 
'condemns him. It is the schoohnastcr to bring ns to Christ (Gal. 
iiL 24, 25), but by faith we are no longer under that schoolmaster, 
but become the children of God. In every religious law there is a 
precept, and if violated, a penalty. Now man by nature would be 
a law unto himself, but precept and penalty form new motives to 
action. And so it is with the Gospel. No longer cursed under and a 
debtor to do the whole law, the believer sees in Chiist Jesus the 
end of the law for righteousness (Eom. x. 4). The new law of 
faith forms a new motive for action also. If ye love me, Keep my 
oommBJidments (John xiv. 15, 2d>. But the convicted fflnner, in 
his terrors of conscience, cannot always find immediate peace. Hi» 
own life gives him no consolation as compared with that of others, 
for he is not saved by analogies. He is ah^d of presumption, and 
his love cannot yet conquer fear. The Spirit of God alone can 
enable him at last to feel that " the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
us from all sin " (1 John I 7. Bev. !. 5, 6), and that death in the law 
for me is superseded by a living salvation (John xi 26, 26. Bom. v. 
20, 21) for me also. Sinai first but Calvary after (Heb. ix. 11, 14). 
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ONLY AND ALONE ChRIST, ALTOGBTHER GrACE. 

AND Deliverance ! 

COMMENT.— OXrVc 

IN irrational Agents, viz. the Animals, the Will 
is hidden or absorbed in the Law. The Law 
is their Nature. In the original purity of a 
rational Agent the uncorrupted Will is identical 
with the Law. Nay, inasmuch as a Will perfectly 
identical with the Law is one with the divi/M 
Will, we may say, that in the nnfallen rational 
Agent the Will constitutes the Law.* But it ia 
evident that the holy and spiritual Power and 
Light, which by a prolepsis or anticipation wo 
have named Law, is a grace, an inward perfection, 
and without the commanding, binding and menac- 
ing character which belongs to a Law, acting aa 
a Master or Sovereign distinct from, and existing, 
as it were, externally for, the Agent who is bound 
to obey it. Now this is St. Paul's sense of the 
Word : and on this he groimds his whole 
reasoning. And hence too arises the obscurity 
and apparent paradoxy of several texts. That 
the Law is a Law for you ; that it acts on tho 
Will, not in it ; that it exercises an agency from 

* In fewer words thus : For the Animals, their Nature is their 
Law — for what other third Law can be imagined, in adc^tion to the 
Law of Nature, and the Law of Reason ? Therefore : in irrational 
Agents the Law constitutes the WilL In moral and rational Agents 
the Will constitutes, or ought to constitute^the Law : I spe^ of 
moral agents, unfallen. For the personal Will comprehends the 
idea, as a Reason, and it gives causatiye force to the Idea, as a 
practical Season. But Idea + the power of realizing the same = a 
Law ; or say, the Spirit comprehends the Moral Idea, by virtue of 
its rationality, and it gives to the Idea causative Power, as a Will: 
In every sense, therefore, it constitutes the Law, supplying both the 
Elements of which it consists — ^viz., the Idea and the realizing- 
Power. 
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nm£kouty by fear and coercion; proves the cor- 
ruption of your Will, and presupposes it Sin in 
this sense came by the Law : for it has its essence, 
as Sin, in that counter - position of the Holy 
Principle to the Will, which occasions this 
Principle to be a Law. Exactly (as in all other 
points) consonant with the PauHne doctrine is the 
assertion of John, when speaking of the re** 
adoption of the redeemed to be Sons of G-od, 
and the consequent resumption (I had almost 
said re ; absor|)tion) of the Law into the WiU 
{v<J/iov TeAeiov tov t^s iXevOepCas^ JaTTies i 25. See 
|). 29) he says — ^For the law was given by Moses ; 
but Gbrace and Truth came by Jesus Christ. 
That by the Law St Paid meant only the 
cereTnonial Law is a notion, that could originate 
only in utter inattention to the whole strain and 
bent of the Apostle's Argument. 

APHORISM CXV. 

CHRIST'S Death was both voluntary and 
violent. There was external violence: and 
that was the accompaniment, or at most the 
occasion, of his Death. But there was internal 
willingness, the spiritual Will, the Will of the 
Spirit, and this was the proper cause. By this 
Spirit he was restored from Death : neither 
indeed " was it possible for him to be holden of 
it." (Acts ii. 24-27.) "Being put to death in 
the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit," says St. 
Peter. But he is likewise declared elsewhere to 
have died by that same Spirit, which here in 
opposition to the violence is said to quicken him. 
Thus Hebrews ix. 14. Through the eternal Spirit 
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he offered himself. And even from Peter's words^ 
and without the epithet, eternal, to aid the inter-» 
pretation, it is evident that the Spirit, here 
opposed to the Flesh Body or Animal Life, is 
01 a higher nature and power than the individual 
Soul, which cannot of itself return to re-inhabit 
or quicken the Body. 

If these points were niceties, and an over- 
refining in doctrine, is it to be believed that the 
Apostles, John, Peter and Paul, with the Author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, would have laid so 
great stress on them ? But the true Life of 
Christians is to eye Christ in every step of hia 
life — ^not only as their Rule but as their Strength: 
looking to him as their Pattern both in doing and 
in suffering, and drawing power from him for 
going through both : being without him able for 
nothing. {John xv. 5.) Take comfort, then, 
thou that believest ! It is he that lifts up the 
Soul from the Gates of Death : and he hath said, 
I will raise thee up at the last day. Thou that 
believest in him, believe him and take comfort, 
Yea, when thou art most sunk in thy sad appre- 
hensions, and he far off to thy thinking, then is 
he nearest to raise and comfort thee : as sometimes 
it grows darkest immediately before day. 

APHORISM CXVI. 

WOULD any of you be cured of that common 
disease, the fear of Death ? Yet this is 
not the right name of the Disease, as a mere 
reference to our armies and navies is sufficient to 
prove ; nor can the fear of death, either as loss 
of life or pain of dying, be justly held a common 
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disease. But would you be cured of the fear and 
fearful questionings connected with the ajmroaok 
of death P Look this way, and you shw find 
more than you seek. Christ, the Word that was 
£rom the beginningy and was made flesh and 
dwelt among men, died. And he, who dyinff 
conquered death in his own per son, conquered 
Sin, and Death which is the Wages of Sin, for 
thee. And of this thou mayest be assured, it 
only thou believe in him, and love him. I need 
not add, keep his commandments: since where 
Faith and Love are, Obedience in its threefold 
character, as Effect, E.eward, and Griteriony 
follows by that moral necessity which is the 
highest form of jfreedom. The Urave is thy bed 
of rest, and no longer the cold bed: for thy 
Saviour has warmed it, and made it fragrant. 

If then it be health and comfort to the Faithful 
that Christ descended into the grave, with especial 
confidence may we meditate on his return from 
thence, quickened by the Spirit: this being to 
those who are in him the certain pledge, yea, the 
effectual cause of that blessed resurrection, for 
which they themselves hope. There is that union 
betwixt them and their Iledeemer, that they shall 
rise by the commimication and virtue of his 
rising : not simply by his power — for so the 
wicked likewise to their grief shall be raised: 
but they by his life as their life. 

COMMENT CXVIc. 
On the three preceding Aphorisme. 

1. nnO the Reader who has consented to submit 
X his mind to my temporary guidance, and 
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who permits me to regard lilm as my Pupil or 
Junior Fellow-student, I continue to address my- 
self. Should he exist only in my imagination, let 
the bread float on the waters ! If it be the Bread 
of Life, it will not have been utterly cast away. 

2. Let us pause a moment, and review the road 
we have passed over since the Transit from Reli- 
gious Morality to Spiritual Religion. My first 
attempt was to satisfy you that there is a Spiritual 
principle in Man (LXXXIX.), and to expose the 
sophistry of the arguments in support of the Con- 
trary. Our next step was to clear the road of all 
Coimterfeits, by showing what is not the Spirit, 
what is not Spiritual Religion (XC. — ^XCV.) 
And this was followed by an attempt to establish 
a difference in kind between religious truths and 
the deductions of speculative science ; yet so as to 
prove that the former are not only equdly rational 
with the latter, but that they alone appeal to 
Reason in the fulness and living reality of the 
Power. This and the state of mind requisite for 
the formation of right convictions respecting 
spiritual Truths, afterwards employed our atten- 
tion. Having then enumerated the Articles of 
the Christian Faith peculiar to Christianity, I 
entered on the great object of the present work : 
viz., the removal of all valid Objections to these 
articles on grounds of right Reason or Conscience. 
But to render this practicable it was necessary, 
first, to present each Article in its true scriptural 
purity, by exposure of the caricatures of mis- 
interpreters ; and this, again, could not be satis- 
factorily done till we were agreed respecting the 
Faculty entitled to 6it in judgment on such ques- 
tions. I early foresaw that my best chance (I 
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will not say, of giving an i/nsigkt into the (smr- 
paaedng worth and transcendent reasonableness of 
the Christian Scheme ; but) of rendering the very 
question intelligible, depended on my success in 
determining the true nature and limits of the 
human Understakdino, and in evincing its dweV" 
aUy from Reason. In pursuing this momentous 
subject, I was tempted m two or three instances 
into disquisitions, that if not beyond the compre- 
hension, were yet unsuited to the taste, of the 
persons for whom the Work was principally in- 
tended. These, however, I have separated from 
the running text, and compressed into ISTotes. 
The Reader will at worst, I hope, pass them by as 
a leaf or two of waste paper, willingly given by 
him to those for whom it may not be paper wasted. 
Nevertheless, I cannot conceal that the subject 
itself supposes, on the part of the Reader, a steadi- 
ness in self-quesiioning, & pleasure in referring to 
his own inward experience for the facts asserted 
by the Author, that can only be expected from a 
person who has fairly set his heart on arriving at 
clear and fixed conclusions in matters of Faith. 
But where this interest is felt, nothing more than 
a common Capacity, with the ordinary advantages 
of education, is required for the complete compre- 
hension both of the argument and the result. 
Let but one thoughtful hour be devoted to the 
Aphorisms CVI., CVII. In all that follows, the 
Reader will find no difficulty in understanding the 
Author^s meaning, whatever he may have in 
adapting it. 

3. The two great moments of the Christian 
Religion are. Original Sin and Redemption ; that 
the Ground, this the Superstructure of our faith. 
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The former I have exhibited, first, accordiiig to 
the scheme of the Westminster Divines and the 
Synod of Dort : then, according to the* scheme of 

* To escape the consequences of this scheme, some Arminian 
Divines have asserted that the penalty inflicted on Adam and cod.- 
tinned in his posterity was simply the loss of immortality, Death as 
the ntter extinction of personal Being : immortality being regarded 
by them (and not, I think, without good reason^ as a supernatural 
attribute, and its loss therefore involved in the forfeiture of super- 
natural graces. This theory has its golden side ; and as a private 
opinion, is said to have the countenance of more than one Dignitary 
of our Church, whose general orthodoxy is beyond impeachment. 
For here the Penalty resolves itself into the Conseqttence. and this 
the natural and (naturally^ inevitable Consequence oi Adam^s 
Crime. For Adam, indeed, it was & positive punishment : a punish^ 
ment of his guilt, the justice of which who could have dared 
arraign ? WMle for the Offspring of Adam it was simply a not 
super-adding to their nature the privilege by which the Original 
Man was contra-distinguished from the brute creation — a mere 
negation, of which they had no more right to complain than any 
other species of Animals. God in this view appears only in Mb 
Attribute of Mercy, as averting by su^matural interposition a 
consequence naturally inevitable. This is the golden side of the 
Theory. But if we approach to it from the opposite direction, it 
first excites a just scruple from the countenance it seems to give to 
the doctrine of Mateidalism. The Supporters of this Scheme do 
not, I presume, contend that Adam's Offspring would not have been 
bom Men^ but have formed a new species of Beasts ! And if not, 
the notion of a rational and self-conscious Soul perishing utterly 
with the dissolution of the organized Body, seems to require, nay, 
almost involves the opinion, that the Soul is a quality or Accident 
of the Body — a mere harmony resulting from Organization. 

But let this pass imquestioned ! Whatever else the Descendants 
of Adam might have been without the Intercession of Christ, yet 
(this intercession having been effectually made) they are now 
endowed with Souls that are not extinguished together with tho 
material body. Kow, unless these Divines teach likewise the 
Eomish figment of Purgatory, and to an extent in which the Church 
of Bome herself would denoimce the doctrine as an impious heresy : 
unless they hold that a punishment temporary and remedial is tne 
woi'st evil that the Impenitent have to apprehend in a Future State ; 
and that the spiritual Death declarec} and foretold by Christ, " the 
Death Eternal where the Worm never dies," is neither Death nor 
eternal, but a certain quantum of suffering in a state of faith, hope, 
and progressive amencunent — unless they go these lengths (and the 
Divines here intended are orthodox Chm*chmen, men who would 
not knowingly advance even a step .on the road towards them)— 
then I fear, that any advantage their theory might possess over the 
Calvinistic Scheme in the Article of Original Sin, would be dearly 

T 
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a contemporary Arminian Divine ; and lastly^ in 
contrast with both schemes, I have placed what I 
firmly believe to be the Scriptural Sense of this 
Article^ and vindicated its entire conformity with 
Beason and Experience. I now proceed to the 
other momentous Article — ^from the necessitating 
Occasion of the Christian Dispensation to Chris- 
tianity itself ! For Christianity and Redemption 
are equivalent terms. And here my Comment 
will be comprised in a few sentences : for I con- • 
fine my views to the one object of clearing this 
awful mystery from those too current misrepresen- 
tations of its nature and import, that have laid it 
open to scruples and objections, not to such as 
shoot forth from an imbelieving heart — (against 
these a sick bed will be a more effectual Antidote 
than all the Argument in the world !) but to such 
scruples as have their birthplace in the Reason 
and Moral Sense. Not that it is a Mystery — ^not 

purchased by increased difSculties and an ultra-Calvinistic narro-w- 
ness in the article of Eedemption. I, at least, find it impossible, 
with my present human feelings, not to imagine otherwise than that 
even in heaven it would be a fearful thing to know, that in order to 
my elevation to a lot infinitely more desirable than by nature it 
would have been, the lot of so vast a multitude had been rendered 
infinitely more calamitous ; and that my felicity had been purchased 
by the everlasting Misery of the majority of my fellow-men, who, 
if no redemption had been provided, after inheriting the pains and 
pleasures of earthly existence during the numbered hours, and the 
few and evil— evil yet few — days of the years of their mortal life, 
would have fallen asleep to wake no more, would have simk into 
the dreamless Sleep of the Grave, and have been as the murmur and 
the plaint and the exulting swell and the sharp scream which the 
unequal Gust of Yesterday snatched from the strings of a Wind- 
Harp! 

In another place, I have ventured to question the spirit and 
tendency of J. Taylor's Work on Eepentance. But I ought to have 
added, that to discover and keep the true medium in expounding 
and applying the Efficacy of Christ's Cross and Passion, is beyond 
comparison the most difficult and delicate point of Practical Divinity 
— aad that which especially needs " a guidance from above,"* 
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that "it passeth all Understanding !" If the doc- 
trine be more than an hyperbolical phrase, it mtcst 
do so. Sut that it is at variance with the Law 
revealed in the Conscience, that it contradicts our 
moral instincts and intuitions — this is the diiS- 
cultj, which alone is worthy of an answer ! And 
what better way is there of correcting the miscon- 
ceptions than by laying open the source and 
occasion of them P What surer way of removing 
the scruples and prejudices, to which these mis- 
conceptions have given rise, than by propounding 
the Mystery itself — namely, the Eedemptivb 
Act, as the transcendent Cause of Salvation — ^in 
the express and definite words in which it was 
enunciated by the Bedeemer himself ? 

4. But here, in addition to the three Aphorisms 
preceding, I interpose a view of redemption as 
appropriated by faith, coincident with Leighton's, 
though for the greater part expressed in my own 
words. This I propose as the right view. Then 
follow a few sentences transcribed from Field (an 
excellent Divine of James the First's reign, of 
whose work, entitled " The Church," it would be 
diflBcult to speak too highly) containing the ques- 
tions to be solved, and which is numbered as an 
Aphorism, rather to preserve the uniformity of 
appearance than as being strictly such. Then 
follows the Comment : as part and commencement 
of which the Reader will consider the paragraphs 
(CrV. 4, 5, 6) written for this purpose and in the 
foresight of the present inquiry : and I entreat 
him therefore to begin the Comment by re- 
perusing these. 
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APHORISM CXVIL 

1. QTEDFAST by Faith. This is absolutely 
O necessary for resistance to the Evil Prin- 
ciple. There is no standing out without some 
finn ground to stand on: and this Faith alone 
suppliea Sy Faith in the Love of Christ the 
power of God becomes ours. When the Soul is 
beleamiered by enemies^ Weakness on the Walls, 
Treachery at the Gates, and Corruption in the 
Citadel, then by Faith she says — ^Lamb of God, 
slain from the foundation of the World ! thou art 
my Strength! I look to thee for deliverance! 
And thus she oyercomes. The pollution {miasma) 
of Sin is precipitated by his Slood, the power of 
Sin is conquered by his Spirit. The Apostle says 
not — stedfast by your own resolutions and pur- 
poses ; but — stedfast by faith. Nor yet stedfast in 
your Will, but stedfast in the faith. [I. Pet. v. 9.] 
We are not to be looking to, or brooding over 
ourselves, either for accusation or for confidence, 
or (by a deep yet too frequent self-delusion) to 
obtain the latter by making a merit to ourselves 
of the former. But we are to look to Christ and 
"him crucified." The Law "that is very nigh 
to thee, even in thy heart" [Deut. xxx. 14] ; the 
Law that condemneth and hath no promise ; that 
stoppeth the guilty Past in its swift flight, and 
ma^eth it disown its name ; the Law will accuse 
thee enougL Linger not in the Justice-court, 
listening to thy indictment ! Loiter not in waiting 
to hear the Sentence ! No ! Anticipate the ver- 
dict ! Appeal to Ccesar ! Haste to the Eing for 
a Pardon! Struggle thitherward, though in 
fetters; and cry aloud, and coUect the whole 
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remaining strength, of thy "Will in the Outcry — 
I beKeveT Lord, help my unbelief ! Disclaim all 
right of property in thy fetters ! Say that they 
belong to the Old Man, and that thou dost but 
carry them to the Grave, to be buried with their 
Owner! Fix thy thought on what Christ did, 
what Christ suffered, what Christ is — as if thou 
wouldst fill the hollowness of thy Soul with 
Christ ! If he emptied himself of glory to become 
Sin for thy salvation, must not thou be emptied of 
thy sinful Self to become Righteousness in and 
through his agony and the effective merits of his 
Cross?* By what other means, in what other 

* God manifested in the Flesh = Eternity in the form of Time. 
But Eternity to Time = the absolute to the conditional, or the Heal 
to the Apparent Bedemption must partake of both, always perfected, 
for it is a Fiat of the Eternal ; — continuous, for it is a process in 
relation to man ; the former, the alone objectively, and therefore 
xmiversally, true. That Bedemption is an opus perfectum^ a finished 
Work, the claim to which is conferred in Baptism ; that a Christian 
cannot speak or think as if his Bedemption by the Blood, and his 
Justification by the Bighteousness of Christ sdone, were future or 
contingent events, but must both say and think, I have been redeemed, 
I am justified ; lastly, that for as many as are received into his Church 
by baptism, Christ has condenmed Sin in the Flesh, has made it dead 
in lawy t.e., no longer imputable as Guilty has destroyed the objective 
reality of Sin :— (Bee Aph. 114). These are Truths, which all the 
Beformed Churches, Swedish, Danish, Evangelical (or Lutheran), 
the Beformed (the Calvinistic in mid-Germany, France, and Geneva, 
60 called\ lastly, the Church of England, and the Church of Scotland — 
nay, the best and most learned Divines of the Boman CathoHc Church 
have united in upholding as most certain and necessary Articles of 
Faith, and the effectual preaching of which Luther declares to be the 
appropriate criterion, stantis vd cadenUs ecclesuE. The Church is 
standing or falling, according as this doctrine is supported, or over- 
looked, or countervened. Nor has the contrary Doctrine, according 
to which the Baptized are yet, each individually, to be called, con- 
verted, and chosen, with aU the corollaries from this assumption, 
the watching for signs and sensible assurances, "the frames,*' and 
" the states," and "the feelings," and "the sudden conversions," the 
contagious Fever-boils of the (most unfitly, so called) Evangelicals, 
and Arminian Methodists of the day, been in any age taught or 
countenanced by any known and accredited Christian Church, or 
by any Body and Succession of learned Divines. On the other hand 
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tatm, IB it powibk for tlieeto etaBdintlie presence 
of the Holy One? With ichtd mind wonldst thoa 
oome hefore God^ if not with the Mind of TTim in 
whom alone God loyeth the World ? With good 
advice, perhaps, and a little assistance, thou 
wouldst rather cleanse and patch np a mind of 
tiiy own, and offer it as thy odmimofMight, thy 
quaUficatum, to him who ** charged his angels with 
folly !'* [Job iv. 18.] Oh I take counsel of thy 

it has rarely happened, that the Church has not been troubled hy 
phariaaic and noatical Individuals, who have sought, by working^ 
on the fears and feelings of the weak and unsteady that celebrity, 
which they could not obtain by learning and orthodoxy ; and alas t 
■o subtle IS the Poison, and so malignant in its operation, that it is 
almost hopeless to attempt the cure of any person, once infected, 
more particularly when, as most often happens, the Patient is a 
Woman : Nor does Luthor, in his numerous and adznirable Discourses 
on this point, conceal or palliate the difficulties, which the carnal 
mind, that works under many and different disguises, throws in tho 
way to prevent the laying firm hold of the Truth. One most mis- 
chievous and very popular misbelief must be cleared away in th& 
first instance — ^the presumption, I mean, that whatever is not gttite . 
simple, and what any plain body can understand at the first hearing, 
cannot be of necessary belief, or among the fundamental Articles or 
Essentials of Christian Faith. A docile child-like nund, a deference 
to the authority of the Churches, a presumption of the truth of doc- 
trines that have been received and taught as true by the whole Church 
in all times, reliance on the positive declarations of the Apostle — ^in 
short all the convictions of the truth of a Doctrine that are previous 
to a perfect ifuight into its truth, because these convictions with the^ 
adiections and dispositions accompanying them are the very means 
and conditions of attaining to that insight---and their attention, study, 
quiet meditation, gradual growth of spiritual knowledge, and earnest 
prayer for its increase ; all these, to each and all of which the young 
Chnstian is so repeatedly and fervently exhorted by St Paul, are to 
be superseded, because forsooth, truths needful for all men, must bo 
quite simple and easy, and adapted to the capacity of all, even of the 
pla^est and dullest understanding ! What cannot be poured all at 
once on a man, can only be supererogatory Drops from the emptied 
shower-bath of Beligious Instruction ! But surely, the more rational 
inference would be, that the Faith, which is to save the whole man, 
must have its roots and justifying grounds in the very depths of our 
being I And he who can read the Writings of the Apostles, John 
and Paul, without finding in almost every page a confirmation of 
this, must have looked at them, as at the sun in an eclipse, through. 
blackened Glasses. 
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Reason ! It will show thee how impossible it is 
that even a World should merit the love of 
Eternal Wisdom and all sufficing Beatitude^ other- 
wise than as it is contained in that all-perfect 
Idea, in which the Supreme Spirit contemplateth 
itself and the plenitude of its infinity — ^the only- 
begotten before all Ages! the beloved Son, in 
whom the Father is indeed well pleased ! 

2. And as the Mind, so the Body with which 
it is to be clothed ! as the Indweller, so the House 
in which it is to be the Abiding-place!* There 
is but one Wedding-garment, in which we can sit 
down at the marriage-feast of Heaven : and that 

* St. Paul blends both forms of ezpressioii, and asserts the same 
doctrine when speaking of the "celestial body "j)rovided for "the 
New Man" in the spiritual Flesh and Blood (t.e., the informing 
power and vivific life of the incarnate Word : for the Blood is the 
Life, and the Elesh the Power)— when speaking, I say, of this 
" celestial body,'' as a " house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens^ [2 Cor. v. 1], yet brought down to us, made appropriable 
by faith, and ottfv— he adds, " For in this earthly house (t.e., this 
mortal life, as the inward principle or energy of our Tabernacle, or 
outward and sensible Body) we groan, earnestly desiring to be 
clothed upon with our house which is from heaven : not that we 
would be unclothed, but clothed upon, that Mortality might be 
swallowed up of life." (2 Cor. v. 1-4.) 

The four last words of the first verse (eternal in the heavens) com- 
pared with the conclusion of v. 2 (which is from heaven), present a 
coincidence with John iiL 13, " Atid no man hath ascen<fed up to 
heaven, but he that came down from heaven, even the Son of Man 
which is in heaven. [Qy. Whether the coincidence would not be 
more apparent if the words of John had been rendered word for 
word, even to a disregard of the English Idiom, and with what 
would be servile and superstitious fidelity in the translation of a 
common Classic? I can see no reason why the oiiheh, so frequent 
in St John, should not be rendered literally, no one ; and there may 
be a reason why it should. I have some doubt, likewise, respecting 
tlie omission of the definite articles rdv, toG, tQ — and a greater as 
to the 6 &p, both in this place and in John L 18, being adequatelu 
rendered by our " which is." P.S. What sense some of the Greek 
Fathers attached to, or inferred from, St. Paul's " in the Heavens,^ 
the Theological Student (and to Theologians is this note principally 
addressed) may find in " Waterland's Letters to a Country Clergy- 
man " — a Divine whose Judgment and strong sound Sense are as 
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18 the Bridegroom's own Oift, whea he ffave bim- 
fldf for TLB tiuBit we might live in him and he in na. 
There is but one robe of Itighteousness, even the 
Spiritaal Body, formed by the assimilative power 
of &ith for whoever eatetn the flesh of the Son of 
Man and drinketh his blood. Did Christ come 
from Heaven, did the Son of CK)d leave the Glory 
which he had with his Father before the World 

unquestionable as his Learning and Orthodoxy. A Clergyman in 
fall Orders who has ne^er read the works of Bull and Waterland, 
has a duty yet to perform.] 

Let it not be obiected that, forgetful of my own professed aver- 
sion to alleg^cal interpretations, I have, in this note, fallen into 
** the fond humonr of the Mystic Divines and Allegorizer$ of Hdy 
Writ." There is, believe me, a wide difference between symbolical 
and aXUgcrkdL If I say that the Flesh and Blood (Coipns 
noummum) of the Incarnate Word are Power and Life, I say like- 
wise ^at this mysterious Power and Life are verily and actually the 
Flesh and Blood of Christ. They are the Allegorizers who turn the 
6th chapter of the Gospel according to St Jolm — the hard saying; 
toho can hear it f After which ^me many of (Christie Disciples, who 
had been eye-witnesses of his mighty Miracles, who had heard the 
sublime Morality of his Sermon on the Mount, had glorified GU)d 
for the Wisdom which they had heard, and had been prepared to 
acknowledge, ** this is indeed the Christ" — went back and walked 
no more with him I — the hard sayings, which even ths Twblvb 
were not yet competent to understand, farther than that thoy were 
to be spiritually understood; and which the Chief of the Apostles 

was content to receive with an implicit and anticipative faith ! 

tA^, I repeat, are the Allegorizers who moralise these hard sayings, 
these high words of Mystery, into a hyperbolical Metaphor per 
Catachresmf that only means a belief of the Doctrine which Paul 
believed, an obedience to the Law, respecting which Paul " was 
blameless," before the Voice called him on the road to Damascus! 
What every Parent, every humane Preceptor, would do when a 
Ohild had misunderstood a Metaphor or Apologue in a literal sense, 
we all know. But the meek and merciful Jesus suffered ma$uf of 
HIS Disciples to fall off from eternal life, when, to retain them, ho 
had only to say— 0, ye Simple ones! why are ye offended? My 
words, indeed, sound strange ; but I mean no more than what you 
have often and often heard from me before, with delight and entu*e 
acquiescence I — Credat Judasus! Non ego. [Let another believe 
this. Not 1.1 It is sufficient for me to know that I have used the 
language of Paul and John, as it was understood and interpreted 
by Justin Martyr, Tertullian, IrenaBus, and (if he does not lie) by 
the whole Christian Church then existing. 
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begaiiy only to show us a way to life, to teach 
truths, to teU us of a resurrection P Or saitL he 
not, I am the way, I am the truth, I am the 
Besurrection and the Life ! 



APHORISM cxvin. 

T HK Romanists teach that sins committed after 
baptism (i. e, for the immense majority of 
Christians having Christian Parents, all their sins 
from the Cradle to the Grave) are not so remitted 
for Christ's sake, but that we must suffer that 
extremity of punishment which they deserve: and 
therefore either we must afflict ourselves in such 
sort and degree of extremity as may answer the 
demerit of our Sins, or be punished by God here 
or in the world to come, in such degree and sort 
that his Justice may be satisfied. [N.B. As the 
encysted venom, or poison-hag^ beneath the 
Adder's fang, so does this doctrine lie beneath the 
tremendous power of the Romish Hierarchy. 
The demoralizing i/nfluence of this dogma, and 
that it curdled the very life-blood in the veins of 
Christendom, it was given to Luther beyond all 
men sinx^e Paul, to see, feel, and promulgate. 
And yet in his large Treatise on Repentant, how 
near to the spirit of this doctrine — even to the 
very walls and gates of Babylon — was Jeremy 
Taylor driven, i/n recoiling from the fanatical 
extrcTnes of the opposite error /] But they that 
are orthodox, teach that is injustice to require the 
payment of one debt twice. * ♦ * It is no less 
absurd to say, as the Papists do, that our satisfac- 
tion is required as a condition, without which 
Christ's satisfaction is not applicable unto us, than 
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to flavy Peter hath paid the debt of John, and He, 
to whom, it was due, accepteth of the same pay- 
ment on the condition that John pay it hiTueelf 
also. * * * The satisfaction of Christ is comxanni- 
cated and applied imto us without suffering the 
jpumshment that Sin deseryeth, [and esaentiaUy 
vnvolveth,^ upon the condition of our Faith and 
Bepentance. [To which I would add : Without 
faith there is no power of repentance : without a 
commencing repentance no power to faith : and 
that it is in the power of the wiU either to repent 
or to have faith in the Gospel Sense of the words, 
is itself a Consequence of the Redemption of 
Mankind, a free gift of the Redeemer : the guilt 
of its rejection, the refusing to avail ourselves of 
the power, being all that we can consider as ex- 
clusively attributable to our own Act.] — Field's 
Church, p. 68. 

COMMENT.—CXVIIIc. 

(Containing an application of the Principles laid down in 

Aphorism^ civ. 4, 5, 6.) 

1. TpORGIVENESS of Sin, the AboHtion of 
X! Guilt, through the redemptive power of 
Christ's Love, and of his perfect Obedience dur- 
ing his voluntary assumption of Humanity, is 
expressed, on account of the resemblance of the 
Consequences in both cases, by the payment of 
a Debt for another, which Debt the Payer had 
not himself incurred. Now the impropriation 
of this Metaphor — (i. e, the taking it literally) 
by transferring the sameness from the Conse- 
quents to the Antecedents, or inferring the 
identity of the causes from a resemblance in 
the effects— this is the point on which I am at 
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issue ; and the View or Scheme of Redemption 
grounded on this confusion I believe to be alto- 
gether unscriptural. 

2. Indeed, I know not in what other in8tanc& 
I could better exemplify the species of sophistry 
noticed in Aphorism cyi. 8^ as the Aristotelean 
/*€TajSa<rts €ts aXXo yevos, or clandestine passing 
over into a diverse kind. The purpose of 'a Meta- 
phor is to illustrate a something less known by 
a partial identification of it with some other thing 
better tmderstood, or at least more familiar. Now 
the article of Redemption may be considered in 
a two-fold relation — ^in relation to the Antecedent^ 
i. e, the Redeemer's Act, as the efficient cause 
and condition of Redemption ; and in relation to 
the GoTiaequentj i. e. the eifects in and for the 
Redeemed. Now it is the latter relation, in 
which the Subject is treated of, set forth, ex- 
panded, and enforced by St. Paul. The Myste* 
rious Act, the Operative Cause is transcendent--' 
Factum est : and beyond the information con- 
tained in the enimciation of the Fact, it can be 
characterized only by the Consequences, It is- 
the Consequences of the Act of Redemption, that 
the zealous Apostle would bring home to the 
minds and affections both of Jews and Gentiles. 
Now the Apostle's Opponents and Gainsayers- 
were principally of the former class. They were 
Jews : not only Jews unconverted, but such aa 
had partially received the Gospel, and who, 
sheltering their national prejudice under the pre- 
tended authority of Christ s Original Apostles 
and the Church in Jerusalem, set themselves up 
against Paul as followers of Cephas. Add too, 
that Paul himself was " a Hebrew of the He- 
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brews ; *' intimately versed " in the Jews' religion 
above many, his equals^ in his own nation, and 
above measure zealous of the traditions of his 
fathers," [GaL i. 14.] It might, therefore, have 
been anticipated, that his reasoning woidd receive 
its outward forms and language, that it would 
take its predominant colours, from his own past, 
and his Opponents' present, habits of thinking ; 
and that nis figures, images, analogies, and 
references would be taken perferably from ob- 
jects, opinions, events, and ritual observances 
ever uppermost in the imaginations of his own 
coimtrymen. And such we find them : yet so 
judiciously selected, that the prominent forms, 
the figures of most frequent recurrence, are drawn 
from points of belief and practice, forms, laws, 
rites and customs, that then prevailed through 
the whole Boman "World, and were common to 
Jew and Gentile. 

3. Now it would be difficult if not impossible 
to select points better suited to this purpose, as 
being equally familiar to all, and yet having 
a special interest for the Jewish Converts, than 
those are from which the learned Apostle has 
drawn the four principal Metaphors, by which 
he illustrates the blessed Consequences of Christ's 
Redemption of Mankind. These are : 1. Sin- 
ofiferings, sacrificial expiation. 2. Reconciliation, 
Atonement, KaraAAay^* 3. Ransom from slavery, 

* This word occurs but once in the New Testament, viz., Bomans 
V. 11, the marginal rendering being reconciliation. The personal 
Noun, /caraXXd/cTTys, is still in use with the modern Greeks for a 
money-changer, or one who takes the debased Currency, so general 
in countries imder a despotic or other dishonest governments, in 
exchange for sterling Coin or BiQlion ; the purchaser paying the 
catcUlage, i.e., the difference. In the elder Greek writers, the verb 
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Redemption, the buying back again, or being 
brought back, from re and emo. 4. Satisfaction 
of a Creditor's claims by a payment of the debt. 
To one other of these four heads all the numerous 
forms and exponents of Christ's Mediation in St. 
Paul's writings may be referred. And the very 
number and variety of the words or periphrases 
used by him to express one and the same thing 
furnish the strongest presumptive proof, that all 
alike were used Tnetaphorically. [In the follow- 
ing notation, let the small letters represent the 
effects or consequences, and the Capitals the 
efficient causes or antecedents. Whether by 
Causes we mean Acts or Agents, is indifferent. 
Now let X signify a Transcendent, i,e. a Cause 
beyond our Comprehension and not within the 

means to exchange for an opposite^ as, KaTaWdaaero rijv (xBpv^ rws 
(rraffUiljTaii. — He exchanged -within himself enmity for friendship 
(that is, he reconciled himself) with his party, or as we say, made tt 
up with them, an idiom which (with whatever loss of dignity) gives 
the exact force of the word. He made vp the difference. The Hebrew 
word of very frequent occurrence in the Pentateuch, which we render 
by the substantive, atonement, has its radical or visual image, in 
copherjjpiich. Gen. vi 14, thou shcdt pitch it vntJdn and toithoiit mtk 
mtch. Hence to unite, to fill up a breach, or leak, the word expressing 
Doth the act, viz., the bringing together what had been previously 
separated, and the means, or material, by which the re-union is effected, 
as in our English verbs, to catUk, to solder^ topoy or pay (from poix, 
pitch), and the French, sidvej\ Thence, metaphorically, expiation 
the piactUa having the same root, and being grounded on another 
property or use of Gums and Kesins, the supposed cleansing powera 
of their fumigation. Numbers viii 21: "made atonement for the* 
Levites to cleanse them." — Lastly (or if we are to believe the Hebrew 
Lexicons, properly and most frequently) Hansom, But if by proper 
the Interpreters mean primary and radical, the assertion does not 
need a confutation : all radicals belonging to one or other of three 
classes. 1. Interjections, or sounds expressing sensations or passions. 
2. Imitations of sounds, as splash, roar, whiz, &c 3. And principally, 
visual images, objects of sight. But as to frequency, in all the nume- 
rous (fifty, I believe) instances of the word in the Old Testament, I 
have not found one in which it can, or at least need, be rendered 
by Bansom: though beyond all doubt Bansom is used in the Epistlo 
to Timothy, as an equivalent term. 
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that dissolution of our earthly tabernacle which 
we call death, there is another death, not the 
mere negation of Life, but its positive Opposite. 
And as there is a mystery of Life and an assimi- 
lation to the Principle of Life, even to him who is 
the Life ; so is there a mystery of Death and an 
assimilation to the Principle of Evil a/i^t^aXiy? 
dardrt^l a fructifying of the corrupt seed, of 
which Death is the germination.* Thus the re- 
generation to spiritual life is at the same time 
a redemption from the spiritual death. 

6. Respecting the redemptive act itself, and the 
Divine Agent, we know from revelation that he 
** was made a quickening (fwcwrotow, Ufe-making) 
Spirit : " and that in order to this it was neces- 
sary, that God should be manifested in the flesh, 
that the eternal Word, through whom and by 
whom the World (wcr/ios, the Order, Beauty, and 
sustaining Law of visible natures) was and is, 
should be made flesh, assume our humanity 
personally,'^ fulfil all righteousness, and so suffer 
and so £e for us as in dying to conquer Death 
for as many as should receive him. More than 
this, the mode, the possibility, we are not compe- 
tent to know. It is, as hath been already 
observed concerning the primal Act of Apostacy, 
a mystery by the necessity of the subject — a 
mystery, which at all events it will be time 
enough for us to seek and expect to understand 

* See Isaac Taylor's " Physical Theory of another life," for some 
fitriking remarks on evil unchecked by providential arrangements, 
or the state of the wicked hereafter. It is fearful to contemplate a 
condition of pure and unmixed evil, when former remaining traces 
of goodness have vanished, and when divine grace has altogether 
ceased to act as a restraint on the soul. There is an impassable 
gulf between the pure good and pwe evil of a future state. 
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when we understand the mystery of <mr ITaiu/rdl 
life, and its conjunction witii mind and will and 
personal identity. Even the truths, tiiiat aie 

S'yen to us to know, we can know only through 
Lth in the spirit They are spiritual things that 
must be spiritually discerned. Such, however, 
being the means and the effects of our Redemp- 
tion, well might the fervent Apostle associate it 
with whatever was eminently dear and precious 
to erring and afflicted Mortals, and (where no 
expression could be commensurate, no single title 
be other than imperfect) seek from similitude of 
effect to describe the superlative boon by succes- 
sively transferring to it, as by a superior claim, the 
name of each seve^ Act and Ordiiuuice, habitually 
connected in the minds of all his Hearers with 
feeUngs of joy, confidence, and gratituda 

7. Vo you rejoice when the Atonement made 
by the Priest has removed the civil stain from 
your name, restored you to your privileges as a 
Son of Abraham, and replaced you in the respect 
of your Brethren ? — ^Here is an atonement which 
takes away a deeper and worse stain, an eating 
Canker-spot in the very heart of your person^ 
Being ! This, to as many as receive it, gives the 
privilege to become Sons of God {John i 12), 
this will admit you to the society of Angels, and 
insure to you the rights of Brotherhood with 
Spirits made perfect ! (Heb. xii. 22.) Here is 
a Sacrifice, a Sin-offering for the whole world : 
and a High Priest, who is indeed a Mediator, who 
not in type or. shadow but in very truth and in 
his own right stands in the place of Man to God, 
and of God to Man ; and who receives as a Judge 
what he offered as an Advocate. 
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8. Would you be grateful to one who had 
ransomed you from slavery imder a bitter foe, 
or who brought you out ot Captivity ? Here is 
redemption from a far direr slavery, the slavery 
of Sin imto Death ! and he, who gave himself 
for the ransom, has taken Captivity Captive. 

9. Had you by your own fault afienated your- 
self from your best, your only sure Friend P 
Had vou, fike a prodigal, cast yourself out of 
your i'ather's House ? Would you not love the 
good Samaritan who should reconcile you to your 
Friend P Would you not. prize above all price 
the intercession that had brought you back from 
Husks and the tending of Swine, and restored 
you to your Father's Arms, and seated you at 
your Father's Table P 

10. Had you involved yourself in a heavy 
DEBT for certain gee-gaws, for high seasoned 
meats, and intoxicating drinks, and glistering 
apparel, and in default of payment had made 
yourself over as a bondsman to a hard Creditor, 
who it was foreknown would enforce the bond of 
Judgment to the last tittle ! With what emotions 
would you not receive the glad tidings, that a 
stranger, or a friend whom in the days of your 
wantonness you had neglected and reviled, had 
paid the debt for you, had made satisfaction to 
your Creditor P But you have incurred a debt of 
Death to the Evil Nature ! you have sold your- 
self over to Sin ! and relatively to you, and to all 
your means and resources, the Seal on the Bond 
is the Seal of necessity ! Its stamp is the Nature 
of Evil. But the Stranger has appeared, the 
forgiving friend has come, even the Son of God 
from heaven : and to as many as have faith in 

V 
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his name, I say — ^the Debt is paid for you I The 
Satisfaction hsis been made. 

11. Now to simplify the argument and at the 
same time to bring the question to the test, we 
will confine our attention to the figure last men- 
tionedy yiz., the satis&ction of a Debt Passing 
by our modem Alogi who find nothing but 
metaphors in either Apostle, let us suppose for a 
moment with certain Divines that our Lord's 
Words, recorded by John, and which in all places 
repeat and assert the same Analogy, are to be 
regarded as metaphorical ; and that it is the 
Taried expressions of St. Paul that are to be 
literally interpreted ; ex. gr, that Sin is, or 
involves an infinite Debt (in the proper and law- 
court sense of the word, debt) — a debt owing by 
us to the vindictive Justice of God the Father, 
which can only be liquidated by the everlasting 
misery of Adam and all his posterity, or by a 
sum of suffering equal to this. Likewise, that 
God the Father by his absolute decree, or (as 
some Divines teach) through the necessity of his 
imchangeable Justice, had determined to exact 
the full sum; which must, therefore, be paid 
either by ourselves or by some other in our name 
and behalf. But besiaes the Debt which all 
Mankind contracted in and through Adam, as a 
Homo Publicus, even as a Nation is bound by the 
Acts of its Head or its Plenipotentiary, every 
man (say these Divines) is an insolvent Debtor on 
his own score. In this fearful predicament the 
Son of God took compassion on Mankind, and 
resolved to pay the debt for us, and to satisfy the 
divine Justice by a perfect equivalent. Accord- 
^g^Jf l>y a strange yet strict conseqv^nce, it has 
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been holden by more than one of these Divines, 
that the agonies suffered by Christ were equal in 
amount to the sum total of the torments of all 
mankind here and hereafter^ or to the infinite 
debt^ which in an endless succession of instal- 
ments we should have been paying to the divine 
Justice, had it not been paid in full by the Son of 
God incarnate ! 

12. It is easy to say — but I do not hold 
this, or we do not make this an article of our 
belief ! The true question is : Do you take any 
part of it : and can you reject the rest without 
being inconsequent ? Are Debt, Satisfaction, 
Payment in full. Creditor's Mights, &c., nomina 
propHa, by which the very nature of Redemption 
and its occasion is expressed ? or are they, with 
several others, figures of speech for the purpose 
of illustrating the nature and extent of the con- 
sequences and effects of the redemptive Act, and 
to excite in the receivers a due sense of the 
magnitude and manifold operation of the Boon, 
and of the Love and Gratitude due to the 
Redeemer P If still you reply, the former : then, 
as your whole theory is grounded on a notion of 
Justice, I ask you — Is this Justice a moral 
Attribute? But morality commences with, and 
begins in, the sacred distinction between Thing 
and Person : on this distinction all Law, human 
and divine, is grounded : consequentlv, the Law 
of Justice. If you attach any meaning to the 
term Justice, as applied to God, it must be the 
same to which you refer when you aflton or deny 
it of any other personal Agent — save only, that 
in its attribution to God, you speak of it as 
unmixed and perfect. For if not, what do you 
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mean P And wliy do you call it by the same 
name? I may^ therefore, with all right and 
reason, put the case as between man and man* 
For should it be found irreconcilable with the 
Justice, which the Light of Beason, made Lano 
in the Conscience, dictates to Man, how muGh 
more must it be incongruous with the all-perfect 
Justice of God ! — ^Whatever case I should imagine 
would be felt by the Reader as below the dignity 
of the subject, and in some measure jarring with 
his feeling: and in other respects the more 
familiar the case, the better suited to the pre- 
sent purpose. 

13. A sum of £1,000 is owing from James to 
Peter, for which James has given a Bond. He is 
insolvent, and the Bond is on the point of being 
put in suit against him, to« James's utter ruin. 
At this moment Matthew steps in, pays Peter the 
thousand pounds, and discharges the Bond. Tn 
this case, no man would hesitate to admit that 
a complete satisfaction had been made to Peter. 
Matthew's £1,000 is a perfect equivalent for the 
sum which James was bound to have paid, and 
which Peter had lent. It is the same thing : and 
this is altogether a question of Things. Now 
instead of James's being indebted to Peter for 
a sum of money, which (he having become 
insolvent) Matthew pays for him, we will put 
the case that James had been guilty of the basest 
and most hard-hearted ingratitude to a most 
worthy and affectionate Mother, who had not 
only performed all the duties and tender offices 
of a mother, but whose whole heart was bound 
up in this her only child — ^who had foregone all 
the pleasures and amusements of life in watching 
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over his sickly childliood, had sacrificed her health 
and the far greater part of her resources to rescue 
him from tne consequences of his follies and 
excesses during his youth and early manhood; 
and to procure for him the means of his present 
Eank and Affluence — all which he had repaid by 
neglect, desertion, and open profligacy. Here 
the mother stands in the relation of the creditor : 
and here too, we will suppose, the same generous 
Friend to interfere, and to perform with the 
greatest tenderness and constancy all those duties 
of a grateful and affectionate Son which James 
ought to have performed. Will this satisfy the 
Mother's claims on James, or entitle him to her 
Esteem, Approbation, and Blessing ? Or what if 
Matthew, the vicarious Son, should at length 
address her in words to this purpose : " Now, I 
trust, you are appeased, and will be henceforward 
reconciled to James. I have satisfied all your 
claims on him. I have paid his Debt in full : 
and you are too just to require the same debt to 
be paid twice over. You will therefore regard him 
with the same complacency, and receive him into 
your presence with the same love, as if there had 
been no difference between him and you. For 
I have made it up." What other reply could the 
swelling heart of the Mother dictate than this ? 
" misery ! and is it possible that t/ou are in 
league with my unnatural child to insult me? 
Must not the very necessity of t/our abandonment 
of your proper sphere form an additional evidence 
of his guilt ? Must not the sense of your good- 
ness teach me more fully to comprehend, more 
vividly to feel, the evil in him ? Must not the 
contrast of your merits magnify his D^\s^<^'s:^ xs^ 
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his Mother's eye, and at once recall and embitter 
the conyiction of the canker- worm ia his 
sonlP" 

14. Ifindeed by the force of Matthew's ezmnple^ 
by persuasion or by additional and more mys- 
terious influences, (ht by an inward oo-agencnr, 
compatible with the existence of a personu wiU, 
James should be led to repent ; if through admira- 
tion and love of this great goodness gradually 
assimilating his mind to the mind of his benefactor* 
he should in his own person become a grateM 
and dutiful child — then doubtless the motiier 
would be wholly satisfied! But then the case 
is no longer a question of Things^* or a matter 

* On a Bubject, concerning which we have so deep an interest 
in forming just and distinct conceptions, no serious Inquirer after 
religious truth; much less any man dedicated to its pursuit, and 
who ought to be able to declare with the Psalmist, it is <*more 
desirable to me than thousands of gold and silver ; therefore do 
I hate every false wav;** will blame my solicitude to place a 
notion, which I regard not only as a misbelief, but as a main 
source of unbelief — at all events, among the most frequent and 

Elausible pretexts of Infidelity — ^in all the various points of view, 
rom which this or that Header may more readily see, and see into 
its falsity. I make therefore no apology for adding one other 
illustration of the whimsical Logic by which it is supported, in an 
Incident of recent occurrence, which will at the same time furnish 
an instance in proof of the contrariety of the Notion itself to the 
first and most obvious principles of morality, and how spon- 
taneously Common Sense starts forward, as it were, to repel it. 

Let it be imagined, that the late Mr. Fauntleroy had, in com- 
pliance with the numerous petitions in his behalf, received a 
pardon — ^that soon after some other Individual had been tried and 
convicted of forging a note for a Hundred Pounds — that on appli- 
cation made for the extension of mercy to the culprit it should be 
declared that in a commercial country like this it was contrary to 
all Justice to grant a pardon to a man convicted of Forgery — and 
that in invalidation of this dictum, the Applicants having quoted, 
as they naturally would quote, the case of Mr. Fauntleroy, the 
Home Secretary should reply. Yes ! but Mr. Fauntleroy forged to 
tiie amount of Two Hundred Thousand Pounds ! — Now it is plain, 
that the Logic of this reply would remain the same, if instead of 
comparative Criminality I had supposed a case of comparative 
Punty from Crime : and when the Beader has settled with himself^ 
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of Debt payable by another. Neyertbeless, the 
Effect, — and the reader will remember^ that it is 
the effects and coTiaequencea of Christ's mediation, 
on which St. Paul is dilating — the Effect to 
James is similar in both cases, i.e. in the case of 
James, the Debtor, and of James, the undatifiil 
Son. In both cases, James is liberated from a 

what he would think of sucli Logic, and by what name he would 
describe it, let i^t" peruse the following extract : 

MANSION HOUSE. 

Monsieur Edmund Angelina, Professor of the Language, and la 
moraley whose fracas wi^ the Austrian Ambassador was reported 
on Wednesday, come before the Lord Mayor, and presented Ms 
Lordship with a Petition, of which the following is a translation: — 

" My Xord — He who has violated the law ought to perish by 
the sword of Justice. Monsieur Fauntleroy ought to perish by 
the sword of Justice. If another takes his place, I &ink that 
justice ought to be satisfied. I devote myseu for him. I take 
upon n^yself his crime, and I wish to die to save him. 

(Signed) ** Edmitnd Anoelini, 

" 18, Ossulston-street, Somers-town." of Venice. 

The Lord Mayor expressed his surprise at the application ; and 
Mr. Angelini was informed that it was contrary to all justice that 
the life of an innocent person should be taken to save that of 
one who was guilty, even if an innocent man chose to devote 
himself. 

Angelini exclaimed that our Saviour died as an atonement fcnr 
the sins of the guilty, and that he did not see why he should not 
be allowed to do so. 

But in answer t6 this, doubts were expressed whether Monsieur 
Angelini was sidQ&ciently pure to satisfy justice. 

• • « « • 

From Baldmn^s London Weekly Joumai, 
Saturday^ Dec, AJth, 1824. 

The Header is now, I trust, convinced, that though the Ceue 
put by me, introductory to this extract, was imaginary, the Logic 
was not of my invention. It is contrary to all Jtuttce, that an 
INNOCENT person should be sacrificedy qc, ^c. ; but a person 
ALTOGETHER innocent — Aye ! that is a different question ! 

[Had Angelini been altogether innocent his application would 
have been utterly preposterous, ^e was not authorized or ap- 
pointed to act as a substitute for offenders. The Secretary of State 
can officially recommend a remission of capital punishment, but the 
weight of this recommendation is derived from his office ; it is a 
delegated power to a properly appointed and recognized authority.^ 
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grieYons burtiheii: and in both cases, lie las to 
attribate his liberation to the Act and free grace 
of another. The only difference is, that in the 
former case (yiz., the nayment of the debt) the 
beneficial Act is, singly and without req|airmg 
any re-action or co-agency on the part of Jamee^ 
the efficient cause of nis liberation; while in the 
latter case (yiz,, that of Bedemption) the beneficial 
Act isy the first, the indispensable Condition, and 
then, the Co-efficient. 

15. The professional student of Theology will, 
perhaps, understand the different positions asserted 
in the preceding Argument more readily if th^ 
are presented synoptically, i.e., brought at once 
withm his yiew, in the form of Answers to four 
QaestionSy comprising the constituent parts of the 
Scriptural Doctrine of Kedemption. And I tmst 
that my Lay Readers of both sexes will not allow 
themseLyes to be scared from the perusal of ithe 
following short catechism by half a dozen Latin 
words, or rather words with Latin endings, that 
translate themselyes into English, when I dare 
assure them, that they will encounter no other 
obstacle to their full and easy comprehension oi 
the contents. 

Synopsis of the Constituent Points in the Doctrine 
of Redemption, in Four Questions, imth 
Correspondent Anstvers. 

Questions. 

( 1. Agens Causator? 
Who (or What) J 2. Actus Causativus ? 
is the •-- / ^- Affectum Causatum ? 

\ 4. Consequentia ab Effecto ? 
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Answers. 

I. The Agent and Personal Cause of the 
Hedemption of Mankind is — ^the co-etemal Word 
and only begotten Son of the Living God, incar- 
nate, tempted, agonizing (Agonistes aywvifo/Acvos), 
crucified, submitting to Death, resurgent, com- 
municant of his Spirit, ascendent, and obtaining 
for his Church the Descent, and Communion of 
the Holy Spirit, the Comforter. 

II. The Causative Act is — a spiritual and 
transcendent Mystery, "that passeth all under- 
standing." 

III. The Effect caused is — the being bom 
anew : as before in the flesh to the World, so now 
bom in the spirit to Christ 

IV. The Consequences from the Effect are — 
Sanctification from Sin, and Liberation from the 
inherent and penal consequences of Sin in the 
World to come, with all the means and processes 
of Sanctification by the Word and the Spirit: 
these Consequents being the same for the Sinner 
relatively to God and ms own Soul, as the satis- 
faction of a debt for a Debtor relatively to his 
Creditor; as the sacrificial atonement made by 
the Priest for the Transgressor of the Mosaic Law ; 
as the reconciliation to an alienated Parent for a 
Son who had estranged himself from his Father's 
house and presence ; and as a redemptive Hansom 
for a Slave or Captive. 

16. Now I complain, that this metaphorical 
Namiing of the transcendent Causative Act 
through the medium of its proper effects from 
Actions and Causes of familiar occurrence con- 
nected with the former by similarity of Ee&ult^ 
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has been mistaken fbr an intended designation 
of the essential character of the Caosatiye Act 
itself; and that thus Biyines have interpreted 
de om/ni what was spoken de aingulo, and 
magnified a partial equation into a total 
idmtity. 

17. I win merely hint, to my more lecnmei 
readersy and to tiie professional Stadents of 
TheoloOTy that the orig|in of this error is to be 
sought tor in the discussions of the Gh-eek Fathers^ 
and (at a later period) of the Schoolmen, on the 
obscure and abyamaZ subject of the Divine A-aeity, 
and the distinction between the Okhrnui and the 
/3ovX^, i,e.y the absolute Will, as the uniyersal 
Qrov/nd of all Being, and the Election and pur- 
pose of God in the personal Idea, as the Father. 
And this view would have allowed me to express 
(what I belieye to be) the true import and scrip* 
tural idea of Bedemption in terms much more 
nearly resembling those used ordinarily by the 
Oalyinistic Diyines, and with a conciliative show 
of coincidence. But this motive was outweighed 
by the reflection, that I could not rationaUy 
have eimected to be understood by those, to 
whom 1 most wish to be intelli&;ible : et si 
non vis intelligi, cur vis legi? and if you do 
not wish to be understood why do you wish to 
be read? 

N.B. — Not to countervene the purpose of a 
Synopsis, I have detached the confirmative or 
explanatory remarks from the Answers to Ques- 
tions II. and III., and place them below as Scholia^ 
A single glance of the eye will enable the reader 
to re-connect each with the sentence it is supposed 
to follow. 
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Scholium to Ans. II. 

19. Nevertheless, the fact or actual truth ha/v-^ 
ing been assured to us by Bevelation, it is not 
impossible, by stedfast meditation on the idea and 
supematural character of a personal Will, for a 
mind spiritually disciplined to satisfy itself that 
the redemptive act supposes (and that our re- 
demption is even negatively conceivable only on 
the supposition of) an Agent who can at once act 
on the Will as an exciting cause, qu/isi ab extra: 
and in the Will, as the condition of its potential 
and the ground of its actual, Being. 

Scholium to Ans, HI. 

20. Where two subjects that stand to eack 
other in the relation of antithesis (or contra- 
distinction) are connected by a middle term 
common to both, the sense or this middle term 
is indifferently determinable by either; the pre- 
ferability of the one or the other in any given case- 
being decided by the circumstance of our more 
frequent experience of, or greater familiarity with, 
the Term, in this connexion. Thus, if I put 
Hydrogen and Oxygen Gas as opposite Poles, the 
term Oas is common to both, and it is a matter of 
indifference by which of the two bodies I ascertain 
the sense of the Term. But if for the conjoint 
purposes of connexion and contrast, I oppose 
transparent crystallized Alumen to opaque derb 
(uncrystallized) Alumen ; — ^it may easily happen 
to be far more convenient for me to show the 
sense of the middle term, i,e., Alumen, by a piece 
of Pipe-clay than by a Sapphire or Ruby ; espe- 
cially if I should be describing tha b^wsfc^ «si^ 
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preciousness of the latter to a Peasant Woman, or 
in a District where a Buby was a rarity wliich. the 
fewest only had an opportunity of seeing. This 
is a plain rule of common Logic directed in its 
application by Common Sense. 

^1. Now let us apply this to the case in hand. 
The two opposites here are Flesh and Spirit, (Ma 
in relation to Christ, that in relation to the World; 
and these two Opposites are connected by the 
middle term, Birth, which is of course common to 
both. But for the same reason as in the instance 
last mentioned, the interpretation of the common 
term is to be ascertained from its known sense, in 
the more familiar connexion — Birth, namely, 
in relation to our natural life and to the Organized 
Body, by which we belong to the present World. 
Whatever the word signifies in this connexion, 
the same essentially (in hiTid though not in dig- 
nity and yalue) must be its signification in the 
other. How else could it be (what yet in this 
text it undeniably is), the punctwm indifferens, 
or Tiota communis, of the Thesis (Flesh: the 
World) and the Antithesis (Spirit : Christ) ? We 
might, therefore, supposing a writer to have been 
speaking of River- water in distinction from Bain- 
water, as rationally pretend that in the latter 
phrase the term Water was to be miderstood 
metaphorically, as that the word Birth is a meta- 
phor, and "means only" so and so in the Gospel 
according to St. John. 

22. There is, I am aware, a numerous and 
powerful Party in our church, so numerous and 
powerful as not seldom to be entitled the Church, 
who hold and publicly teach that " Regeneration 
is only Baptism." Nay, the Writer of the Article 
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on the Lives of Scott and Newton in our ablest 
and most respectable Review is but one among 
many who do not hesitate to brand the contrary 
opinion as heterodoxy, and schismatical supersti- 
tion. I trust that I think as seriously as most 
men of the evil of Schism ; but with every disposi- 
tion to pay the utmost deference to an acknow- 
ledged majority, including, it is said, a very large 
proportion of the present Dignitaries of our 
Church, I cannot but think it a sufficient reply, 
that if Regeneration means Baptism, Baptism 
must mean Regeneration ; and this too, as Christ 
himself has declared, a Regeneration in the Spirit. 
Now, I would ask these Divines this simple ques- 
tion: Do they believingly suppose a spiritual 
regenerative power and agency inhering in or 
accompanying the sprinkling a few drops of water 
on an infant's face? They cannot evade the 
question by saying that Baptism is a type or sign. 
For this would be to supplant their own assertion, 
that Regeneration means Baptism, by the contra- 
dictory admission, that Regeneration is the signi- 
ficatum, of which Baptism is the significant. 
Unless, indeed, they would incur the absurdity of 
saying that regeneration is a type of regeneration^ 
and Baptism a type of itself — or that Baptism 
only means Baptism! And this, indeed, is the 
plain consequence to which they might be driven^ 
should they answer the above question in the 
Negative. 

23. But if their answer be— Yes ! we do sup- 
pose and believe this efficiency in the baptismal 
act — ^I have not another word to say. Only, per- 
haps, I might be permitted to express a hope 
that for consistency's sake they would speak les9 
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dightixigly of the insufflation and extreme unction 
tiBed in the Bomiah Ohnroh : notwithstanding tihe 
not easily to be answered arguments of our Quna- 
tian MercoiTy the all-eloquent Jeremy Taylor, 
respeoting the latter^ — ''wnichy since it is used 
when the man is above half dead, when he can 
exercise no act of understanding, it wAist needs be 
nothing. For no rational man can ihvnk {hat 
om/y ceremxmy cam, mxike a spiritual change wUk- 
out a spiritual act of him that is to be changed; 
nor mat it can work by way of nature, or by 
cha/rm, btit TnoraUy and after the mja/rmer of 
rea&mabU creatures!' — ^Taylor's Epist. Dedic. to 
his Holy Dying, p. 6. 

24. It is too obyious to require suggestion, that 
.these words here quoted apply with yet greater 
force and propriety to the point in question : as 
the Babe is an unconscious subject, which the 
dying man need not be supposed to be. My 
avowed convictions respecting Eegeneration with 
the spiritual baptism, as its Condition and Initia- 
tive (Luke iii. 16 ; Matt. i. 7 ; Matt. iii. 11), and 
of which the sacramental Bite, the Baptism of 
John, was appointed by Christ to remain as the 
Sign and Figure; and still more, perhaps, my 
beuef respecting the Mystery of the Eucharist 
<K>nceming which I hold the same opinions as 
Bucer (Strype's Life of Archb. Cranmer, Appen- 
dix), Peter Martyr, and presumably Cranmer 
himself — ^these convictions and this belief will, I 
doubt not, be deemed by the Orthodox de Tnore 
OrotU, who improve the letter of Arminius with 
the spirit of Socinus, sufficient data to bring me 
in guilty of irrational and Superstitious Mysticism. 
But I abide by a maxim, which I learnt at an 
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-early period of my theological studies, from Bene- 
dict Spinoza. Where the Alternative lies between 
the Absurd and the Incomprehensible, no wise 
man can be at a loss which of the two to prefer. 
To be called irrational is a trifle : to be so, and in 
matters of religion, is far otherwise : and whether 
the irrationality consists in men's believing {i.e., 
in having persuaded themselves that they believe) 
Cjgavnst reason, or without reason, I have been 
early instructed to consider it aa a sad and serious 
evil, pregnant with mischiefs, political and moral. 
And by none of my numerous Instructors so im- 
pressively as by that great and shining Light of 
our Church in the aera of her intellectual splen- 
dour. Bishop Jeremy Taylor : from one of whose 
works, and that of especial authority for the 
safety as well as for the importance of the prin- 
«iple, inasmuch as it was Wtten expressly ad 
populum, I wiU now, both for its ow^ intrmsic 
worth and to relieve the attention, wearied, per- 
haps, by the length and argumentative character 
of the preceding discussion, interpose the follow- 
ing Aphorism. 

APHORISM CXIX. 

WHATEVER is against right reason, that no 
faith can oblige us to believe. For though 
Season is not the positive and a£Bbrmative measure 
of our faith, and our faith ought to be larger than 
our (speculative) Reason, and take something into 
her heart, that Reason can never take into her 
^yo > y^t ^ aU our creed there can be nothing 
against reason. If Rqason justly contradicts an 
article, it is not of the household of Faith. In 
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ibis ihere is no difficulty, but tbat in practioe we 
take care tbat we do not call Uiat Bauson wlucb 
is not so. For altbougb Beason is a right jndge^* 
yet it ought not to pass sentence in an inquiry of 
fidib, until all the information be brought in ; all 
that is within, and all that is without, all that is 
abeve, and all that is below ; all that concerns it 
in experience and all that concerns it in act: 
whatsoever is of pertinent obseryation and what- 
soerer is revealea. For else Beason may argue 
Tory well and yet conclude falsely. It may con- 
clude well in £ogic, and yet infer a false proposi- 
tion in Theology. But when our Judge is mlly 
and truly informed in all that, whence she is to 
make her Jud^ent, we may safely follow her 
whithersoever she invites us. 

APHORISM CXX. 

HE that speaks against his own Beason speaks 
against his own Conscience : and therefore 
it is certain, no man serves God with a good 
conscience who serves him against his reason. 

APHOKISM CXXI. 

BY the eye of Beason through the telescope of 
Faith, i.e., Bevelation, we may see what 
without this telescope we could never have known 

• Which it could not be, in respect of spiritual truths and objects 
super-sensuous, if it were the same with, and merely another name 
for, "the Faculty judging according to Sense" — i.c., the Under- 
standing, or (as Taylor most often calls it in distinction from 
Beason^ Discourse (Discursus sen FacuUas discursiva vel discursoria), 
N.B. The Beason, so instructed and so actuated as Taylor requires 
in the sentences immediately following, is what I have called tho 
Spirit... 
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to exist. But as one that shuts the eye hard, and 
with violence curls the eye-lid, forces a phantastio 
fire from the crystalline humour, and espies a 
light that never shines, and sees thousands of 
little fires that never bum ; so is he that blinds 
the eye of Heason, and pretends to see by an eye 
of FaitL He makes litue images of I^otions, and 
some atoms dance before him; but he is not 
guided by the light, nor instructed by the proposi-> 
tion, but sees like a man in his sleep. In no 

CASE CAN TRUE EeASON AND A RIGHT FaITH 
OPPOSE EACH OTHER. 

cxxn. 

Note Prefatory to Aphorism CXXUI, 

1. T ESS on my own account, than in the. hope 
\j of fore-arming my youthful friends, I add 
one other Transcript from Bishop Taylor, as from 
a Writer to whose name no taint or suspicion of 
Calvinistic or schismatical tenets can attach, and 
for the purpose of softening the offence which, I 
cannot but foresee, will be taken at the positions 
asserted in paragraph the first of Aphorism CIII, 
p. 173, and the documental proofs of the same 
in p. 176-178 : and this by a formidable party 
composed of men ostensibly of the most dissimilar 
Creeds, regular Church Divines, voted orthodox 
by a great majority of sufi&ages, and the so called 
Freethinking Christians, and TJnitarian Divines. 
It is the former class alone that I wish to con- 
ciliate: so far at least as it may be done by 
removing the aggravation of novelty from the 
offensive article. And surely the simple reasser- 
tion of one of "the two great things" which 

X 
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Biahop Taylor could assert as a fact, which, he 
took for piranted, no GhristiaiL would think of 
oontroyertingy should at least he contiaverted 
without hittemess to his suocessois in the Chinch. 
That which was perfectly safe and orthodoK m 
1657, in the judgment of a devoted Boyalist and 
Episcopalian, must he at most hut a venial hetero- 
doxy now. For the rest, I am prepared to hear 
in answer — ^what has already been so oft^i, ia}H 
with such theatrical effect dropt, as an extinffuUher^ 
on my arguments — the famous concluding period 
of one of the chapters in Foley's Moral and Politi- 
cal Philosophy [quoted CXXVL] declared by Dr. 
Parr to be the finest prose passage in English 
Literature. Be it so! I bow to so great an 
authority. But if the learned Doctor would im- 
pose it on me as the truest as well as the finest^ or 
expect me to admire the Logic equally with the 
Rhetoric — a^Wa/wtt. I start off! As I have 
been un-English enough to find in Pope's tomb- 
epigram on Sir Isaac Newton nothing better than 
a gross and wrongful falsehood conveyed in an 
enormous and irreverent hyperbole ; so with 
regard to this passage in question, free as it is 
from all faults of taste, I have yet the hardihood 
to confess, that in the sense in which the words 
discover and prove are here used and intended, I 
am not convinced of the truth of the principle 
(that he alone discovers who proves), and I ques- 
tion the correctness of the particular case brought 
as instance and confirmation. I doubt the validity 
of the assertion as a general rule ; and I deny it, as 
applied to matters oi faith, to the verities of reli- 
^on, in the belief of which there must always be 
somewhat of moral election, ^^an act of the Will 
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in it as well as of the Understanding, as mucb. 
love in it as discursive power. True Christian 
Faith must have in it something of in-evidence, 
something that must be made up by duty and by 
obedience/' — Taylor's Worthy Communicant^ p. 160. 
Sut most readily do I admit, and most fervently 
do I contend, that the Miracles worked by Christy 
both as miracles and as fulfihnents of prophecy, 
both as signs and as wonders, made plain dis- 
covery, and gave unquestionable proof, of his 
divine character and authority ; that they were to 
the whole Jewish nation true and appropriate 
evidences, that He was indeed come who had pro- 
mised and declared to their Forefathers, Behold 
your God will come with vengeance (Matt. x. 34, 
Luke xii. 49), even God a recompence ! He will 
come and save you ! (Isaiah xxxv. 4, compared 
with Matt. X. 34, and Luke xii. 49.) I receive 
them as proofs, therefore, of the truth of every 
word, which he taught who was himself The 
Word : and as sure evidences of the final victory 
over death and of the life to come, in that they 
were manifestations of Him who said : I am the 
resurrection and the Life ! 

2. The obvious inference from the passage in 
question [quoted CXXVL], if not its express im- 
port, is : Miracula experimenta cruets esse, quibus 
soliB probandum erat. Homines non, pecudum 
instar, omnino perituros esse [Miracles are the 
experiments of the cross, by which alone it was to 
be proved that men woidd not altogether peridi 
like cattle]. Now this doctrine I hdid to be alto- 
gether alien from the ^irit, and without authority 
in the letter, of Scripture. I can recall nothing 
in the history of human Belief, tlia^. ^<^\iL<^\&&;s^s:i^ 
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k. 



jnBf I find notiiing in my own moral Beings that 
enables me, to nnderstand it I can» however, 

ErfecUy well nnderstand, the readiness of ilUm 
yines in hoc Palbh Dicttim ore pleno jurara^ 
qui nihil aliud in toto Evangelio inyenire posse 
profitentur [to echo loudlj tms sajing of Palej, 
who profess that they cannot fibid anything else 
in the whole Gh)spel]. The most nngoali&ed ad- 
miration of this superlative passage I find per- 
fectly in character fi)r those who, while Socimano 
ism and TJltra-Socinianism are spreading like the 
roots of an Ehn, on and just b^ow the siu&ce, 
through the whole land, and here and there at least 
haye even dipt tmder the garden fence of the 
CSiurch, and olunt the edge of the Labourer's 
spade in the gayest parterres of our Baal-hamon 
(Solomon's Song, yiiL 11), — ^who, while Heresies, 
to which the Framers and Compilers of our 
Liturgy, Homilies, and Articles would have re- 
fused the very name of Christianity, meet their 
eyes on the List of Beligious Denominations for 
every City and large Town throughout the king- 
dom — can yet congratulate themselves with Dr. 
Paley (in his Evidences) that the Bent has not 
reached the foundation — ^that is, that the corrup- 
tion of Man's Will; that the responsibility of 
man in any sense in which it is not equally 
predicable of Dogs and Horses ; that the Divinity 
of our Lord; and even his pre-existence ; that 
Sin, and Redemption through the merits of 
Christ; and Grace; and the especial aids of 
the Spirit ; and the eflElcacy of Prayer ! and the 
subsistency of the Holy Ghost ; may all be ex- 
truded without breach or rent in the essentials 
of Christian Faith ; — ^that a man may deny and 
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renounce them all, and remain a fundamental 
Christian, notwithstanding ! But there are many 
who cannot keep up with Latitudinarians of such 
a stride ; and I trust that the majority of serious 
Believers are in this predicament Now for all 
these it would seem more in character to be of 
Bishop Taylor's opinion, that the Belief in ques- 
tion is presupposed in a convert to the Truth in 
Christ — ^but at all events not to circulate in the 
great whispering gallery of the religious Public 
suspicions and hard thoughts of those who, like 
myself, are of this opinion ! who do not dare 
decry the religious instincts of Humanity as a 
baseless dream ; who hold, that to excavate the 
ground under the faith of all mankind, is a very 
questionable method of building up our faith, 
as Christians ; who fear, that instead of adding 
to, they should detract from, the honour of the 
Incamate Word hj disparaging the light of 
the "Word, that was in the begmning, and which 
lighteth ever^ man ; and who, under these con- 
victions, can tranquilly leave it to be disputed, 
in some new " Dialogues in the shades," between 
the fathers of the Unitarian Church on the one 
side, and Maimonides, Moses Mendelssohn, and 
Lessing on the other, whether the famous pas- 
sage in Paley does or does not contain the three 
dialectic flaws, Petitio principii, Argumentum in 
circulo, and Argumentum contra rem a premisso 
rem ipsam includente (begging the question— the 
argument in a circle — ^and the argument against 
a thing from a premiss including the thing itself). 
3. Yes ! fervently do I contend, that to satisfy 
the Understanding, that there is a Future State, 
was not the specific Object of the Christian Dis- 
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pentation; andthatneitlieriheBelief of al^flbae 
ataie, nor the BaikmaSif rf this hetie^ v llifr 
exdutke Attribute of the Christiaa RpTiginw. Am. 
enmtidlf a fundmnenial. Article of mU "P^J^g*"" 
it 18^ and therefinre of the Cbrirtian; but cuer- 
wise than at in eonnpxion. with the salTHtka of 
Mankind from the ierron of that Stat^ snov 
the etwential Articles peculiar to the Groqpel CSieed 
(Uiose, for instance, by which it is Mn/ra-dis- 
tingiiishfd £rom the Creed of a reiigiooa Jew) 
I do not place it. And before sentence is passed 
against me, as heterodox, on this gfronnd, let not 
my Judges forget, tcho it was that assored ns, 
tliat if a man £d not believe in a state of retri- 
bution after death, preriously and on other 
grounds, '^ neither would he belieye, though a 
man should be raised from the dead.'' 

4. Again, I am questioned as to my proofi of 
a future state, by men who are so far, and only 
so far, professed belieyers, that they admit a Gh)d, 
and the existence of a Law from God: I giye 
them: and the Questioners turn from me with 
a scoff or incredulous smile. Now should others 
of a less scanty Creed infer the weakness of the 
reasons assigned by me from their failure in con- 
vincing these men ; may I not remind them. Who 
it was, to whom a similar question was proposed 
by men of the same class ? But at all events' it 
will be enough for my own support to remembeir 
it ; and to Imow that He held such Questioners, 
who could not find a sufficing proof of this great 
all-conceming verity in the words, " The God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob," imworthy of any other answer ! men not 
to be satisfied by any proof ! — ^by any such proofs,. 
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at least, as are compatible with the ends and 
purposes of all religions conyiction ! by any 
proo&, that would not destroy the faith they 
were intended to confirm, and reverse the whole 
character and quality of its effects and influences! 
Eut if, notwithstanding all here offered in defence 
of my opinion, I must still be adjudged heterodox 
and in error, — ^what can I say, but male cum 
Platone errar© (I had rather err with Plato), 
and take refuge behind the ample shield of 
Bishop Jeremy Taylob. 

APHORISM CXXrCt. 

I If order to his own glory, and for the manifes- 
tation of his goodness, and that the accidents 
of this world might not overmuch trouble those 
good men who suffered evil things, God was 
pleased to do two great things. The one was : 
that he sent his Son into the "World to take upon 
him our Nature, that every man might submit to 
a necessity, from which God's own Son was not 
exempt, when it behoved even Christ to suffer, 
and so to enter into glory. The other great thing 
was : that God did not only hy Revelation and the 
Sermons of the Prophets to his Church ; but even 
to ALL Mankind competently teach, and ^ectively 
persuade, that the Soul of Man does not die ; that 
though things were ill here, yet to the good who 
usually feel most of the evils of this nfe, they 
should end in honour and advantages. And there- 
fore Cicero had reason on his side to conclude, 
that there is a time and place after this life, 
wherein the wicked shall be punished, and the 
virtuous rewarded ; when he considered that Or- 
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pheus and Socrates^ and how many others, just 
men and hene&ctoTs of mankind^ were eitlier 
dain or oppressed to death by evil men. (Oom. 
pare Heb. xi. 36—39.) *'And aU these reeeked 
not the promised Bat when Yirtoe made men 
poor; and free speaking of brave truths made 
the wise to lose their liberty ; when an excellent 
life hastened an opprobrions death, and the obey- 
ing Beason and our Conscience lost us our lives, 
or at least all the means and conditions of enjoy- 
ing them: it was but time to look about for 
another state of things, where Justice should rule, 
and Virtue find her own portion. And therefore 
Men cast out every line, and turned every stone, 
and tried every argument : and sometimes proved 
it welly and when they did not, yet they believed 
strongly ; and they were sure op the thing, 

EVEN when they WERE NOT SURE OF THE ARGU- 
MENT. — {Sermon at the Funeral of Sir George 
Dakton, 28th Sept., 1657.) 

COMMENT.— CXXIIIc. 

1. A FACT may be truljr stated, and yet the 
JjL Cause or Ileason assigned for it mistaken; 
or inadequate; or pars pro toto (part for the 
whole), one only or few of many that might or 
should have been adduced. The preceding Aphor- 
ism is an instance in point. The Phenomenon 
here brought forward by the Bishop, as the 
ground and occasion of men^s belief of a future 
state — ^viz., the frequent, not to say ordinary, 
disproportion between moral worth and worldly 
prosperity — must, indeed, at all times and in all 
countries of the Civilized World have led the 
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observant and reflecting Few, the men of medi- 
tative habits and strong feelings of natural equity, 
to a nicer consideration of the current Belief, 
whether instinctive or traditional. By forcing 
the Soul in upon herself, this Enigma of Saint 
and Sage from Job, David and Solomon to Clau- 
dian and Boetius, this perplexing disparity of 
success and desert, has, I doubt not, with such 
men been the occasion of a steadier and more 
distinct consciousness of a Something in man 
different in kind, and which not merely dis- 
tinguishes but contra-distlnguishes, him from 
animals — at the same time that it has brought 
into closer view an enigma of yet harder solution 
— ^the fact, I mean, of a Contradiction in the 
Human Being, of which no traces are observable 
elsewhere, in animated or inanimate Nature* ! 
A struggle of jarring Impulses ; a mysterious 
diversity between the injunctions of tne mind 
and the elections of the will ; and (last not least) 
the utter incommensurateness and the unsatisfy- 
ing qualities of the things around us, that yet 
are the only objects which our senses discover 
or our appetites require us to pursue. Hence for 
the finer and more contemplative spirits the ever- 
strengthening suspicion, that the two Phenomena 
must some way or other stand in close connexion 
with each other, and that the Riddle of Fortune 
and Circumstance is but a form or effluence of 

* I trust that my Age will exempt me from the charge of pre- 
sumption, when I avow that the forty lines here following are 
retained as a specimen of accumulative reasoning, and as an Exercise^ 
on which my supposed Pupil may try and practice the power of 
sustaining the attention up the whole ascent of a " piled Argument." 
The most magnificent Example of a Sorites in our — ^perhaps in any 
— Language, the Beader may find in the Friend, transcribed from 
J. Taylor's Dissuasive from Popery; 
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the Biddle of Man! And hence again, the per- 
ffiuuion, that the solution of both prohlema is to 
he sought for — hence the pie-sentimenty that this 
sohition will be found — ^in the tfon^ro-distinGtiye 
eonstittient of Emnanity ^ in the Something of 
Hiunan Kature which is exdusLvely human; 
and as the objects discoyerable by the senses, 
as all the Bodies and Substances that we can 
touchy measure, and weigh, are either mere To- 
tals, the unity of which results from the parts, 
and is of course only apparent; or Substances, 
the Unity of Action of which is owing to the 
nature or arrangement of the partible bodies 
which they actuate or set in motion ; (Steam for 
instance, m a steam-engine;) as on one hand 
the conditions and known or conceivable pro- 
perties of all the objects, that perish and utterly 
cease to be, together with all the properties that 
we ourselves have in common with these perish- 
able things^ differ in kind from the acts and 
properties peculiar to our Humanity^ so that the 
former cannot even be conceived, cannot without 
a contradiction in terms be predicated, of the 
proper and immediate subject of the lattei>— 
for who would not smile at an ounce of Truth, 
or a square foot of Honour P — and as, on the 
other hand, whatever things in visible nature 
have the character of Permanence, and endure 
amid continual flux unchanged like a Rainbow 
in a fast-flying shower, (ex. gr. Beauty, Order, 
Harmony, Finality, Law,) are all akin to the 
peculia of Humanity, are all congenera of Mind 
and Will, without which indeed they would not 
only exist in vain, as pictures for Moles, but 
actually not eonst at all : hence, finaUy, the con- 
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elusion, that the Soul of Man, as the subject of 
Mind and Will, must likewise possess a principle 
of permanence, and be destined* to endure ! And 
were these grounds lighter than they are, yet as. 
a small weight will make a Scale descend, where 
there is nothing in the opposite Scale, or painted 
Weights, that have only an illusive relief or pro- 
minence ; so in the Scale of Immortality slight 
Beasons are in effect weighty, and sujBicient to 
determine the Judgment, there being no counter- 
weight, no reasons against them, and no facts in 
proof of the contrary, that woidd not prove 
equally well the cessation of the eye on the 
removal or diflfraction of the Eye-glass, and the 
dissolution or incapacity of the Musician on 
the fracture of his instrument or its strings. 

2. But though I agree with Taylor so far, a» 
not to doubt that the misallotment of worldly 
goods and fortunes was one principal occasion^ 
exciting well-disposed and spiritually awaked 
I^atures by reflections and reasonings, such as I 
have here supposed, to mature the presentiment 
of immortality into full consciousness, into a prin- 
ciple of action and a well-spring of strength 
and consolation; I cannot concede to this cir- 
cumstance any thing like the importance and 
extent of efficacy which he in this passage 
attributes to it. I am persuaded, that as the 
belief of all mankind, of all* tribes, and nations, 

* I say, ail: for the accounts of one or two travelling French 
Philosopliers, professed Atheists and Partizans of Infidelity, respect- 
ing one or two African Hordes, Caffres, and poor outlawed Boschmen 
hunted out of their humanity, ought not to be regarded as excep- 
tions. And as to Heame^s Assertion respecting the non-existence 
and rejection of the Belief among the Copper-Indians, it is not only 
hazarded on very weak and insimcient grounds, but he himself, in 
another port of his work, unconsciously supplies data from whence- 
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and lanffoageB, in all ages, and in all statoi 
of social union, it mnst be referred to &t 
deeper gronndsy common to man as man: and 
tliat its fibres are to be traced to the fygMroat of 
Humanity. I bave long entertained, and do not 
besitate to arow, the conTiction, that the aiga- 
ment, from TJniTersality of Belief, nrged bjr 
Sarrow asnd others in proof of the first Articfo 
of the Creed, is neither in point ot /act — ^for two 
very different objects may be intended, and two 
(or more) diverse and even contradictory concep- 
tions may be expressed, by the same JN^ame — ^nor 
in legitimacy of conclusion as strong and unex- 
ceptionable, as the argmnent from the same 
eromid for the continuance of our personal be- 
mg after death. The BuU-calf butts with smootii 
and imarmed Brow. Throughout animated Na- 
ture, of each characteristic Organ and Faculty 
there exists a pre-assurance, an instinctive and 
practical Anticipation: and no Fre-assurance 
common to a whole species does in any instance 
prove delusive.* All other prophecies of feature 
have their exact fulfilment— in every other *' in- 
grafted word " of Promise Nature is found true 
to her Word, and is it in her noblest Creature, 

the contrary may safely bo concluded. Heame, perhaps^ put down 
his friend Motannabbrs i^or^-philosophy for the opinion of his 
tribe ; and from his high appreciation of the moral character of this 
murderous Gymnosophist, it might, I fear, be inferred that Heame 
himself was not the very person one would, of all others, have 
chosen for the purpose of instituting the inquiry. 

• See Baron Field's Letters from New South "Wales. The poor 
Katives, the lowest in the Scale of Humanity, evince no symptom 
■of any Keligion, or the belief of any Superior Power as the Maker 
of the World, but yet have no doubt that the Spirits of their 
Ancestors survive in the form of Porpoises, and mindful of their 
<le8cendants with imperishable affection, drive the Whales ashore 
for them to feast on. 
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that she tells her first Lie ? — (The Reader will, of 
course, understand, that I am here speaking in 
the assumed character of a mere I^aturalist, to 
whom no light of revelation had been vouchsafed j 
one, who 

-with gentle heart 



Had -worshipp'd Nature in the Hill and Valley, 
Not knowing what he loved, but loved it all I) 

Whether, however, the introductory part of the 
Bishop's argument is to be received with more or 
less qualification, the Fact itself, as stated in the 
concluding sentence of the Aphorism, remains 
unafiected, and is beyond exception true. 

3. If other argument and yet higher authority 
were required, I might refer to St. Paul's Epistle 
to the Komans, and to the Epistle to the He- 
brews, which whether written by Paul, or, as 
Luther conjectured, by Apollos, is out of all 
doubt the work of an Apostolic Man fiilled with 
the Holy Spirit, and composed while the Temple 
and the Glories of the Temple Worship were 
yet in existence. Several of the Jewish and stiU 
Judaizing Converts had begun to vacillate in 
their faith, and to "stumble at the stumbling- 
stone" of the contrast between the pomp and 
splendour of the Old Law and the simplicity and 
humility of the Christian Church, To break 
this sensual charm, to imfascinate these bedazzled 
brethren, the Writer to the Hebrews institutes 
a comparison between the two religions, and 
demonstrates the superior spiritual grandeur, the 
greater intrinsic worth and dignity of the Re- 
ligion of Christ. On the other hand, at Rome 
where the Jews formed a numerous, powerful, and 
privileged class (many of them, too, by their 
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profldytmg zedl and fiequent disputatioBs inA 
the Priests and Fhilosopliers trained and exer- 
cised Polemics) fhe lecenfly-foiinded Ghzutiaa 
Ohnrch was, it amearSy in greater danger fiom 
the reasonings of the Jewiui Doctors and eren 
of its own Jndaizin^ Members, respecting the am 
of the new revelatuxL Thns the object of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews was to prove me M^pmor- 
Uy of the Christian Beligion ; the object of the 
Epistle to the Romans to prove its necessity. Now 
there was one argoment extremel v well calcnlated 
to staggOT a ffdth newly transplanted and still loose 
at its roots, and which, if allowed, seemed to pre- 
clude the possiibiUty of the Christian Beligion, as 
an especial and immediate revelation from God — 
on the high grounds, at least, on which the Apos- 
tle of the Gmitiles placed it, and with the exclu- 
sive rights and superseding character, which he 
claimed for it. You admit (said they) the divine 
origin and authority of the Law given to Moses, 
proclaimed with thunders and lightnings and the 
voice of the Most High heard by all the people 
from Mount Sinai, and introduced, enforced, and 
perpetuated by a series of the most stupendous mir- 
acles ! Our Religion then was given by Qxxi : 
and can Ood give a perishable imperfect religion P 
If not perishable, how can it have a successor? 
If perfect, how can it need to be superseded P 
The entire argument is indeed comprised in the 
latter attribute of our Law. We know, from an 
authority which you yourselves acknowledge for 
divine, that our Keligion is perfect. ^* He is the 
Rock, and his Work is perfect/' — {Deuter. xra'i 
4.) If then the Religion revealed by GFod himself 
to our Forefathers is perfect ^ what need have we 
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of another P — ^This objection, both from its impor- 
tance and from its (for the persons at least, to 
whom it was addressed) extreme plausibiUty, re- 
quired an answer in both epistles. And accord- 
ingly, the answer is included in the one (Hebrews) 
and it is the especial purpose and main subject of 
the other. And how does the Apostle answer it ? 
Suppose — ^and the case is not impossible* — a man 
of sense, who had studied the evidences of Priest- 
ley and Paley with Warburton*s Divine Legation, 
but who should be a perfect stranger to the 
Writings of St. Paul: and that I put this 
question to him : — ^What do t/ou think, will St 
Paulas answer be? Nothing, he would reply, 
can be more obvious. It is m vain, the Apostle 
will urge, that you bring your notions of proba^ 
bility and inferences from the arbitrary inters 
pretation of a word in an absolute rather than 
a relative sense, to invalidate a known fact It is 
a fact, that, your Beligion is (in f/our sense of the 
word) not perfect : for it is deficient in one of 
the two essential Constituents of all true Beligion, 
the Belief of a Future State on solid and sufficient 
groimds. Had the doctrine indeed been revealed, 

* The case here supposed actually occurred in my own experience 
in the person of a Spanish Befngee, of English Parents, but from 
his tenth year resident in Spain, and bred in a family of wealthy, 
but ignorant and bigotted. Catholics. In laature manhood he returned 
to England, disgusted with the conduct of the Priests and Monks, 
which had indeed for some years produced on his mind its so com- 
mon effect among the better-informed Natives of the South of Europe 
— a tendency to Deism. The results, however, of the infidel system 
in France, with his opportunities of observing the effects of irreligion 
on the French officers in Spain, on the one hand ; and the undeniable 
moral and intellectual superiority of Protestant Britain on the othn: ; 
had not been lost on him : and here he began to think for himself 
and resolved to sttidv the subject. He had gone through Bishop 
Warburton's Divine Xegation, and Paley's evidences ; but had never 
read the New Testainent consecutively, and the Epistles not at «H^ 
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the stupendous MiradeSy whioh you mosfe truly 
affirm to have accompanied and attested the first 
promulgation of your Beligiony would liav0 si^ 
pUed the requisite proof, ^ut the doctrine was 
not revealed ; and your belief of a future state 
rests on no sdid grounds. You believe it (as &t 
as you believe it, and as many of you as profiasB 
this belief) without revelation^ and without the only 
proper and sufficient evidence of its truth. Your 
Ilehgiony therefore, ihouffh of divine Oriffin is, 
(if taken in disjunction from the new rev^tion, 
which I am commisioned to proclaim) but a 
Beligio dimidiata; and the main purpose, the 
proper character, and the paramount object of 
Christ's Mission and Miracles, is to supply the 
missing Half by a clear discovery of a Aiture 
state ; and (since ^^ he alone discovers who proves ") 
by proving the truth of the doctrine, now for the 
first time declared with the requisite authority, by 
the requisite, appropriate, and alone satisfactory 
evidences. 

4. But is this the Apostle's answer to the Jewish 
Oppugners, and the J udaizing false brethren, of 
the Church of Christ P It is not the Answer, it 
does not resemble the Answer returned by the 
Apostle. It is neither parallel nor corradial with 
the line of Argument in either of the two 
Epistles, or with any one line ; but it is a chord 
that traverses them aU, and only touches where it 
cuts across. In the Epistle to the Hebrews the 
directly contrary position is repeatedly asserted : 
and in the Epistle to the Romans it is every 
where supposed. The death to which the Law 
sentenced all Sinners (and which even the 
Gentiles without the revealed Law had announced 
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to them by their conscieiiceSy ^^the judgment of 
God having been made known even to them'') 
must be the same death, from which they were 
saved by the faith of the Son of God, or the 
Apostle's reasoning would be senseless, his anti- 
thesis a mere eqnivoqne, a play on a word, quod 
idem sonat, aliud vult. Christ ^^ redeemed mankind 
from the curse of the Law" {Galatians iii. 11) : 
and we all know, that it was not from temporal 
death, or the penalties and afflictions of the pre- 
sent Ufe, that Believers have been redeemed. The 
Law, of which the inspired Sage of Tarsus is 
speaking, from which no man can plead excuse ; 
the Law miraculously delivered in thimders from 
Mount Sinai, which was inscribed on tables of 
stone for the Jews, and written in the hearts of all 
men {Bom, xi. 15) — ^the Law " holy and spiritual J** 
what was the great point, of wmch this Law, in 
its own name, offered no solution P the mystery, 
which it left behind the veil, or in the cloudy 
taberQacle of types and figurative sacrifices? 
Whether there was a Judgment to come, and 
Souls to suffer the dread sentence P Or was it 
not far rather — what are the Means of Escape? 
where may Grace be found, and redemption P St 
Paul says, the latter. The Law bribags condemna- 
tion : but the conscience-sentenced transgressor's 
question. What shall I do to be saved ? who will 
intercede for meP she dismisses as beyond the 
jurisdiction of her Court, and takes no cognizance 
thereof, save in prophetic murmurs or mute out- 
shadowings of mystic ordinances and sacrificial 
types, ifot, therefore, that there is a Life to 
come, and a future state ; but what each individual 
Soul may hope for itself therein: and on what 

Y 
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grounds; and that this state has been rendered 
an object of aspiration and fervent desire, and a 
source of thanksgiving and exceeding neat joy; 
and by whom, and through whonii and for whom, 
and by what means and under what conditions — 
these are the peculiar and distinguishing funda- 
mentals of the Christian Faith ! These are the 
revealed Lights and obtained Privileges of the 
Christian Dispensation ! Not alone the knowledge 
of the Boon, but the precious inestimable Boon 
itself, is the ^' Grace and Truth that came by Jesus 
Christ ! " I believe Moses, I believe Paul ; but I 
believe in Christ 

APHORISM CXXrV. 
On Baptism. 

^^ TN those days came John the Baptist, preach- 
X. ing.^^ — ^It will suffice for our present purpose 
if by these* words we direct the attention to the 
origin, or at least first Scriptural Record, of 
Baptism, and to the combinement of Preaching 
therewith; their aspect each to the other, and 
their concurrence to one excellent end ; the Word 
unfolding the Sacrament, and the Sacrament seal- 
ing the Word; the Word as a Light, informing 
and clearing the sense of the Seal, and this again, 
as a Seal, confirming and ratifying the truth of 

* By certain biblical Philologists of the Teutonic School (Men 
distinguished by Learning, but still more characteristically by 
hardihood in conjecture and who suppose the Gospels to ha^e 
undergone several successive revisions and enlargements by, or under 
the authority of, the Sacred Historians) these words are contended 
to have been, in the first delivery, the common commencement of all 
the Gospels Karb. ffdpKb. (J.e., according to the Flesh) in distinction 
from St. John's, or the Gospel icard wevfia. (ie., iiooording to the 
/Spirit). 
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the Word ; as you see some significant Seals^ or 
engraven Signets, Iiaye a word about tliem ex- 
pressing their Sense. _ 

But truly the Word is a Light and the Sacra- 
ments have in them of the same Light illumi- 
nating them. This {sacrament) of Baptism, the 
Ancients do particularly express by Light Yet 
are they both nothing but darkness to us, till the 
same light shine in our Hearts ; for till then we 
are nothing but darkness ourselves, and therefore 
the most luminous things are so to us. Noonday 
is as midnight to a blind man. And we see these 
ordinances, the word and the sacrament, without 
profit or comfort for the most part, because we 
have not of that Divine Light within us. And 
we have it not, because we ask it not 



A bom and bred Baptist, and paternally de- 
scended from the old orthodox Nonconformists, 
and both in his own and in his father's right a 
very dear Friend of mine, had married a member 
of the National Church. In consequence of an 
anxious wish expressed by his Lady for the bap- 
tism of their first child, he solicited me to put hun 
in possession of mj views respecting this contro- 
versy; though prmcipally as to the degree of 
importance which I attached to it. For as to thie 
point itself, his natural prepossession in favour of 
the Persuasion in which he was bom, had been 
confirmed by a conscientious examination of the 
Arguments on both sides. As the Comment on 
the preceding Aphorism, or rather as an Expan- 
sion of its subject matter, I wiU give the substance 
of the conversation : and amply shall I have been 
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lemiineratedy ahould it be read with the interest 
and satisfaction wil^ whioh it was lieard--4nore 
particularly^ should any of my readers find them* 
selves under the same or similar CircnmetuuMB. 



COMHENT^CXXiyo., 

Or Aid to Befleetion in the formmg of a $oumd Jmigwmm 

respecting Vie purport and purpose of the BapHimal MUe, 
and a just appreciation q/ its value and importance, 

1. /\m^ disciission is rendered shorter and more 
\J easy b^ our perfect agreement in oertain 
preliminary points. We both disclaim alike every 
attempt to explain anything into Scripture, and 
every attempt to explain anything out of SGnp- 
ture. Or if we regfurd either with a livelier aver- 
sion, it is the latter, as being the more fashionable 
and prevaleut. I mean the practice of both high 
and low Grotian Divines to eocplain away positive 
assertions of Scripture on the pretext that the 
literal sense is not agreeable to Reason, that is, 
THEIK particular Beason. And inasmuch as (in 
the only right sense of the word) there is no such 
thing as a particular Heason, they must, and in 
fact they do, mean, that the literal sense is not 
accordant to their Understanding, i.e., to the Notions 
which their Understandings have been taught and 
accustomed to form in their school of philosophy. 
Thus a Platonist who should become a Christian, 
would at once, even in texts susceptible of a 
different interpretation, recognize, because he 
would expect to find, several doctrines which the 
disciple of the Epicurean or Mechanic School will 
not receive on the most positive declarations of the 
Divine Word. And as we agree in the opinion. 
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that lite Minimi-fidian Party (CVc. 3) err griev- 
ously in the latter point, so I must conc^e ix> 
you^ ijiat too many Paedo-baptists {Assertors of 
Infimt Baptism) hare erred, though less grossly, 
in the former. I have, I confess, no eye for liiese 
smoke-like Wreaths of Inference, this oyer widen* 
ing<df»iral Ergo from tibe narrow aperture of per- 
hflijps a single Text; or rather an interpretation 
forced into it by construing an idiomatic j^irase 
in am artless Narrative with the same absoluteness, 
as iffit had formed part of a mathematical problem! 
I start back from these inverted Pyramids, where 
the apex is the base ! If I should mform any one 
that 1' had called at a Mend's house, but had 
found} nobody at home, the Family having all 
gone to the play; and if he on the strength of 
this imformatidn, should take occasion to asperse 
my Mend's wife for unmotherly conduct in taking 
an infant, six months old, to a crowded theatre; 
would you allow him to press on the words nobody 
and aU the family, in justification of the slander P 
Would you not tell him that the words were to be 
interpreted by the nature of the subject, tiie 
purpose of the speaker, and their ordinary ao- 
cepta;tionP and that he must, or might have 
known, that infants of that age would not be 
admitted into the Theatre, Exactly so, with re- 
gard to the words, '^ he and all his Household.'' 
Had Baptism of In&nts at that early period 
of the Oospel been a known practice, or had 
this been previously demonstrated, — ^then indeed 
the argument, that in all probability there waa 
one or more infants or young children in so 
large a family, would be no otherwise objection^ 
able than as being superfiuous, and a aoct <&. 
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anti-clmiax in Loffic. But if flie wosds i 
cited^ 88 the Y^ooil ii wdoU be a clear pdk 
pri^icipii, though thflre had beea ifwifel^^y ^ 
agauiflt it But when we turn bactk to thelhc 

tnraa jireoedingihe imfBatiir«y andfei^ HjyfflltM 

and Belief demanded as the tenne and mtKm 
aaUe Conditiami of Baptisnt-'^im tihe caaeim 
imagined applies in its fJoU fiiroe. Bqnall j yt 
IB the pretended analogy from circmnciaion, win 
was no Bacrament at aU ; bat the means and ma 
of national distinction In the first instance 
wasy dodbtlessy a privilege or mark of tsapm 
rank conferred on the Descendants of Afaraha 
Li the patriarchal times this rite was oonfin 
(the first Goyemments being Theocracies) to t 
rriesthood, who were set apart to that offioe trc 
their Birth. At a later period this Token of ^ 
premier class was extended to Kings. And thi 
when it was re-ordained by Moses for the who 
Jewish Nation, it was at Ihe same time said — ^1 
are all Priests and Kings — ^Ye are a consecrati 
People. In addition to this, or rather in aid 
this, Circumcision was int^ded to distingaif 
the Jews by some indelible sim : and it was i 
less necessary, that Jewish children shoxdd I 
recognizable as Jews, than Jewish Adults — m 
to mention the greater safety of the rite i 
infancy. Nor was it ever pretended that an 
Grace was conferred with it, or that the Kite wc 
significant of any inward or spiritual Operatioi 
In short, an unprejudiced and competent Beadc 
need onljr peruse the first 33 Paragraphs of th 
18th Section of Taylor's Liberty of Prophesying 
and then compare with these the remainder o 
the Section added by him after the Bestoration 
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those, namely, in which he attempts to overthrow 
his own arguments. I had ahnost said affects: 
for such is the feebleness, and so palpable the 
sophistiy, of his Answers, that I find it difficult 
to imagme, that Taylor himself could have been 
satisfied with them. The only plausible argu- 
ments apply with equal force to Baptist and 
PaDdo-baptist ; and would prove, if they proved 
any thing, that both were wrong, and the Quakers 
only in the right. 

2. Now, in the first place, it is obvious, that 
nothing conclusive can be drawn from the silence 
of the New Testament respecting a practice, 
which, supposing it already in use, must yet, from 
the character of the first Converts, have been of 
comparatively rare occurrence ; and which from 
predominant, and more concerning. Objects and 
Functions of the Apostolic Writers (1 Uorinth. i. 
17.) was not likely to have been mentioned other- 
wise than incidentally, and very probably there- 
fore might not have occurred to them to mention 
at all. But, secondly, admitting that the practice 
was introduced at a later period than that in 
which the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles 
were composed: I should yet be fully satisfied, 
that the Church exercised herein a soimd* dis- 

* That everjr the least perndssible form and ordinance, which at 
different times it might be expedient for the Chnrch to enact, are 
pre-enacted in the New Testament ; and that whatever is not to be 
found therej onght to be allowed no where — ^this has been asserted. 
But that it has been proved; or even rendered plausible ; or that the 
Tenet is not to be placed among the revulsumttrv Besults of the 
scripture-slighting Will-worship of the Bomish Church; it will be 
more sincere to say, I disbelieve, than that I doubt. It was chiefly, 
if not exclusively, in reference to the extravagances built on this 
tenet, that the great Selden ventured to declare, that the words, 
ScrvUnrnni Soriftttsas, had set the world in an uproar. 

N.B. — ^Extremes appear to generate each other ; but if we look 
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cretioiL On either gnppoeitioDy ihevotfiiita^ it is 
never withont regiet tibat I aee a DiTine of our 
GhnrGh attempting to erect fixrte cm a pnajticm 
flo evidentlj oemmanded by the etionAnold of 
Mb AntagcmietB. I dread the me imich the 
Socinians may make of their ezBrnpIe, and the 
Papists of their fiulnre. Let me not^ however, 
deoeiyeyoiL (TheBaadertmdenlanditthat Im^ 
po%e myself conversing with a Baptist) I am of 
opinion, that the Divines on your side are charge- 
aole mth a far more grevious mistake, that of 
giving a carnal and Judaissing interpretation to 
the various Gospel Texts in which the terms, 
baptism and baptize, occur, contrary to the ex- 
press and earnest admonitions of the Apostle 
PauL And this I say without in the least 
retracting my former concession, that the Texts 
appealed to, as commanding or authorizing Infiuit 
Baptism, are all without exception made to bear 
a sense neither contained nor deducible: and 
likewise that (historically considered) there exists 
no sufficient positive evidence, that the Baptism of 
Infants was instituted by the Apostles in the 
practice of the Apostolic age.^ 

steadily, there will most often be fotmd some coiznnon error, that 
ixroduces both as its Pontive and Negative Poles. Thus Supersti- 
tions go by Pairt, like the two Hungarian Sisters, always quarrelling 
and imoetmttely averse,, but yet joined at the Trunk. 

* More than this I do not consider as necessary for the argument. 
And aa to Bobinson's assertions in his History of Baptism, that 
Infant Baptism did not commence till the time of Cyprian, who, 
condemning it as a general practice, allowed it in paiticulaj: cases 
by a dispensation of Charity ; and that it did not actually become 
the ordinary rule of the Church, till Augustin in the fever of his 
anti-pelagian Dispute had introduced the Calvimstic interpretation 
of Original Sin, and the dire state of Infants dying unbaptized — I 
am so far from acceding to them, that I reject the whole statement 
as rash, and not only imwarranted by the Authorities he cites, but 
unanswerably confuted by Baxter, Wall, and many other learned 
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3. Lastly^ we both, coincide in the full coimoi- 
tion, that it is neither the outward ceremony of 
Baptism^ under any fonn or circumstances, nor 
any other ceremony ; but such a faith in Christ 
as tends to produce a conformity to his holy 
doctrines and example in heart and life, and 
which faith is itself a declared mean and con- 
dition of our partaking of his spiritual Body, and 
of being " clothed upon " with nis righteousness ; 
that properly makes us Christians, and can alone 
be enjoined as an Artideof Faith necessary to 
Salvation, so that the denial thereof may be 
denoimced as ^^a damnable heresy.'^ In the 
strictest sense of essential, this alone is the essen- 
tial in Christianity, that the same spirit should 
be growing in us which was in the fulness of all 
perfection in Christ Jesus. Whatever else is 
named essential is such because, and only as far 
as, it is instrumental to this, or evidently impUed 
herein. If the Baptists hold the visibte Bate to 
be indispensable to Salvation, with what terror 
must they not regard every dssease that befel 
their children between Youtn and Infancy ! But 
if they are saved by the &ith of the Parent, then 
the outward rite is not essential to Salvation, 
otherwise than as the omission should arise from 
a spirit of disobedience : and in this case it is the 
cause, not the effect^ the wilftd and unbaptized 
Heart, not the unbaptizing hand, that penis it. 
And surely it lodos very like an inconsistency to 
admit the vicarious fioith of the Parents and &e 



Psedo-bapHsts before and ornoe the pablication of bis Work. I 
confine myself to th&as8ertlon-^ot i£a,t Infimt Baptism vn» mi; 
but— that there exist no sufficient proofs that it wat, the posctiGe of 
the Apostolic Age. 
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therein implied promiBey that the child shall he 
ehriBtianly Died up, and as muoh as in fhem lies 
prepared for the commimion of saints — to admit 
this, as safe and sufficient in their own instance^ 
and yet to denouice the same belief and practice 
as hazardous and mutyailing in the Established 
Church — ^the same, I say, essentially, and only 
differing from their own by the presence of two 
or three Christian Friends as additional Securities, 
and by the promise beine expressed ! 

4. JDut you, my filisd Friend! haye studied 
Christ under a better Teacher — ^the Spirit of 
Adoption, even the spirit that was in Paul, and 
whidi still speaks to us out of his writini 
You remember and admire the saying of an oj 
Divine, that a ceremony duly instituted was a 
Chain of Gold around the Nedc of Faith ; but if 
in the wish to make it co-essential and consub- 
stantial, you draw it closer and closer, it may 
strangle the Faith it was meant -to deck and 
designate. You are not so unretentive a Scholar 
as to have forgotten the " pateris et auro '' of 
your Virgil : or if you were, you are not so in- 
consistent a reasoner, as to translate the Hebraism, 
Spirit and Fire in one place by spiritual fire, and 
yet refuse to translate Water and Spirit by 
Spiritual Water in another place: or if, as I 
myself think, the different position marks a dif- 
ferent sense, yet that the former must be ejusdem 
generis with the latter — ^the Water of Kepen- 
tance, reformation in conduct; and the Spirit that 
which purifies the inmost principle of action, as 
Fire purges the metal substantially and not cleans- 
ing tne surface only I (See Aph. xxiii.) 

6. But in this instance, it will be said, the 
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ceremony, the outward and visible sign, is a 
Scripture Ordinance. I wiU not reply, that the 
Bomish Priest says the same of the anointing of 
the sick with oil and the imposition of hands. 
1^0 ! my answer is : that this is a yery sufficient 
reason for the continued observance of a ceremo- 
nial Site so derived and sanctioned, even tibough. 
its own beauty, simplicity, and natural signifi* 
cancy had pleaded less strongly in its behalf I 
But it is no reason why the Church should forget 
that the perpetuation of a thing does not alter the. 
nature of the thing, and that a ceremony to be 
perpetuated is to be perpetuated as a Ceremony.. 
It is no reason why, knowing and experiencing, 
even in the majority of her own Members the 
proneness of the human mind to * Superstition, 
the Church might not rightfiilly and piously 
adopt the measures best calculated to check this 
tendency, and to correct the abuse, to which it 
had led in any particular Bite. But of super- 
stitious notions respecting the baptismal ceremony, 
and of abuse resulting, tiie instances were flagrant 
and notorious. Such, for instance, was the fre- 
quent deferring of the baptismal rite to a late 
period of Life, and even to the deathbed, in the 
belief that the mystic water would cleanse the 
baptized person from all sin and (if he died im- 
mediately after the performance of the ceremony,)< 
send him pure and spotless into the other world.. 
6. Nor is this all. The preventive remedy 
applied by the church is legitimated as well as 

* Let me be permitted to repeat and apply the NoU io Aph. 100. 
Snperstition may be defined as the making to stand under at thos» 
things which stand above, of which kind are ceremonies and outward 
signs are of no -value and almost nothing, except in thi^ which is 
to be signs, which signified. 
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additionally leoommeiided by the fbllowmg oon- 

cdderatioxL Where a oeremony answered and was 

intended to answer several pnrposes, whioh jpnx^ 

poses at its first institation were blendM in 

lespeot of the time, but which afberwaxds by 

chfmge of oiicumstanoe fas when, for instanoe^ 

a laige and eYer*inoreasing proportion of the 

members of Ihe Churchy or tnose who at least 

bore the Christian name, were of Christian 

Parents) were necessarily dis-united — then either 

the Church has no power or authority delegated 

to her (which is diifdng the ground of eon- 

troversy) — or she must be authorized to choose 

and detennine, to which of the several purposes 

the ceremony should be attached. Now one of 

the purposes of Baptism was — ^fhe making it 

publicly manifest, firsts what Individuals were to 

be regarded by the World (Phil. ii. 15.) as 

belonging to the visible Communion of Christians: 

inasmuch as by their demeanour and apparent 

condition, the general estimation of ^^the City 

set on a hill and not to be hid '' (Matih. y. 14.) 

could not but be effected — ^the City that even *' in 

the midst of a crooked and perverse nation " was 

bound not only to give no cause, but by aU 

innocent means to prevent every occasion, of 

"Rebuke." Secondly to mark out, for the 

Church itself, those that were entitled to that 

especial Deamess, that watchful and disciplinary 

Love and Loving'-kindness, which over and above 

the affections and duties of Philanthropy and 

Universal Charity, Christ himself had enjoined, 

and with an emphasis and in a form significant 

of its great and especial importance. A Nbw^ 

CoHMAia)MENT I givo uuto you, that ye love 
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one another. Bj a Charity wide as sunsldne^ 
and compreliendmg the whole human race, the 
Body of Christianjs was to be placed in contrast 
-^th the proverbial misanthropy and bigotry 
of the Jewish Church and People : while yet 
they were to be distinguished and known to all 
men, by the peculiar love and affection disjdayed 
by them towards the members of their own 
community ; thus exhibiting the intensity of 
sectarian attachment, yet by the no less notorious 
and exemplary practice of the duties of Universal 
Senevolence, secured from the charge so com- 
monly brought against it, of being narrow and 
exclusive. How kind these Christians are to the 
poor and afflicted, without distinction of religion 
or country ! But how they love each other ! 

7. Now combine with this the consideration 
before urged — ^the duty, I mean, and necessity 
of checking the superstitious abuse of the baptis* 
mal rite : and I then ask, with confidence, in 
what way could the Church have exercised a 
soimd discretion more wisely, piously, or effec- 
tively, than by affixing, from among the several 
ends and purposes of Baptism, the outward cere- 
mony to the purposes here mentioned? How 
could the great Body of Christians be more 
plaroly instructed as to the true nature of all 
outward ordinances? What can be conceived 
better calculated to prevent the ceremony from 
being regarded as other and more than a cere- 
mony, if not the administration of the same on an 
ohjecty (yea, a dear and precious ol^ject) of spiritual 
duties, though the conscious subject of spiritual 
operations and graces only by anticipation and in 
hope \ — ^a subject unconscious as a flower of the 



i 
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dew fEiUing on it, or the early ram, and thus 
emblematic of the myriads wlio (as in our Indian 
Empire, and henceforward, I trust, in A£rica) are 
temporally and even morally benefitted by the 
outward existence of Christianity, thongh as yet 
ignorant of its saving truth ! And yet, on the 
other hand, what more reverential than the appli- 
cation of this, the common initiatory rite of the 
East sanctioned and appropriated by Christ — ^its 
application, I say, to the very subjects, whom he 
himself commanded to be brought to him — the 
children tn arms^ respecting whom ''Jesus was 
much displeased with his disciples, wlio had 
rebuked those that brought them ! What more 
expressive of the true character of that originant 
yet generic Stain, from which the Son of God, by 
his mysterious incarnation and agony and de&iii 
and resurrection, and by the baptiaoi of the Spirit, 
came to cleanse the Children of Adam, than the 
exhibition of the outward element to Infants free 
from and incapable of crime^ in whom the evil 
principle was present only as potential being, and 
whose outward semblance represented the King- 
dom of Heaven P And can it — to a man, who 
would hold himself deserving of Anathema Ma- 
ranatha (1 Cor, xvL 22.) if he did not " love the 
Lord Jesus " — can it be nothing to such a man, 
that the introduction and commendation of a new 
Inmate, a new spiritual Ward, to the assembled 
Srethren in Christ ( — and this, as I have shown 
above, was one purpose of the baptismal Ceremony) 
does in the baptism of an Infant recall our Lord's 
own presentation in the temple on the eighth day 
after nis birth P Add to all these considerations 
the known fact of the frequent exposure and the 
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general light regard of Infants, at the time when 
Infant Baptism is by the Baptists supposed to 
have been first rukd by the Catholic Church, not 
overlooking the humane and charitable motives, 
that influenced Cyprian's decision in its favour ! 
And then make present to your imagination, and 
meditatively contemplate the still continuing ten- 
dency, the profitable, the beautiful efiects, of this 
ordinance now and for so many centuries back, on 
the great Mass of the Population throughout 
Christendom — the softening, elevating exercise of 
Faith and the Conquest over the senses, while in 
the form of a helpless crying Babe the Presence, 
and the imutterable Worth and Value, of an 
Immortal being made capable of everlasting bliss 
are solemnly proclaimed and carried home to the 
mind and heart of the Hearers and Beholders ! 
If or will you forget the probable infiuence on the 
future Education of the Child, the opportunity of 
instructing and impressing the friends, relatives, 
and parents in their best and most docile mood ! 
These are, indeed, the (mollia tempora fandt) 
favourable times for speaking. 

8. It is true, that by an unforeseen accident, 
and through the propensity of all Zealots to 
caricature partial truth into total falsehood — 
it is too true, that a Tree the very contrary in 
qualily of that shown to Moses {Exod. xv. 26) 
was afterwards " cast into the sweet waters from 
this fountain,'' and made them like 'Hhe waters 
of Marah," too bitter to be drunk. I allude to 
the Pelagian Controversy, the perversion of the 
Article of Original Sin by Augustine, and the 
frightful conclusions which this durus pater infan- 
tum drew from the Axtiole thus perverted. It 13 
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not, Iiowever, to tlie predeceaeatB of iShSm AftSw—^ 
wlioever thejr were fbat suihoriied PSBBdo-b apti i^ 

and at whatever period it first Iw'^—nit general 

it it not tothe Church at the tiiBe being; that tbeaa 
comeqiieiices are justly inqmlahle. She bad ^m¥^ 
ber best to prednde evBty si^ientitioii, hy sDowiog 
in urgent cases an^ and eveiy Adolt, Man, aw^ 
Woman, to administer Ibe ceremonial par^ flie 
outward rite, of baptism: bat reserring to fhe 
highest Functionary of the Chnrch (eyen to the 
exclusion of the Co-presb^rters) the most proper 
and spiritual purpose, ynz., the declaration of 
Bepentance ana Belief, the free Chcnce of Ohris^ 
as his Lord, and the open piofession of the Chris- 
tian Title by an individual in his own name and 
bjr his own deliberate act. I%i8 office of Itdigion, 
the essentially moral and spiritual nature ofrraieh 
could not be mistaken, this most sokmn office the 
Bishop alone was to pOTform. 

9. Thus — as soon as the purposes of the cere- 
monial Rite were by change of circumstances 
diyidcd, that is, took place at different periods of 
the Believer's Life— to the outnoard purposes, 
where the effect was to be produced on the Con- 
sciousness of others, the Church continued to affix 
the outward rite; while to the substantial and 

Spiritual purpose, where the effect was to be pro- 
uced on the Individual's own mind, she gave its 
beseeming dignity by an ordinance not figurative, 
but standing in the direct cause and relation of 
means to the end. 

10. Li fine, there are two great Purposes to be 
answered, each having its own subordinate pur- 
poses, and desiraUe consequences. The Church 
answers both, the Bi^tists <me only. If, never- 
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thekfls, you would still prefer the tmion of the 
baptismal rite with the Oonfimiatian, and thut tiie 
Presentation of Libnts to the assembled Ghnrch 
had formed a separate institution, avowedly pro- 
spective — ^I answer: first, that such for a long 
time and to a late period was my own Judgment. 
But even then it seemed to me a point, as to which 
an indifference would be less mconsistent in a 
lover of Truth, than a zeal to separation in a pro- 
fessed lover of Peace. And secondlv, I would 
revert to the History of the Befonnation, and the 
calamitous accident of the Peasants' War : when 
the poor ignorant multitude, driven frantic by the 
intolerable oppressions of their feudal Lords, re- 
hearsed aU the outrages that were a^ted in our 
own times by the Parisian Populace headed by 
Danton, Marat^ and Eobespierre; and on the 
same outrageous Principles, and in assertion of 
the same Bights of Brutes to the subversion of 
all the Duties of Men. In our times, most 
fortunately for the interests of BeUgion and 
Morality, or of their prudential Substitutes at 
least, the Name of Jacobin was everywhere asso- 
ciated with that of Atheist and Infidel. Or rather, 
Jacobinism and Infidelity were the two Heads of 
the Bevolutionary Geryon — connatural misgrowths 
of the same Monster-trunk. In the German Con- 
vulsion, on the contrary, by a mere but most 
unfortimate acddent^ the same Oode of Caliban 
Jurisprudence, the same sensual and murderous 
Excesses, were connected with the name of Ana- 
baptist. The Abolition of Magistracy, Community 
of Goods, the Bight of Plunder, Polygamy, and 
whatever else was fanatical, were comprised in the 
word, Anabaptism ! It is not to be imagined, that 

z 
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the Fathers of the Beformation oofiild» without i 
miraoulouB influencey have takea xxp the qufistkn 
of Infant Baptism with the requisite i^TinTifiw anl 
freedom of Spirit It is not to be wudied, tihift 
thoy should haye entered on the diacaasian. TS^, 
I will go farther. Unless the Abolitioa of In&nt 
Baptism can be shown to be unrolved in mm 
fundamental article of Faith, imleas the Practiee 
could bo proTed fatal or imminently perilons to 
Salvation, the Reformers would not nave heea 
justified in exposing the yei tender and straggling 
cause of Protestantism to such qprtain and vioieiLt 
prejudices as this Innovation would have excited, 
frothing less than the whole substance and efficacy 
of the Gospel Faith was the prize, which ihey had 
wrestjed for and won ; but won from enemies still 
in the field, and on the watch to re-take, at aD 
costs, the sacred Treasure, and consign it once 
again to darkness and oblivion. If there be a 
tune for all things, this was not the time for an 
innovation, that would and must have been fol- 
lowed by the triumph of the enemies of scriptural 
Christianity, and the alienation of the Gbvezn- 
ments that had espoused and protected it. 

11. Eemember, I say this on the supposition of 
the question's not being what you do not pretend 
it to be, an Essential of the Faith, by v^^hich we 
are saved. But should it likewise be conceded, 
that it is a disputable point — and that in point of 
fact it is and has been disputed by Divines, whom 
ho pious Protestant of any denommation will deny 
to have been faithful and eminent servants of 
Christ — should it, I say, be likewise conceded that 
the question of Infant baptism is a point, on which 
two Christians, who perhaps differ on this point 
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only, may differ without giving just ground fot 
impeaclimg the piety or competence of either — ^in 
this case I am obliged to imer^ that the Person 
who at any time can regard this difference as singly 
warranting a separation from a religious Com- 
mimity, must think of Schism under another point 
of View, than I have been taught to contemplate 
it by St. Paid in his Epistles to the Corinthians; 
12. Let me add a few words on a diversity of 
doctrine closely connected with this : the opimoiis 
of Doctors Mant and D'Oyly as opposed to those 
of the (so called) Evangelical Clergy. "The 
Church of Englaud (says W all*) does not require 

^ 

* Conference between Two Men that had Donbts abont Infant 
BaptisnL By W. WaU, Author of the Histbry of Infant Baptism, 
and Vicar of Shoreham, in Kent. A very sensible little Tract, and 
written in an excellent spirit : though it failed, I confess, in satisfy- 
ing my mind as to the existence of any decisive proofs or documents 
of Infant Baptism having been an Apostolic Usage, or specially 
intended in any part of the New Testament: though deducible 
jgeneraily from many passages, and in perfect according to the »pirU 
of the whole. 

P.S. — A mighty Wrestler in the cause of Spiritual Beligion and 
Gospel morality, m whom more than in any other Contemjporarv I 
seem to see the Spirit of LUTHEB revived, expressed to me his doubts 
whether we have a right to deny that an infant is capable of a spiri- 
tual influence. To such a man I could not feel justified in returning 
an answer ex tempore, or without having first submitted my convic- 
tions to a fresh revisaL I owe him, however, a deliberate answer; 
and take this opportunity of discharging the debt. 

The Objection supposes a&d assumes the very point which is 
denied, or at least disputed — ^viz., that Infant Baptism is specially 
enjoined in the Scriptures. If an express passage tot his purport 
had existed in the New Testament, tne other passages, which evi- 
dently imply a spiritual operation under the condition of a preceding 
spiritual act on the part of the person baptized, remaining as now — 
then indeed, as the only way of removing the apparent contradiction, 
it might be allowable to call on the Anti-pasdobaptist to prove the 
negative — ^namely, that an Infant a week old is not a Subject capable 
or susceptible of spiritual agency. And vice versa, should it be 
made known to us, that Infants are not without reflection and self- 
consciousness — then, doubtless, we should be entitled to infer that 
tbe^ were cai>able of a spiritual operation, and consequently of that 
which is signified in the baptismal rite administered to Adults. But 
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anent and consent'' to either opinioia *'m cfdark 
lay oommimion.'' But I nill smppose the pan 
a Minister: but Miniflter of a Ganroh wlii£li 
expressly disclaimed all pretence to infidUfaOib,! 
Chnrch whibh in the oonstmotion of its IiIbij 
and articles is known to Iiave worded ceirtam ffl» 
saffes for the porpose of rendering them sidbsai^ 
aUe by both A and Z — i.e., the opposite partwa 
to the points in controversy. I suppose fts 
person's conyictions those of Z, and ihat oat d 
fiye passages there are three, the more natnzal aoi 
olmous sense of which is in his &Tour ; and two 
of whichy though not absolutely preohuKng a dif- 
ferent sense, yet the more probable interpretation 
is in favour of A, «.«., of those who do not oonsider 
the Baptism of an Lifant as prospective, bat hoU 
it to be dSiOpus Operans et in prdBsentL Then I 
say, that if such a person regards these two 
sentences or single passages as obliging orw8^ 
ranting him to aoanaon the flock entrusted to liis 
charge, and either to join such as are the avowed 
Enemies of the Churcn, on the double ground of 
its particular Constitution and of its being ai 

what does this prove for those, who Tas Drs. If ant and D'Ovbr) 
not only cannot show, but who do not themselves profess to beue^ 
the self -consciousness of a New-bom Babe ; but who rest the defenoQ 
of Infant Baptism on the assertion^ that God was pleased to ^ffi-y tl» 
performance of this rite to his offer of Salvation, as the indispenMbb, 
though arbitrary, condition of the Infant's salvability ?— As ]^3 
in former ages, when they conferred Lands in perpetuity wow 




moment might suggest. But you, honoured iBYDrOy are as W^ 
disposed, as myself, to favour such doctrine I 

Friend pure of heart and fervent ! we have leamt 
A different lore I We m^ not thus profane 
The Idea and Name of mm whoso absolute WiU 
1$ Beason— Truth Supreme I-rEssential Order I 
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Establishment, pr to set up a separate Chxirch for 
Hmself — ^I cannot avoid the conclusion, that eitiier 
his Conscience is morbidly sensitive in one speck 
to the e:2diaiLstion of the sensibility in a &r larger 
portion, or that he mnst have discovered some 
mode, beyond the reach of my conjectural powers, 
of interpreting the scriptures enumerated in the 
following Excerpt from the popular Tract before 
<5ited, in which the writer expresses an opinion 
to which I assent with my whole heart, viz, : — 

13. '' That all Christians in the world that hold 
the same fundamentals ought to make one church, 
thouffh differing in lesser opinions ; and that the 
sin, we mischi^, and danger to the souls of men, 
that divide into those many sects and parties 
:among us, does (for the most of them) consist not so 
much in the opinions themselves, as in their 
•dividing and separating for them. And in sup- 
port of this tenet, I wul refer you to some plaui 
places of Scripture, which if you please now to 
peruse, I will be silent the wmle. See what our 
Saviour himself says, John x. 16, John xvi. 11. 
And what the primitive Christians practised. 
Acts ii 46, and iv. 32. And what St Paul says, 
1 Cor. I 10, 11, 12, and 2, 3, 4^ also the whole 
12th chapter : i^L ii. 17, &c., to the end. Where 
the Jewish and Gentile Christians are showed to 
be one body, mw hattaehold^ one tempk fitly framed 
together : and yet these were of different opinions 
in several matters. Likewise chap. iiL 6, iv. 1-13, 
PhiL iL 1, 2, where he uses the most solemn 
adjurations to this purposa But I would more 
especially recommend to you the reading of GaL 
V. 20, 21, Phil. iiL 15, 16. The 14th chapter to 
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1. T AM not so ignorant of tlie temper and 
X tendency of the age in wliieh I live^ as 
either to be unprepared K>r the sort of remarks 
which the literal interpretation of the Evangelist 
-will call forth, or to attempt an answer to menu 
Visionary Ravings, Obsolete WhbQsies> Trans- 
cendentsJl Trash, &c.y &c., I leave to pass at the 
price current among those who are willing to 
receive abusive phrases as substitutes for argu- 
ment. Should any Suborner of anonymous 
Criticism have engaged some literary Bravo or 
Buffoon beforehand, to villify this work, as in 
former instances, I would give a Mendly hint to 
the operative Critic that he may compile an 
exellent article for the occasion, and with very 
little trouble, out of Warburton's Tract on Grace 
and the Spirit, and the Fre&ce to the sama*— 
There is, however, one— objection, shaU I sayP 
or accusation P which will so often be heard from 
men, whose talents and reputed moderation must 
give a weight to their wozds, that I owe it botii 
to my own character and to the interests of my 
readers, not to leave it unnoticed. The charge 
will probably be worded in this way : — There is 
nothing new in all this ! {as if novelty were awy 
merit in questions of Revealed Religion!). It is 
Mysticism, all taken out of William Law, after 
he had lost his senses, poor Man! in brooding 
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over the VisionB of a deUrions Gennan Gobbler, 

Jacob Behmen. , ^ . ^, , ,. , 

2 Of poor Jacob Behmea I have delivered my 
aentimeiite at laree in another work. Those who 
bave condcecended to look into his wntings must 
know, that his characteristic errors are ; firs^ «ie 
mi8t«iiiig the accidents and peCTlianfaea of hi? 
«»B^vei-wrottght mind (or reahties and modes of 
SSkimr common to all minds : and secondly, the 

SnfuJ?n of Nature, i-^^^*^^^^ Xd 
n.nn><^«t«d to matter, with God, tiie Creator. And 

KT^e p^ ^^f ^r °"^ ^^jT^y 

% ^^to wie present volume, they must have 
looked m ^ ^jadicate, and, if possible, to pre- 
^^"^ i^ the one and the other stands prominent 
olwde K» ^^^^ ^tj^ts. (See p. 13&-145 : 

l^^*^ \7illiam LaVs Works I am acmiainted 
>^ llie Sbbious Call ; and besides this I re- 
*^ber to have read a small tract, on Prayer, if 
J*2stake not, as I easily may, it being at least 
V-.imd-twenty years since I saw it He may in 
5^ or in other tracts have quoted the same 

KiBages from the fourth Gospel as I have done, 
t surely this affords no presumption that my 
conclusions are the same with his ; still less, that 
they are drawn from the same premisses ; and 
least of all, that they were adopted from his 
writings. Whether Law has used the phrase, 
assimilation by faith, I know not; but I know 
that I should expose myself to a just charge of 
an idle parade of my Reading, if I recapitulated 
the tenth part of the Authors, Ancient, and 

fern, Romish and Reformed, from Law to 
lens Alexandrinus and Irena&us, in whose 
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works the same plirase occurs in the same sense^ 
Add after all^ on sucli a subject how worse than 
childish is the whole dispute I 

4. Is the fourth Gospel authentic ? And is the 
interpretation^ I have given^ true or false P [Aph. 
117 and note.] These are the only q[uestions 
which a wise man would put^ or a Christian h& 
anxious to answer. I not only believe it to be 
the true sense of the texts^ but I assert that it is 
the only true, rational, and even tolerable sense. 
And this position alone I conceive myself interested 
in defendmg. I have studied with an open and 
fearless spirit the attempts of sundry learned 
Critics of the Continent, to invalidate the authen-^ 
ticity of this Gospel, before and since Eichhom's 
Vindication. The result has been a clearer as- 
surance and (as far as this was possible) a yet 
deeper conviction of the genuineness of all the 
Writings, which the Church has attributed to this 
Apostle. That those, who have formed an opposite 
(Conclusion, should object to the use of expressions 
which they had ranked among the most obvious 
marks of spuriousness^ follows as a matter of 
course. But that men, who with a dear and 
cloudless assent receive the sixth chapter of this 
Gospel as a faithful, nay, inured S.ecord • of an 
actual discourse, should take offence at the repeti- 
tion of words which the Redeemer himself, in the 
perfect foreknowledge that they would confirm 
the disbelieving, alienate the imsteadfast, and 
transcend the present capacity even of his own 
Ele<^t, had chosen as the moat appropriate ; and 
which, after the most decisive proo&, that the^ 
were misinterpreted by the greater number of his 
Hearers, and not understood by any, he neverthet 
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And do you use the Vfori in a good or in a 1)ad 
sense P" 

*^ Nous. — ^In the latt^ only ; as far, at least, as 
we are now concemed with it. When a Man 
refers to inward feelings and eo^erienees, of nduch 
Mankind at large are not conscious^ as evidences 
of the truth of any opinion — such a Man I call 
A Mystic : and the grounding of any theory or 
belief on accidents and anomalies of individual 
sensations or fancies, and the use of peculiar 
terms invented or perverted from their ordinary 
significations, for the purpose of expressing these 
idiospncracies, and pretended facts oi interior con- 
sciousness, I namb Mysticism. Where the error 
consists simply in the Mystic's attaching to these 
anomalies of his individual temperament the 
character of BeaKty, and in receiving them as 
Permanent Truths, having a subsistence in the 
Divine Mind, though revved to himself alone ; 
but entertains this persuasion without demanding 
or expecting the same fidth in his neighbours — -I 
should regard it as a species of enthusiasm, always 
indeed to be deprecated, but yet capable of co- 
existing with many excellent qualities both of 
Head and Heart. . But when the Mystic by 
ambition or still meaner passions, or (as some- 
times is the case) by an uneasy and self-doubting 
state of mind that seeks confirmation in outward 
sympathy, is led to impose his faith, as a duty, 
on mankind generally : and when with such 
views he asserts, that the same experiences would 
be vouchsafed, tihe same truths revealed, to every 
man but for his secret wickedness and uidioly will 
— such a Mystic is a Fanatic, and in certain 
states of the public mind a dangerous Member of 
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Bocieij. And most io in those sms and 

in which Fanatics of elder stnndizi^ warn aDopel 
to penecnto the fresh co mp e tho g, Per mfe 
these prodicamentSy Mvsticisnif HMrnA ^***gip itin f 
in the singularities of an indiTidiud TSfmtan, 
therefore essentially anomalous u nere * 
highly eontagiaui. It is apt to ooDeoi m 
and cluster eireum fana, aiound the neir 
and therefore merits the name of Fakaticisii, 
or as the Germans say, Sehwarmerei, L e. Swanh 
ntaking/' 

7. Wo will return to the harmless species— the 
enthusiastic Mystics: a species that may again 
be subdivided into two ranks. And it will not 
be other than germane to the subject, if I en- 
deavour to describe them in a sort of allegory, 
or parable. Let us imagine a poor pilgrim 
benighted in a wilderness or desert, and par- 
suing his way in the starless dark witli a lantern 
in ms hand. Chance or his bappy genius leads 
him to an Oasis or natural Garden^ such, as in. the 
reactions of my youthful fancy I supposed £nos* 
the Child of dain to have found. And heie^ 
hungnr and thirsty, the way- wearied Man rests 
at a fountain; and the Taper of his Lantern 

* Will the Header forgive me if I attempt at once to illufitrate and 
relieve the subject by annexing the first stanza of the Poem composed 
in the same year in which I wrote the Ancient Mariner and the first 
Bookof Chnstabel? 

** Encinctnr*d with a twine of LeaveSi 
That leafy twine his only Dress I 
A lovely boy was plnckmg fruits 
In a moonlight wildemess. 
The Moon was bright, the air was free, 
And Fruits and Flowers together grew 
On many a Shrub and many a Tree : 
And all put on a gentle hue, 
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tlirows its Light oi^ au over-sliadowing Tree, 
a Boss of snow-white Blossoms, through which 
the green and growing Fruits peeped, and the 
ripe golden Fruitage glowed. Deep, vivid, and 
faithful are the impresrions, which the lovely 
Imagery comprised within the scanty Circle of 
Light, makes and leaves on his memory! But 
scarcely has he eaten of the fruits and drunk of 
the fountain, ere scared by the roar and howl 
from the desert he hurries forward : and as he 
passes with hasty steps through grove and glade, 
shadows and imperfect behol£ngs and vivid frag- 
jments of things distinctly seen blend with the 
past and present shapings of his Brain. Fancy 
modifies Sight. His Dreams transfer their forms 
to real Objects ; and these lend a substance and 
an outness to his Dreams. Apparitions greet him; 
and when at a distance from this enchanted land, 
and on a different tract, the Dawn of Day dis- 
closes to him a Caravan, a troop of his fellow-men, 
his memory, which is itself hau fancy, is interpo- 
lated afresh by every attempt to recall, connect, 
and piece out his recollections. His narration is 
received as a Madman's Tale. He shrinks from 
the rude Laugh and contemptuous Sneer, and 
retires into himself. Yet the craving for Sym-r 
pathy, strong in proportion to the intensity of his 

Hanging in the shadowy air 

Like a Picture rich and rare. 

It was a Climate where, they say, 

The Night is more beloVd than Day. 

Bnt who that beauteous Boy begail'd, 

That beauteous Boy ! to linger here ? 

Alone, by ni^ht, a little child, 

In place so silent and so wild — 

Has he no friend, no loving mother near ? " 



Wandering of Cain. 
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Ibmesc 7^0:6 BsHsosr. bom nenr GotlEti^ m 
Upper Losarix in jite ITtL of oar SwbeA^ 
Sex^TL i3i wfto (fied xzl tihe ^"gn^ of |a 
SoccesEcr'^ 
9. To delines&e a X^^fCn; of the ■pmh^t imI anl 
order, we zteed ooIt endow* our fOgoM 
equal arJs of Z^acoze, bus tlicaci derdoped 
sod dirolaTed W && the asjs and arts of Sdnoh 
tion. and &ToizrabIe Fortnixe. JBi is qq !« nr 
to the Mect» of Iiis ancestral and national FaiA, 
wxth a wdl-gTzarded and nmnerons Processian dt 
Merchants and FelloTr-pilgrlzns^ on the eBtahKahed 
Track. At the cLcMe of Daj the CaraTan has 
halted : the fizll moozL rises on the Desert : and he 
strays forth alone, out of sight, hot to no irrwA 
distance ; and Chance leads Aim^ too^ to the mmm 
Oasis or Islet of Terdnre on the Sea of Sand. He 
wanders at leisure in its maze of Beauty and 
Sweetness^ and thzids his war throngh the 
odoorons and flowering Thickets into open ** Spots 
of Greenery/' and di^Ters statues and memorial 
characters, grottos and refreshing CsTes. But 
the Moonshine, the imaginatire Poesy of Katnre^ 
Bpreads its soft shadowy charm orer all, conceals 
distances, and magnifies heights, and modifies 
relations; and fills up yacuities with its own 
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wliitexiess, coiiiiter£sLting saibstaxnoe ; and wb^m 
the deomse shadows lie, makes sdiidity imitate 
HoUowness; and gaves to all objeets a tender 
visionary )ii»e and softening. Intermit the Hoon- 
light and the ISkadows as the pecnaar genius and 
sensibility of the IndLTidnal's own Spirit: and 
here yon hare the other sort: a Mystic^ an 
Enthusiast of a nobler breed — a Fenielon. But 
the residentiary, or the frequent visitor of the 
favoured spot, who has scanned its beauties by 
steady Day-light, and mastered its true propor- 
tions and lineaments, he will discover that both 
Pilgrims have indeed been there ! Me will know, 
that the delightful Dream, which the latter tells, 
is a Dream of Truth ; and that even in the bewil- 
dered Tale of the former there is Truth minted 
with the Dream. 

9. But the Source, the Sprmg-^head, of the 
Cliarges which I anticipate, lies deep. Material- 
ism, conscious and avowed Materiansm, is in ill 
repute : and a confessed Materialist, therefore, a 
rare character. But if the fiEdth be ascertained by 
the fruits : if the predominant, though most often 
unsuspected, persuasion is to be learnt from the 
influences, imder which the thoughts and affec- 
tions of the Man move and take their direction ; I 
must reverse the position. Only not all abe 
Materialists. Except a few individuals, and 
those for the most part of a single Sect, every one, 
who calls himself a Ohriatian, holds himself to 
have a Soul as well as a Body. He distinguishes 
Mind from Matter, the Inject of his consciousness 
from the Objects of the same. The former is hi^ 
Mind : and he says, it is immaterial. But though 
Subject and Substance are wprds of kindred roots, 

2 a 
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nayi Httlo loss than equiyalent temu^ yet, imrn- 
tholossy it is exclnsiYely to 'y*ninhle Objbcd^ ti 
Bodies, to modifications of Matter, that he haUi- 
ally attaohos the attributes of reality, of safastntt 
Ileal and Tanffible, Sabetantial and M^itgr"^, » 
Hynonyms for nim. He never indeed mW« Kw , 
self, what ho means by Mind P But if lie dii 
and tasked himself to return an honest ttn^ ^^f^ 
as to wliat, at leasts he had hitherto meant by it- 
he would find, that he had described it by ne«* 
tivos, as tho opposite of Bodies, as a aomenit 
opposed to sohmt^y to visibility^ as if yoa oooU 
aostract tho capacity of a vessel, and concern d 
it as a somewhat by itself, and then give to the 
emptiness the properties of containing; ImMfng ; 
being entered, and so forth. In short, though the 
proposition would perhaps be angrily denied in 
words, yet in fact he thinks of nis Mind as a 
property or accident of a something else, that lie 
calls a Soul or Spirit : though the very same difB- 
cultios must recur, the moment he should attempt 
to establish tho difference. For either this Soul 
or Spirit is nothing but a thinner Body, a finer 
Mass of Matter: or the attribute of fielf- 
subsistcncy vanishes from the Soul on the mmot 
grounds on which it is refused to the Mind. 

10. I am persuaded, however, that the dog- 
matism of the Corpuscular School, though it smi 
exerts an influence on men's notions and phrases, 
has received a mortal blow from the increasingly 
dynamic spirit of the physical Sciences now highest 
in public estimation. And it may safely be pre- 
dicted, that the results will extend beyond the 
intention of those who are gradually effecting this 
revolution. It is not Chemistry alone that wiU 
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be indebted to tbe Genius of .Davy, Oersted, and 
their compeers : and not as the Founder of Phy- 
siology and philosophic Anatomy alone wiU 
Mankind loye and revere the name of John 
Hunter. These men have not only taught, they 
have compelled us to admit, that the immediate 
objects of our senses, or rather the grounds of the 
visibility and tangibility of all Objects of Sense, 
bear the same relation and similar proportion to 
the intelligible object — i,e., to the Object which we 
actually mean when we say, " It is such or such a 
thing, *^ or "/ have seen this or that,^ — as the 
paper, ink, and differently combined straight and 
curved lines of an Edition of Homer bear to what 
we understand by the words, Iliad and Odyssey. 
Nay, nothing would be more easy than so to con- 
struct the paper, ink, painted Capitals, &c., of a 
printed disquisition on the Eye, or the Muscles 
and Cellular Texture {Le,, fixe Flesh) of the 
human Body, as to bring together every one of 
the sensible and ponderable Stuffs or Elements, 
that are sensuously perceived in the Eye itself, or 
in the Flesh itself. Carbon and Nitrogen, Oxygen 
and l^drogen. Sulphur, Phosphorus, and one or 
two Metals and Metallic Bases, constitute the 
whole. It cannot be these, therefore, that we 
mean by an Eye, by our Body. But perhajw it 
may be a particiilar Combination of these P But 
here comes a question : In this term do you or do 
you not include the Principle, the Operating Cause, 
of the Combination? If not, then detach this 
Eye from the Body ! Look steadily at it — as it 
might lie on the Marble Slab of a dissecting 
Eoom. Say it were the Eye of a Murderer, a 
Bellingham: or the Eye of a murdered Patriot, 
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m ffidn^y !— Behold il^ Inadle il^ 

mBeomimmmeaU or ea 

iAfpuiustitf Mcmbnuio^ 

monru ; its Nerret of Beam, of 

ISiAum, AImI ftlltheie 

Ori^ri itoelf, are io muMj 

of Hix^oeh, to cx p row tint 

frb<fn th« Quide points widi Us 

of Ktom^y and teUs tlie TnTcfler, 

hm, or VcnepoMtL** — Is tliis eold 

Light of tho liodr?" It tins tlie 

ill till) marveUous Microcosm? Is diis vftatj* 

mean when voa well define die Etb as tly^ ^Qb- 

scr/fM arid tno Mirror of the SaA, the 8e«l «1 

Agent of an almost magical powerP 

11. Pursno the same innirisitinp wifli eioj 
other Dart of the Body, whether inli^;Tal or ain^ 
ingreaient ; and let a BeneUug or a TfirfckM be 
your interpreter, and demonstrate to vovi irlnt it 
M that in each actnally meets yoor Smses. Awl 
when vou haye heard the scanhr catalogns wk 
yourseu if the$e are indeed the Uyin^ fT^ak, die 
Blood of Life ? Or not &t rather — I speak of 
what, as a Man of Common Sense, you really io, 
not what, as a philosopher, yon ougM to belieye— 
IS it not, I say, £eur rather the distinct and ^idi- 
vidnalised Agency that by the given combiiiatioos 
ntters and besp^ks its Presence? JusQy. and 
with strictest propriety of Lmgoage, may T say, 
Speaks. It is to the coarseness of onr Senses, or 
rather to the defect and limitation of oar per- 
cipient fEumlty, that the visible OUect appeaiB the 
same even for a moment The characters, which 
I am now shaping on this paper, abide. Not only 
the forms remain the same, but the partidleB of 
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the colouring staff are fixed| and^ for an indefinite 
period at leasts remain the san^e. But the par- 
tid^^ that constitute the size, the visibility of an 
organic structure (see p. 60) are in perpetiud flux. 
They are to the combiiung and constitutive Powc^ 
las me pulses of air to the Voice of a Discourser ; 
or of one ^ho sings a roundelay. The same words 
may be repeated ; but in each second of time the 
articulated air hath passed away, and each apt of 
articulation appropriates and gives momentary 
form to a new and otjier portion. As the column 
of blue smoke from a cottage chimney in the 
breathless Summer Koon> or me stedfast seeming 
Cloud on the edge point of a Hill in the {driving 
air-current, which momently condensed and re- 
oomposed, is the common phantom of a thousand 
successors :—-sudi is the flesh, which our bodilp 
oyes transmit to us ; which our Palates taste ; 
whicl^ our Hands touch. 

12. But perhaps the material particles possess 
this combining power by inherent reciprocal 
attractions, repulsions, and elective affinities ; and 
are themselves the joint Artists of their own 
oombinations P I will not reply, tjiiough well 
I n4ght, tiiat this would be to solve one proUem 
by another, and merely to shift the mystery. It 
Tml be sufficient to remind the thoughtM Querist 
that even herein consists the essential differ^ice, 
the contra-distinction, of an Organ from a Ma- 
chine ; tiiat not only the characteristic Shape is 
evolved from the iniHusible central power, but the 
material Mass itself is acquired by assimilation. 
The germinal power of the Plant transmutes the 
fixed air and the elementary Base of Water into 
<j^rass or Leaves; and on these the Organific 
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Principle in the Ox or the Elephant exereifles an 
Alchemy still more stupendous. As the rmmm 
Agency weaves its magio eddies, the foliflge 
becomes indifferently the Bone and ita Manot, 
the pulpy Brain, or the solid Iyoit'. That i^ 
you see is blood, is flesh, is itself the worii^cr 
shall I say, the translucence, of the invisilik 
^^^J^gjy which soon surrenders or abandons them 
to inferior Powers, (for there is no pause nor 
chasm in the activities of Nature) which repeat 
a similar metamorphosis according to their kmd; 
— ^These are not fancies, conjectures, or eyen 
hypotheses, but facta; to deny which is impos* 
sible, not to reflect on whicn is ignonmuoos. 
And we need only reflect on them with a calm 
and silent spirit to learn the utter emptiness and 
unmeaningness of the vaunted Mechanico-corpiis- 
cular Philosophy, with both its twins, HateriaUBm 
on the one hand, and Idealism, rightlier named 
Subjective Idolism, on the other : the one obtruding' 
on us a World of Spectres and Apparitions ; the 
other a mazy Dream I 

13. Let the Mechanic or corpuscular Scheme, 
which in its absoluteness and strict consistency 
was first introduced by Des Cartes, be judged by 
the results. By its fruits shall it be knotan. 

14. In order to submit the various phenomena 
of moving bodies to geometrical construction, we 
are under the necessity of abstracting from cor- 
poreal substance all its positive properties, and 
obK^ed to consider Bodies as differing from equal 
portions of Space * only by figure and mobinty. 

• Such is the conception of Body in Des Cartes' own system. 5 
Bock/ is everywhere confounded with Matterj and mi^ht m the- 
Cartesian sense be defined, Space or Extension with the attribute of 
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And as a Motion of Science, it would be difficult to 
overyalue this invention. It possesses the same 
merits in relation to Geometry that th^ atomie 
theory has in relation to Algebraic Calculus. 
But m contempt of Common Sense^ and in direct 
opposition to the express declarations of the 
inspired Historian (Genesis I.), and to the tone 
and spirit of the Scriptures 'throughout, Des 
Cartes propounded it as truth of fact : and instead 
of a World created and filled with productive 
forces by the Almighty Fiat, left a lifeless 



Visibility. As Des Cartes at the same time zealously asserted the 
existence of intelligential Beings, the retdity and independent Self- 
subsistence of the Sonl, Berkleianism or Spinosism was the imme- 
diate and necessary Consequence. Assume a pluralUy of self- 
subsisting Souls, and we have Berkleianism; assume one only 
(unam et unicam Substantiam — a one and only essence), and you 
nave Spinosism, t.e., the Assertion of one infinite Self-subsistent, 
with the two Attributes of Thinking and Appearing. How far the 
Newtonian Vis inertisB (interpreted any otherwise than as an 
arbitrary term = « y z, to represent the unknown but necessary 
supplement or integration of the Cartesian Notion of Body) has 

gilched up the Flaw, I leave for more competent Judges to decide, 
ut should any one of my Eeaders feel an interest in the specula- 
tive principles of Natural Philosophy, and should be master of the 
German Language, I warmly recommend for his perusal the earliest 
known publication of the Great Founder of the Critical Philosophy 
(written in the twenty-second Year of his Age !) on the then ea^er 
controversy between the Leibnitzian and the French and Enghsh 
Mathematicians, respecting the Living Forces — " Gedanken von der 
wahren Schatzung der lerondigen Srafte: 1747" [Thoughts on 
the true estimation of the Active Powers] — in which Kant demon- 
strates the fiakb reasoning to be with the latter ; but the Truth of 
Fact^ the evidence of Experience, vdHh the former; and gives the 
explanation, namely : Body, or Corporeal Nature, is something else 
and more than geometrical extension, even with the addition of a 
Vis inertise. And Leibnitz, with the Bemouillis, erred in the 
attempt to demonstrate geometrically a problem not susceptible of 
geometrical construction. — This Tract, with the succeeding Him- 
mels-system, may with propriety be placed, after the Principia of 
Newton, among the striking instances of early Genius ; and as the 
first product of the Dynamic Philosophy in the Physic»al Sciences, 
from the time, at least, of Giordano Bruno, whom the Idolaters 
burnt for an Atheist, at Borne, in the year 1600. — See the Friend, 
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Machine whiiled about by the cbufe of iti on 
Grinding: as if Deatb ooald come from Ik I 
Uvinff Fountain of life ; Nothingneea Mi«i Htt* 
torn urom the Plenitude of Beality! the AbaQbto* 
neas of Creatiye Will I 

Holy ! Holy I HoIt I let me be deemed mi 
by all men, if such be thy oidinasee : bot^ 0! 
from 9uch Madness save and preaerye me. bt 
God! ^ ' 

15. When, howeyer, after a short interval, ik 
Genius of Kepler, expanded and organized ia 
the soul of Newton^ and there (if I may hazaid 
so bold an expression) refining itself into an 
almost celestial Clearness^ hf^ expelled the 
Cartesian Yortioes*; then the necessity of an 
actiye power, of positive forces present in the 
Material Universe, forced itself on the conviction. 
For as a Law without a Lawgiver is a men 
abstraction; so a Law without an Agent to 
realize it, a Comtitution without an abiding Ex- 
ecutive, is, in fact, not a Law but an Idea ! In 
the profound Emblem of the Great Tragic Poet, 
it is the powerless Prometheus fixed on a barren 
Bock. And what was the result P How was this 



* For Newton^s own doubtfully suggested Ether, or mast subtle 
Pluid, OS the Ground and immediate Agent in the phenomena d 
imiversal Gravitation, was either not adopted or soon abandoned by 
his Disciples ; not only as introducing, against his own Canons of 
Bight Beasoning, an Ens imaginanum into physical Science, a 
Siu/Ecfion in the place of a legitimate Suppon'tion; but because the 
SuDstance (assuming it to exist) must itself form part of the 
Problem it was meant to solve. Meantime, Leibnitz's Plre-estab- 
lished Harmony, which originated in Spinosa, found no acceptance ; 
and, lastlv, the Notion of a corpuscular Substance, with Properties 
pvt into it, like a Pincushion hidden by the Pins, could pass with 
the unthinking only for anything more than a Confession of 
ignorance, or technical terms expressing a hiatus of scientific 
insight. 
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necessity provided for P God himself^^my hwi 
trembles as I write! lUl^er, then> let me em«- 
,ploy the wordy wliioli the religious Feelings ia it^ 
perplexity suggested as the substitute — the XMty 
itself waa declared to be the real Agent> the aotus^ 
Qxayitatiog Power ! The Law and the Jjaw-giyer 
were identified. God (says Dr. Priestley) not 
only does, but is everything. JTupiter est quod<- 
cunque vides. [Jupiter is whatever thou seest.] 
And thus a system, which commeaced by exclude 
ing all life and immanent activity £rom the visible 
Universe and evacuating the natural "World of all 
]!^ature, ended by substituting the Deity, and 
reducing the Creator to a mere Auima Mimdi or 
soul of the world : a Scheme that has no advan- 
tage over Spinosism but its inconsistency, which 
does indeed make it suit a certain Order of Intel- 
lects, who, like the PleurdnectidsQ (or Flat Fish) in 
Ichthyology that have both eyes on the same side, 
never see but half of a subject at one time, and 
forgetting the one before they get to the other are 
sure not to detect any inconsistency between them. 
16. And what has been the consequence P An 
increasing xmwillingness to contemplate tisie Su- 
preme Being in his personal Attributes: i^d 
thence a Distaste to dl the peculiar Doeteines 
of the Christian Faith, the Trinity, the Incarna-^ 
tion of thd Son of God, and Bedemption. The 
young and ardent, ever too apt to mistake th^ 
inward triumph in the detection of error for 
a positive love of truth, 9xe among the first aQ4 
most frequent victims to this epid^nic fastidu^m. 
Alas! even the sinoerest seekers after light 9xe 
not safe from the contagioiL Some have I isiowQ, 
constitutionally rdigious — ^I speak feelingly $ for 
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I speak of that which for a farief period wunf 
own state— who irnder this unhealtihliil infloeDOi 
have been so estranged from the hesTenly lUkr, 
the Living Gh)d, as even to shrink firoim the nt 
sonal pronouns as applied to the Deity. M 
many ao I know» andyearly meet with, m iAob 
a false and sickly Taste oo-operateB with Ak 
prevailing fashion: many, who find the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, &x too real, too sob' 
stantial; who feel it more in harmony with tiusr 
indefinite sensations 

** To woraliip Natubi in tbe bill and vallev. 
Not knowing what they love—* 

and (to use the language, but not the sense or 
purpose of the great Poet of our Age) would fiun 
substitute for the Jehoyah of their Sible 

(< A sense sublime 
Of somotliinff far more deeply interfused. 
Whoso dwolling is the Light of setting* suns. 
And tho rouud Ocean and the living Air ; 
A Motion and a Spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thoaghty 
And rolls through all things I " 

Wordnoofik, 

And this from having been educated to tmder- 
stand the Divine Omnipresence in any sense 
rather than the alone safe and legitimate one, the 
presence of all things to God ! 

17. Be it, however, that the number of such 
men is comparatively small I And be it (as in fact 
it often is) but a brief stage, a transitional state, 
in the process of intellectual Growth ! Yet among 
a numerous and increasing class of the higher 
and middle Banks, there is an inward withdraw-^ 
ing £rom the Life and Personal Being of Gbd, 
a turning of the Thoughts exclusively to die so- 
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called physical Attributes, to the Omnipresence in 
the counterfeit form of Ubiquity, to the Immen- 
sity, the Infinity, the Immutability ! — ^the attri- 
butes of space with a notion of Power as their 
Substratum! — a, Fate, in short, not a Moral 
Creator and Governor! Let intelligence be 
imagined, and wherein does the conception of 
God differ essentially from that of Gravitation 
(conceived as the cause of Gravity) in the under^ 
standing of those, who represent the Deity not 
only as a necessary but as a necessitated Being P 
those, for whom Justice is but a scheme of 
General Laws; and Holiness, and the divine 
Hatred of Sin, yea, and Sin itself, are words- 
without meamng or accommodations to a rude 
and barbarous race ! Hence, I more than fear, 
the prevailing taste for Books of Natural Theo- 
logy, Physico-Theology, Demonstrations of God 
from Nature, Evidences of Christianity, Ac, &c. 
Evidences of Christianity ! I am weary of the 
Word. Make a man feel the want of it; rouse 
him, if you can, to the self-knowledge of his need 
of it; and you may safely trust it to its own 
Evidence — ^remembering only the express declara*" 
tion of Christ himself: No man cometh to me> 
unless the Father leadeth him ! Whatever more 
is desirable — ^I speak now with reference to Chris- 
tians generally, and not to professed Students of 
Theology — ^may in my judgment, be far more 
safely and profitably taught, without controversy 
or the supposition of ii^del antagonists, in the 
form of Ecclesiastical History. 

18. The last fruit of the Mechanico-corpuscular 
Philosophy, say rather of the mode and direction 
of feelmg tod thinking produced by it on the 
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educated dais of society ; or tibat naoli^ ivbnktf 
more immediately connected with mj mm^ 
theme I have reserved for the lut — is tiie hH 
of attadung all our oonoeptioiia and ibdiagi^ ^ 
of applying aU the words and phraaes «» f ma M 
reality, to the objects of the Senaefl : more 



lately speakings to the imwes and aenaatiflns 1y 
which their presence is ma& known, to ua. Not 
I do not hesitate to assert^ that it waa one of Ai 
great purposes of Christianity, and indnded a 
the process of our Redemption, to roose aad 
emancipato the Soul from this debaaing SlaTeij 
to the outward Senses, to awaken the mmd to tiw 
true Criteria of Beality, vijs., Pennanence, PowWi 
Will manifested in Ajct, and Tratb, operating si 
Life. " My words,'' said Christ, '' are Spirit : sad 
they (i e. the spiritual powers eroressed by tiiem) 
are Truth ;'*— i e. verynwig. For this end our 
Lord* who came from Heaven to ** take Captivity 
captive,'' chose the words and names, that design 
nate the familiar yet most important Objects of 
Sense, the nearest and most conceming* Things 
and Licidents of corporeal nature: — ^Water, fle^ 
Blood, Birth, Bread! But he used them in 
JSenses, that could not without absurdity be sup- 
posed to respect the mere phcmomenay Water, 
flesh, &c., in senses, that by no possibiH^ could 
apply to i^e colour, figure, specific mode of Touch 
x>p Taste produced on ourselves, and by which we 
are made aware of the presence of me Things 
and understand them — ^Bes, quae sub apparitionibiis 
istis statuendcB sunt.. And this awfiil Kecalling of 
the drowsed Soul from the dreams and phantom 
world of sensualiihr to actual Reality, — ^how haa it 
been evaded! These words, that were Spirit! 
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these Mysteries, whicli even the Apostles must 
^ wait for the Paraclete^ (i. e. the Hdper, the 
I Strengthener) in order to comprehend! these 

q^iritual things which can only be ^rttually 
' discerned^ — ^were mere Metaphors, Figures of 

Speech, Oriental Hyperbdes ! '^ All this means 

only Morality I '' Ah I how far nearer to the. 

truth would these men have been, had they said 

that Morality means all this I 

19. The effect, however, has been most itjurious 
to the best interests of our Universities, to our 
incomparably constituted Church, and even to our 
National Character. The few who have read my 
two Lay Sermons are no strangers to my opinions 
on this head ; and in my Treatise on the Church 
and Chttrches, I shall, if Providence vouchsafe, 
submit them to the Public, with their grounds 
and historic evidences in a more systematic form. 

20. I have, I am aware, in this present work 
famished occasion for a charge of having ex- 
pressed myself with sli&;ht and irreverence of 
celebrated Thames, especiafiy of the late Dr. PcJey. 
0, if I were fond and ambitious of literary Honour, 
of public Applause, how well content should I be 
to excite but one-third of the admiration which, 
in my inmost Beins;, I feel for the head and heart 
of Paley I And how gladly would I surrender 
all hope of contemporary praise, could I even 
approach to the incomparable grace, propriety, and 
persuasive facility of his writings ! But on this 
very account J. believe myself bound in conscience 
to throw the whole force of my intellect in the 
way of this triumphal Car, on which the tutelary 
Genius of modem Idolatry is borne, even at &e 
risk of being cmshed tinder the wheeb I I have 
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at this moment before my eyes the 343d — 344A 
pages of his Posthmnoos i)ucoi2T868 : the amoont 
of which is briefly this, — that all iJie wozcb ai 
passages in the iNew Testament which expm 
and contain the peculiar doctrines of Ghristianitf > 
the paramonnt objects of the CShristiaii fieyelatkn, 
** all those which speak so strongly of the wV s 
benefit, and efficacy, of the Death of Ghiirti'' 
assuredly mean something : but what they mean, 
nobody, it seems can tell! But doubtless we 
shall discoyer it, and be conyinced that there is 
a substantial sense belonging to these words— in 
a future state ! Is there an enigma, or an ab- 
surdity, in the Koran or the Yedas which migbt 
not be defended on the same pretence P A simuar 
impression, I confess, was left on my mind by 
Dr. Magee's statement or exposition (ad normtm 
Orotianam) of the doctrine of Redemption ; and 
deeply did it disappoint the high expectations, 
sadly did it chill the feryid sympathy, which his 
introductory chapter, his manly and masterly dis- 
quisition on the sacrificial rites of Paganism, had 
raised in my mind. 

21. And yet I cannot read the pages of Paley, 
here referred to, aloud, without the liveliest sense; 
how plausible and popular they will sound to the 
great majority of Readers ! Thousands of sober, 
and in their way, pious, Christians, will echo the 
words, together with Magee's kindred interpreta- 
tion of the Death of Christ, and adopt the doctrine 
for their Make-faith! And why? It is feeble. 
And whatever is feeble is always plausible : for it 
favours mental indolence. It is feeble: and 
feebleness in the disguise of confessing and con- 
iescending Strength is always popular. It flatters 
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the Eeader^ by removing the apprehended distance 
between him and the superior Author; and it 
flatters him still more by enabling him to transfer 
to himself, and to appropriate/ this superiority : 
and thus to make his very weakness the mark and 
evidence of his strength. Ay, quoth the rational 
Christian — or with a sighing, self-soothing sound 
between an Ay and and an Ah ! — I am content to 
think, with the Great Dr. Paley, and the learned 
Archbishop of Dublin 

Man of Sense ! Dr. Paley was a great Man, 
and Dr. Magee is a learned and exempla^ Prelate; 
but You do not think at all I 

22. With regard to the convictions avowed and 
enforced in my own work, I will continue my 
address to the Man of Sense in the words of an 
old Philosopher : — " Tu vero crassis auribus et 
obstinate corde respuis quae forsitan vere perhi- 
beantur. Minus hercule calles, pravissimis opi- 
nionibus ea putari mendacia, qtUB vel auditu nova, 
vel visu rudia, vel certe stipra captum cogitationis 
extemporanecB tuce ardua videantur: quse si paulo 
accuratius exploraris, non mode compertu evi- 
dentia, sed etiam factu facilia, senties.^' (But 
you reject with dull ears and obstinate heart what 
may perhaps be set forth in truth. Verily you 
know that in the most depraved opinions those 
are deemed lies which seem either new to hear, or 
strange to see, or too difficult for the grasp of 
your extempore thought : and if you had exam- 
ined these things a little more careftdly, you 
would perceive that they are not only clear 
to understand, but easy to put in practice.) 
Apul : L L 
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126. 

Feomplianoe with the snggestiQa otaimSaam 
friend, the celebrated oandvsioii of tm&mA 
Bode of Paler's Moral and PoUtioal Fldlomln 
cited in p. 306 of this YohiQey is here tnmh 

printed for the convenience of the Beader r^ 

** Had JesuB Christ deliyered no otber dechn- 
tion than the following — 'The hour is Odmingyia 
the which all that are in the graye shall hear Ub 
YoicCi and shall come forth : zker that have done 
good, unto the resurrection of life ; and fhey thst 
have done evil, unto the resurrection of damna- 
tion ;'•— -he had pronounced a message of inestim- 
able importance, and well worthy of that splendid 
apparatus of prophecy and mirades with which 
his mission was introduced, and attested: a 
message in which the wisest of mankind would 
rejoice to find an answer to their doubts, and 
rest to their inquiries. It is idle to say, that 

a future state had been discovered already: ^it 

had been discovered as the Copemican System 
was ; — ^it was one guess among many. He alone 
discovers, who proves ; and no man can prove this 
point, but the teacher who testifies by miracles 
that his doctrine comes from God.'* 

Paedianus says of Virgil, — "Usque adeo ezpe» 
invidiam, ut siquid erudite dictum inspiceret alte- 
rius, non minus gauderet ac si suum esset." (He 
was void of envy te such a degree that if he had 
met with a beautiftJ thought or expression, in the 
writings of another he would have rejoiced just 
as much as if it had been his own.) My own 
heart assures me, that this is less than the truth : 
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that Yirgil would have read a beautiful passage 
in the work of another with a higher and purer 
delight than in a work of his own, because free 
from the apprehension of his judgment being 
warped by self-love, and without that repressive 
modesty akin to shame, which in a delicate mind 
holds in check a man's own secret thoughts and 
feelings, when they respect himself. The cordial 
admiration with which I peruse the preceding 
passage as a master-piece of Composition would, 
could I convey it, serve as a measure of the vital 
importance I attach to the convictions which im- 
pelled me to animadvert on the same passage as 
doctrine. 
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A SYNOPTICAL ST7MMABT OF THE SCHEME OF THE 
AEGUMENT TO PROVE THE DIVEESITT IN KIND^ 
OF THE REASON AND THE UNDERSTANDINa 
SEE P. 189. 

127. 

rES Position to be proved is the difference in 
kind of the Tmdersfianding from the Reason. 
The Axiom, on which the Proof rests, is : Sub- 

1'ects, that require essentially different General 
definitions, differ in kind and not merely in 
degree. For difference in degree forms the gronnd 
of specific definitions, but not of generic or general. 
I^ow Reason is considered either in relation to 
the Will and Moral Being, when it is termed the 
* Practical Reason = A : or relatively, to the 
intellective and Sciential Faculties, wnen it is * 
termed Theoretic or Speculative Reason=a. In 
order therefore to be compared with the Reason ; 
the Understanding must in like maimer be distin- 
guished into The Understanding as a Principle 

* N.B. — The Practical Reason alone is Reason in the full and 
Biibstantiye sense. It is reason in its own Sphere of perfect Jru- 
dom; as the source of IDEAS, which Ideoij in their conversion to 
the responsible Will, become Ultimate Ends. On the other hand, 
Theoretic Beason, fts the ground of the Universal and Absolute in 
all Logical Conclusion is rather the Liffht of Beason in the Under- 
standing^ and known to be such by its contrast with the contingency 
and particularity which characterise aU the proper and indigenous 
growths of the Understanding. 
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ot Action, in which ralatioii I call it tike Adqidn 
Power, or the fJEumlty of telectiii^ and wdapdni 
Means and Medial of proziiiiate ends = B: m 
the Understanding, as a mode and &adkf d 
Thought, when it is called fiBrLscriQar = L 
Accordingly, I gire the General DefinitiaDs d 
these four: that is, I describe each aerendh-lif 
its eueniial eharaden : and I find, thaei the Stfi- 
nition of A differs Mo genere fimn. tK^^ of B, 
and the Definition of a fircon that of ft. 

Now subjects that require easentiany different. 
&c., do themselyes differ in kinda But Undb- 
standing, and Beason, require eaa. <lig ic. 
Therefore Understanding and Beaaoa di£kr in 
kind. 
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Abstraction a process of the understanding, OYI. 10. 

Absurd, the, and the incomprehensible, CXYIIIc. 24. 

Actions, result of our, XX^JVc. 7. 

Adam, the fall of, in what sense all men involved in the representa- 
tive of the human race, OYIII. 8, note; as regards the penalty 
incurred by himself and his descendants, CXvIc. 3, note. 

Adam, the sin of, OIX ; its effects, ib. ; Bishop Taylor's view of, 
disapproved, CIXc. 9; the consequences to others, ib. 10-13; 
its true connection with the human race, ib. 24. 

Adaptive power of means to ends, CYIIc. 1, 2 ; as controlled by 
organization^ ib. 6 ; is free in man independently of organiza- 
tion, ib.; in its highest form is understanding, »6. 6; in some 
extraordinary actions of dogs, t5. 7. 

Admiration, the desire of, a loveless passion, CL 2. 

Advantages of virtuous life, XXXI vc. 7. 

iBolist, author alluded to as an, XLIIIc 10. 

Affections, XIY. • 

Afflictions the test of patience, LII. 

Agent, the redemptive, acts upon and in the will, CXYIIIc 19. 

Aim, definite, desirable, XXXIII. 

Allegorical interpretation of Grenesis ii. and iii. considered, CYIII. 
8, note. 

Allegory differs from sj^bol, CYIII. 8, note, and OXYII. 2, note ; 
the application and interpretation different, ib. ; not to be intro- 
duced where not intended, ib. 

Allegories imagined truths, XLIIIc 7 ; or truths perverted, 
LXXXIX. 14. 

Alumen, its transparent and opaque state, CXYIIIc 20. 

Amusement, the oesire of, the enemy of thought, CYI. 11, note. 

Analogy, language of, CI V. 5. 

Ancient philosophy, objects of, C. 1 ; limited to few recipients, ib. 

AngeUni's proposition to satisfy justice by substituting himself for 
Fauntleroy, CXYIIIc, 14, note. 

Animal, man iNature's noblest, LXXXIX. 4. 

Animals possessed of understanding but not of reason, CYc 1. 

Ant, sagacity of the, CYI. 6. 

Antithesis in contraiy subjects, CXYIIIc 20. 

Aphorisms for daily meditation, XX Yc. ; meaning of, illustrated 
note, i(.; best of men but, 2XYli.; knowledge largely con- 
sists of, ib. 

Apologue, the Book of Jonah as, CYIII. 8, note. 
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Apostasj, tfad lint tme, O. 
ApoBllM aa teMshers, XXXYIIL 



ApplMue a thing of barter, GL S; haw to dbCaia *!>•♦ of fl» n- 
tUnUnffVcVL 11, nota. 

AisvBw^ against Cbiiatiaiiitj maj yrore too mooiiy GOa 15; 

lMlte;oCEMh 



and baoone tbarebr dangorbiis to tbeir patroDB, tlu 
Aiiatotfe^s dBfinitian of natnra inadeqaate, CYIILS, 




tbeistic tndan^j ak; tfaia fault tswnldaA bj Platoutiu ' 
Axminkn and Calrmiatic aohH i niia of original ain/cxVlo. S. 
Arminian Hethodiam u>d doctrine of Imptimn, fj"^ VTT. i 
Arminianiani. XGVIIIc. 1 and note. 
Anninins, XC VUIc nota. 
Articles of faith rightlj daaaed aa myileriea. XOVL; but Mttioad 

andnnobjectioBMble, !&.; not snb^ects of diaqniaHiA> ^ 
Artidea of faith which are pecnliar to Ghriatianity, CXXVIc Sl 
Aasmnptions coBBmoa to au acience, LXXXDL 7; to pofemics. A' 

to Cbristianisy relatiTe to facta, iL 9. ' * 

AAriam. XLIIIc. 19; the final resonroe of the aoentie, CVIL 14; 

oarbanic add gas oondemned as favourable to, C^[le. 1 note.' 
Atonement, the, and its efficacy, GXVIIIc. 6; typiilBd br naTment 

of a debt fAe Debt); the doctrine of , XGVL U ^ 

Attention, ViL, YUL: a necessary prooaaa of the »niiaiaianiliiii 
CTI. 10. — ~— noms, 

Attention and thoogbt diiferent, Vill. note. 

Attributes necessary to the Creator. XCTIIIc. 6L 

Angustine, doctrines of. XGVIIIc note. 

Bacon, Lord, distinguishes between reason and vndeistandiD^. 

Bad man, a, is one who yiolaies just principles, CIXc. 17. 

Baptism, is it regeneration, CXVlIlc 33. 23; the fa^be an nncon- 
sdona subject, ib, 34 ; author's Tiews on baptism agTC« with 
those of Bacej. llartrr, and Cranmer, A.; coofer^ the /'Wiwi to 
redemption, CX VIL note; the Arminian If^K^jifa view, ik; 
Bomish doctxine on sins after. CX VIIL 

Bayle, his ideal reflections of Simoni4es, C VH*. 2. 

Beasts hare nnderrtandfng. C VL &, 

Bees. Huber on. CVI. S. 

Behmen or Bghme, Jacob, native of Fj^wr Lnsada, ben loTS, died 
KoT. 1634. a reli^oQS mystic, by trade a a^KMBBakv. His 
works were transUaed bv* William Law, and pmbiished 1764. 
Behmen is alluded to in HtuSbrat. canto L 

Beii^. the inward, ncc frequently the snbject of iteflacsiTn thonghtr 
CVII* ; rvtasons why, •& 

Beinc of man. IX. 

Bdm. reasons for, TIL note. Xin&; and the moral iedings. 
XOVI.: and understandinc. CL 3: the first i«sah and the 
reaaon for it a laser knowle(Jg«, £&. : artidea of, snggeated com- 
narison of, CVc note, 3: the son ree o f peace and 
CXYILl; against reason, an era, CXVUIc 34, C: 
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Belieyer, the, though confident, yet is prudent in the cause of reli- 
gion, LXXX.; more than his creed, OYc. note^ 2. 

Believers, Christian, XIIIc; and preaching, LYII. note. 

Bernard on merit, LXXXVIII. 

Biographies of eminent men, LVlIIc 

Birth, the new, and its analogies, CIY. 8 ; the term, in the Gospel 
of St John, OXVIIIc. 21. 

Body, the future, corresponds with the mind, OXVII. 2, and note ; 
St. Paulas desire for the spiritual life, CXYIL 2, note. 

Book of Life, XLII. 

Boyle, work of, referred to, LXXXIX. 12. 

Brahxninism and original sin, GIXc. 14 (the doctrine of). 

Bread of life, the, if scattered not lost, OXYIc. 1. 

Browne, Sir Thomas, quoted on the difficulties of religion, GYc 2. 

Buddhism and original sin, GIXc 14 (the doctrine of). 

Bull, works of, commended to the clergy, GXYII. 2, note. 

Butler's writings, XLIIIc. 2. 

Calamities as humiliations, CI. 2. 

Call of the Spirit, alleged, the defence of the unlearned, XGIII. 

Calling, effectual, XLIc, XLII. 

Calvin and Luther, XC YIIIc. 

Calvinism, LXXIIL, XCYIIa, XCYIIIc 

Calvinistic and Arminian schemes of original sin, CX YIc. 8, note. 

Carbonic acid gas condemned as hostile to religion, CYIIc. 1, note. 

CataUage, the word, appears only once in the New Testament, its 
meanings, CXYIIIc. 3, note. 

Caterpillar, action of the stomach of a, as example of means to ^ 
proximate end, CYIIc 2; instinct and intelligence in the choice 
of food, i&. 3, 4. 

Cause and effect, XLIIIc 6, note, 8 ; in the necessitarian schemei 
XOYIIc; a form of thinking, GYIIL note. 

Character, dignity of, XXXYII. 9. 

Child, a, acts before it understands, CI. 2, CIX. 

Christ, the reconciler, XCYII.,CXyIIIc. 7; the only Redeemer from 
sin, CXYIL 1 ; the object of his earthly mission, ib. 2, CXYIIIc. 
6, CXXIIL; the true exemplar of tlie Christian, CXY.: faith 
in the Bedeemer true strength, »6.; as a remedy for the fear of 
death, CXYI. ; as the Saviour after resurrection, ib, ; death of, 
both voluntary and violent, CXY. 

Christ's cross and passion, the true view of, the most difficult point 
in practical divinity, CXYIc 3. note. 

Christian faith, the, Paley's latitudinarianism, CXXII. 2. 

Christian pilgrim's early experience, XXIX. 

Christened, the, not always Christians, XXI. 

Christianitv, not merely a code of ethics, XXIII. note : the sole way 
to God, 85 ; accessible to all, C. 2 ; truths peculiar to, GUI., 
CIY. ; not a theorv of, but a real lif e^ a living process, CIY. ; 
never found to fail in any instance, i6. ; depnved of the doc- 
trines of the Trinity and the divinity of Christ, merely the 
husks of a religion and tito remnant of a creed, GYIIL 5 ; the 
result of a so-called natural theology and its difficulties, ib.{ 
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bMed on inre-ezistingfacts, CIXo. 14; oilaottTe tliroa^ai»| 
thoritoUva church, CXIL 4, note; ^yium jnou with nd^* 
tiffii) C/X VI. 8> ' 

ChriftiMifi, XIIIc 

Church, the term, XCVIIIc. IS, note. 

(^hurch-goingr, as a moral duty, LXXXYU. 

Church history, the sum of. LXL 

Cicero on the future rewaras and poniahmenta, CXXIIL 

Circumstance, the term gensraliaM, ClXot. S. 

Circumstances not the cause of sin, OIX. 

Clothing and humility, LXVIIL 




. C VIIL 8, note. 

Comrmnson, the faculty of^ supposes inherent modes in the uider- 

standing, C VI. 11 ; of measure, %b. note ; of one thing depodi 

upon the contrast with another, ift. note. 
Compass as guide, XLII.; simile of, CIc. 1. 
Compulsory causation and the will, LXXXIX. 11. 
Conception, a possible intellectual, not necessuily a true one, 

Xlilllc 16. 
Conception,intellectual, af unction of the understanding CVT. li,not8. 
Conwuonce, the, and consciousness, LXXXL, IjX^CIc.* depth of 

tho conscience, LXXXIV.; law of, LXXXUX. 9, XoVllkS. 
Consciousness, tho spiritual beyond, XLIIIc. 6, 7 ; limits of human. 

ib. ; better in thought than in impulse, LIIc. 
Con8C(|ucnccs, Palcy'e theory of, conaemned, CIXc. 8, note CXIL i 
(yoiitrovcrsy, religious, consideration on, LXIV. * 

(Conversion, christian, XXVIII. and note. 

Coj)h(>r, tho Hebrew term denoting atonement, CXVlIJc. 8 note. 
C()r])URculAr theory, the, of Descartes, referred all appeaAnces' of 

the material world to the motion of the ultimate particles 

of matter. 
Creation, tho fullest proof of the Creator, OVII.» l ; grades of, 

LXXIVc. ; the week of, ib. ; not co-eternal with nor an emana-' 

tion of the Deity, XOVIIIc. 7. 
Creed of the guilty, iiXXXIV. 
Cru(5ifixion, the, as redemptive. XOVI., XCVIII. 
(yupid and Psyche, a parable of the fall of man, ClXa 15. 
Day of judgment, the, a Jewish tenet, GUI. 
Death of Christ, both voluntary and violent, CXV. 
Death, tho fear of, and ite remedy, CXVI. ; of one innocent as 

redemptory, XCVI. 1 ; a diflBlculty to some, XCVIII. 
Debt, the atonement typified by a, CXVIII. ; in what sense this is 

correct or otherwise, OX VIIIc. 1 ; in one view is sophistical, 

(yXVlIIc. 2 ; true in case of payment for goods, CXVIIIa 10; 

how far appUcable moralhr and judicially, OX VIIIc. 11 ; things 

and persons distinct, OaVIIIc. 12 ; illustrative analogies in 

pecuniary and moral obligations, OX VIIIc. 13; efifecte of 

repentance satisfactory, OXVIIIc 14. 
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Decree to punisbmeiit, doctrine of, XCYI. 

Definition, a general, includes the same essential cliaracteristics, 
CYI. 8 ; of a genius, how far limited, CYIIc. 2. 

Deism, XLIIIc. 19; LXXXIX. 11. 

Demonstrations of a first cause, difficult, yet least necessarj, 
XCyillc. 19 ; almost impossible to disbelieye, ib. 

Dendrites, stones impressed with plants, XXXVII. 9. 

Descartes (R6n6), a celebrated French mathematician and philo- 
sophical reformer, bom March, 1596, died February, 1650. His 
starting point in philosophising was the certainty of his exist- 
ence, coffito ergo sum (I think, therefore I exist). His corpuscular 
theory was the basis of Leibnitz's pre-established harmony. 

Despise none, LXVI. 

Detraction among professors, LXIX. ; true remedy for, LXX. 

Devil, what kind of master, XXXIVc. 6. 

Difference between ancient philosophy and Christianity, G. 

Difference of reason and understanding known to Lord Bacon, 
OVc. 4 ; and by others before him, C VIII. 3. 

Difference in degree supposes sameness in kind, CYI. 8 ; in kind 
precludes distinction of degree, ib. ; of habit and speech as 
a cause of diversity, OVI. llj note. 

Differences of station in natural life, LYIII. ; still greater in spiri- 
tual, t&. 

Different definitions infer difference in kind, OVI. 14, note. 

Difficulties of Scripture considered, LL ; of doubt and partial 
reflection, OVIL* 2, 3. 

Difficulties still remain though Christianity be abandoned, CIXc 14 

Discovery and proof, CXXII. 

Disease, the existence of, a fact, OIXc. 21 ; its cure more needful 
than its explanation, ib. ; is not originated by the healer, fff. 22 ; 
and in this respect resembles original sin, ib. 23. 

Dislike to works of thought, reason of, CVI. 11, note. 

Distinction between thought and attention, YIII., note ; natural 
and moral, XXY. 

Distinctness of expression, XXXIIIc. 

Distinguishing, in order to divide, XXVI. ; the indifferent, XXXIIIc 

Diverse, confounding the, XXXIIIc. 

Dividing in order to distinguish, XXYI, 

Divine Spirit, the, acting in man, LI. 

Divines, study of the elder, XLIIIc. 11. 

Doctrinal terms, XLIc. 

Doctrines and penal laws, OVc, note 2. 

Doctrines viewed as parts of a whole, XCVIIIc ; distorted if re- 
moved from their context, ib. 

Doctrines, certain, not specially discussed in the present work, 
XCYI., 1 ; their meaning the object of the comments, XGYL 1. 

Dogs, actions of, for their masters* preservation, &c, referred to as 
voluntary actions towards a moral end^ CVIIc 7 ; as contri- 
buting to the value and worth of the animal, ib. ; the problem 
of such instinct a mystery, ib. ; not the result of reason, »6. ; 
the dog may possess an equivalent for words, ib 
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Dort, the ajuod of, dedoions of, XOIX& 

Doabta bettor than (\mAjmm, LXYIL praoeda true belkf . T.TH 

Dntlea, aplrituia, XXXL ^^' ^^ 

Earlj Chrifltiaiii, XOVIIIo. 18, n ote 

Earlr tnining in reUgions traths, OVII*. 1; the etfled of. 

Earthl J objects incnmoient for the mind, XLIX. 

Edwudfl, JonAthftn, on the will, XOYIIo. 

Effeetual calling, XLIc 42. 

ISgeneto (cynvro), romarkB on the word, XXm., noto. 





grace of God, ib. 10 ; excludes only the disobedient, ib.- not to 
be enq^nired into from purposes of curiosity Alone' *i&. 11* 
a doctrine of fact, of hope, but not of certain f oreknowledira to 
man, i6. 12 ; the term in St Faults epistles, ib. 13, note.^^ 

SUzabethan iige, inferior writers of the, OVl. 11, note. 

Empirical, in common language refers to pretenders to knowledea 
Philosophically it possesses a somewhat different mean^ 
referring to Icnowleage deriTed through the senses, thelmow- 
ledge deriyed from experience alone, unaided by science. All 
primitiye knowledge is empirical, that is the result of exneri- 
ment, OIXc. 26. ^^ 

End, definite, desirable, XXXIII. ; of being, the, IjXXX V. 

English biblical translation, the, certain passages of, referred to, 
OIIIc ^ 

Enthusiasm, XIIIc. ; opposed to reason, XC. ; spiritual satires 
upon, XLIIIc. 11 ; and insanity, i&. 12, 13. * 

Epicurianism, LXXXIX. 4 ; the doubter's difficulties in answering 

Equivocal meaning of words to be guarded against, CIXc. 8 note. 

EiTor, supported by mistranslation, XXIII. , note. ' ' 

Eternity being not contrary to a creation, XCVIIIc. 7. 

Eternal death and the doctrine of purgatory, CXVIc, 3, note. 

Eternity absolute, time conditional, CXVII. 1, note. 

Ethics and Christianity, XXIII. note. 

Ethics, the true ground of, CXI. ; as connected with the doctrine 
of original sin, CXII. 

Etymology, XII., note, see word. 

Eve instrumental in the fall of Adam, CVIII. 8, note. 

Evil is the violation of right principles, CIXc 17 ; moral evil ori- 
ginates in the will of man, ib. 20. 

Evil, the origin of, only interesting as a metaphysical or philosophical 
question, CVIII. 7 ; its practical treatment, ib. ; existence of, 
a fact of history, LXXXIX. 9 ; a mystery in its origin, XC VI. 1 ; 
the last mystery, XL IX. ; speaking a pleasure to the evil and 
the uncharitable, LXXI. 

Experience, reason transcends, CVL 14, note; the comparative 
certainty of sunrise, and a proposition of Euclid, OVI. 14, note^ 

Extreme unction. Bishop Taylor on, CXVIIIc. 23. ' 

Facts and beUef, XLIIIc 16. 
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Faith, XIIc, 13, 14; the soul of morality, XXIY. ; definitioiis of 
CVIII. 8. note ; the scheme of necessary, ib, ; an intM'Ost in 
matters of, an aid to the understanding, OXYIc 2 ; a steadfast, 
needful to resist 1^ evil principle and as a ground of supp»ort 
OX VII. ; its divine origin OXVn, 1 ; its power in overcoming 
sin, ib. ; exalts the sonl, OY. ; is above reason, ib, ; evidence 
^ of true OXXIL 

Faith and repentance independent, OXYIII. 

Faith and reason, .OXVIIIc 24, CXIX. 121 ; not o^wsed, OXXI. 

Faith, hope, and loVe, XY. note. 

Fall, the, XXIX. ; of one just but proud, CII. ; of St. Peter, ib, ; 
of man, LXXXIX. 11. 

False doctrines and toleration, CYc. 4, note. 

Familists, the, XXIIL, note. 

Fanaticism, perplexing to the church, OXYII. 1, note. 

Fauntleroy, Angelini's proposition to suffer instead of, CXYIIIc 
14, note. 

Fate not a supreme power, XOYIIIc. 7. 

Fear, the worldling's, XL VI. 

Feelings, the, wrong that oppose right acts, LII. 

Felicity or happiness, XXXIlIc. 

Field, a divine of the time of James I. quoted, OXYIo. 4. 

Figurative and literal language not to be confounded, CIV. 6. 

Figures of speech in Scripture, LI. 

First cause, the sunplest assignable, LXXXIX. 10, note. 

First call, possibly antecedent to that of man, a spiritual apostasy^ 
OIXc. 26. 

First man, the, traditionally bisexual, G YIIL 8, note ; the mean- 
ing thereof, ib. ; a relic of the Semitic or antediluvian philo- 
sophy, ib. ; the symbol of mankind, ib. 

First parents, our, fallacy respecting their extraordinary endow- 
ments, GIXc. 26. 

Flesh and spirit, the antithesis of, united by the tezm birth. 
CXVIIIc. 2L 

Flower, unity of a, XLIIIc 8. 

Folly easier than wisdom, XVIIL 

Foreknowledge, XLIc, XCVIII. 

Foresight, the doctrine of, XOYIII. 

Forethought, lY. 

Forgiveness should be real, L YI ; needful constantly for the best 
of men, LXXX YIIL ; after repentance, LXXX VlIIc 

Forms, constitutent, of the understandmg, CYL 11, note. 

Free, the word, equivocal, OIXc 11, note. 

Freedom and man's belief, XX Y. 

Freewill, Luther and the doctrine of, XOYIIc ^^ 

Future state, an article of ancient Jewish believe, OXXIL 8, OIIL ; 
not peculiar to Christianity, ib. ; a belief in a, essential to all 
religion, GXXII. 3 ; proofs of a, and scepticism, OXXIL 4 ; 
needful to rectify the inequalities of this life, CX.XTIL 

Galen admired the symmetnr of the human frame, OX IT. 2. 

Gas, as a common tmng, OXYIIIc 20. 
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Oensnl eonflemmieM, Piley^ do c trin t oL csonftrorarlBd. CIXe.lt 
note; inifflwinala m ft ciUaiim of z^g^ ■»& whm. CH ^ 
8, note. 

General definitions iadidB fbe i 
8, CVIIIc t. 

frenenUeition a proceae of tlie 




Genesis, caps. 3, 3, Bishop Ba nimfm i 

fforical intopretation of, CYIIL 8, 

histflrjr,tk 

Genius, opposi tfon to, GYL 11, note; Pindar^ r wi.i^i ^ on ^^, 

applied to, CYL 11, note; wcKkiof,aod ardiiMrmadBn.GVl 
11, note. ^^ "^ ^ 

Genns, the definition of a, UVUc 2 ; its generic d^Enition, GTHb. 
2 ; or the comprehending, ss a logical division, CTX 10 utt. 

Geometry, postolates of, LXXXEL 6; lines ^«*i EorhM d^ 
XC vlllc ; the nniverssl M-op ositiona of snbjectB of zcuob, 
independent of experience, UvL 14, note. 

Gifts of God, the, never contradictory, CIY. 

God. presence of, inferred from natnre, XLHIc. 3 ; znflaenees te 
will of the believer, tft. 4; the tme centre of the soul, LXXXV; 
a living unity, XCYIIIc. 7; the true and Scriptural ideaoC, 
ib. 17, •&. 18 ; the existence of, confirmed by but not derived 
from nature, ib. ; the conviction of his existence, peraonalitT 
and moral attributes, sn indiqiensable preliminary to the ac- 
ceptance ci the gospel, GIXc. 19 ; a truth received not by tte 
removal of all oiiBculties, but by its reascmableness, A. ; tto 
basis of an religion, ib. ; unity with the will of, constitutes 
goodness, and its reverse evil, CXL ; manifested in the flesh is 
eternity in the form of time, CXYIL 1, note : Aristotle*s views 
of, defective, and denounced by Plato, CYIIL 3, note * omni- 
presence of, CXXY. 16-17. 

Good, ultimate, tummum bomtm^ XXXIIL ; the, result of a higher 
object than ourselves, LXXI Yc. ; found in God alone, LXXXV. 

Good, the, delight in goodness and charity, LXXI ; bate evil temp- 
tations, LXXIII. ' 

Good works and merit, question of, considered, LXXXYIIL 

Goodness, imitation of, commendable, LXXY. ; not limited to in- 
dividuals, ib. ; but an attribute of God, ib. ; doctrines viewed 
as opposed to, XG YL 

Gospel, the, not a system of theolc^y, but a narrative of facts, 
CIY. 4. 

Gospel, duty of Christians to qxread the, XCYIIIc. 16L 

Grace, XLlIc ; of God constant, XLIY. ; sovereign, the term, 
XCVIIc. 

Graces inward and outward helps, XCm. 

-Greek, the original language of the New Testament, CIIIc. ; the 
Septuagint quotations, ib. ; mythology and the doctrine of 
original sin, CIXc. 15; fathers, discussions of the, on the 
subjects ci divine will and election, CXYIIIc 17. 

Grief, recent, XLYIL 

Grotius, the doctrines of, XCYHIc., not& 
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Hackott, Bishop, quoted, XOVIIIc note. 

Hapmness, men wish for, XXIX., note; a motive, t6., XXXIIL, 
AXXIVc. ; sense of, 41 ; negative, freedom from pain, XXIX., 
note ; greatest, not the principle of morality, ib. ; the simi total 
of our pleasure, XXXTc 4 ; not derivable from things below 
us, LXXIV. 

Harmony of things, XLIIIc. 3. 

Hearing the word profitably, LXIX. 

Heart, the unaided, not to be relied upon, CIIIc. 

Heart, beats of the, noticed only in moments of fear, OVII*. 

Heathen world, the, and Christianity, XOVIIIc. 16. 

Hebrew term for spirit, XL lie. 

Hebrew language, the, and New Testament quotations, CIIIc. 

Heresy, XXVl., note. 

Hobbes, Thomas, native of Malmesbury, bom 1588, died Dec, 
1679, a philosophical writer and author of nimierous works 
generally distinguished by clearness of style. His views ex- 
cited much adverse criticism, and he was gratuitously charged 
with atheism. 

Hobbes, doctrines of, opposed, LXXXIX. 11, XXXYII. 7. 

Hobbes' maxim on contusion of words, CVIII. 3. 

Holiness not a singularity, LY. ; the proper growth of the Chris- 
tian, LX. 

Holiness not in power, XCVIIc. ; is an attribute of the Creator 
XCVIIIc. 6. 

Home, dwell at, IV. ; strangers at, VIII. 

Honesty the best policy, XxXI Vc, note. 

Hope, worldly, perishable, XLV., XL VI. ; christian hope a living 
hope, XLV; 

Horsloy's, Bishop, remarks on a portion of Genesis, CVIII. 8, note. 

House not built with hands, the soul, IX.; a seed, XLIIIc. 3; 
CXVII. 2, notfe. 

Humility secures peace, LXXVI. 

Humility and truth, CI. 1; calamities often produce, CI. 2; 
pride of, ib. 

Humoral physiology, designates that theory which referred diseases 
to humours in the blood, LIII. 

Ideas derived from moral being, XCVIIIc. 3 ; how far resembling 
their objects, ib, 4. 

Ideas, the will determined by, CVIIc 5, i&. 7. 

Idolatry, XXVL, LXXVIII. 

Idols, worldly troubles, LXXVIII, 

Imagination, wisest use of the, L. 

Imitation of baseness, wicked, LXXV. ; of defects, mean, LXXV. 
of goodness, always praiseworthy^ LXXV. 

Immortality a universal revelation, CXXIII. 

Immutabilitv of the Deity and prayer, XCVIIIc 7. 

Imponderable matter, existence of, assumed, LXXXIX. 3. 

Imprudence of some Christians a hindrance, LXXX. 

Imputed righteousness, the doctrine of, LXXIII. 

Incomprehensible, the, and the absurd, CXVIIIc 24 
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lncv»pg»b»MibflitT o€ wdwBpdoii no MrgawMm* ^g **Mt te nvniA 
luiimiUMleiio^, LIY. ; crdiMry mottve to, IiV. 
liHMlmto thinknv btd uttiaed with IwlnHnltp laagoan, CLl 
lttd»ilttitoiMM» M a Boife ol Mevria* Iatoot mwi^i«m> tbt luflririte 

01.«. OVI. U.Botaw — ««» ^ "I 

IttJia* mwKiottii iu« XVII I. 
AuHOifl nrritiuK* Mia their trMtment, Inr lOaioe, Inr vndBMitlt' 

uot mliu^r, bv not oTvnatiiig tMr nnportMio».XXZIZ. 
InaiWlitv, not to 00 BMt with jtmIom, U. 
lulhuu\ tb»« M bMu of th» finite, XUZ. 
luWrt* (to rvnuU fmrnX 
luquirvr. tb» imcti^-nl, after chxiitiaB tmth, CVIU. 6. 
luMMiity, affei*Cfi the idea <if idetttity, Xlilllo, 6, iiote : •IH***! toO' 

iviwivv outhuttiadox, iiw 12. 
hmi^ht. chNumeiM of, necrnary to right reascminff, CVL 9. 
luauuoc, IV ; not oppowd to undmtandiiig, C Vllc. 6 t&. notB;« 

ix>n»ecti*a with uuderstandiar, ih» 2 ; and with msr^i^mi ornDb- 

tiou« tft. 5^; iuiiufficieut to explain Mine extraordinaiy acwnsot 

dv«^s, »&. 7. 
luuiiic( all]«d to underataading hut not to reason CYL 7 CVII&) 

InKtiuot, the« <4. mere inteUigenot and Tital power, CYIII. 8, noia 

luwlkK'tual )H>w«r«« Xllo. Id. 

luwre«t iu truth* in beauty, and in goodnees, common to all miii- 
kiud, I'l. 1. ; individual interest adTerae to truth, ib, S. 

lttt«»-)4X'tati^uk, private, of Kripture and the ohnroh, CXIl'4, noie; 
erixtr!» of in inci>mpetent persons, ift. 

Itttt*ri»n>(ation of christian tenets, general rales for, XCVIIIe. li, 
idv It). 

Intuitive (uunM*diate> knowledge of spiritual truths, XCVIIc. 

JiS tho M^iucl of l^^metheus, a mythical exposition of the doctrine 
of ixrigiual idu, OlXo. 16. 

Jew*, teuetji rewived by the, the groundwork of christianitT CIIl 

JewM, the, who oi>pose«i St Faults views, CXVlIIc 2. 

Job's CiUufiurters/XLUlc. 15i. 

Jc4iah, the book of, as parable or apologue, CYIH. 8, noteu 

Joy, spiritual, seasv^nable, XL VII. 

Juui^ment:) as inducements to repentance, XCYIL 

Justice, iui)>artial, condemns the best of men, LXXXVIU. ; not 
syuonvmous with p<>wer or woperty, LXXXIX. 12, XLVIIc; 
not founded on mere wUl, LxXXIX. 12 ; doctrines viewed ts 
opposed to, XCVI. 1 ; an attribute of the Creator, XCVIIIc 6; 
on what principle of, were Adam^a innocent decendants puaiab- 
able, GlXc. 12. 

Justifications of the divine acts not to be attempted from partial or 
defective analogies, CIXc 8, 18. 

Kirby and Spencers Entomology, CYL 3. 

Knowledge commended by Scnpturee, XYc. ; desired by the igno- 
rant, XYIlIc. ; the substance of, XXIII. note; largely included 
in Aphorisms, XXYII. ; worth of, XL. ; not the ultimate end 
of religion, LX ; needful to a good consdenee, LXXXIL, 
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LXXXIIL ; aeqnired by thought and discrimination requires 
these qualities for its com^Hrehension, CI. 2. 

Knowledge, the, of others in happiness painful even in heaven, 
CXVIc. 8, note. 

Language of Scripture, LI. ; of the Gospel, CIY. 5. 

Language, precision of, depends on preasion of thought, OVL 4; 
popular and scientific, ib. 11, note, CYIIc. note. 

Latitudinarianism, XCYIIIc 

Latitudinarianism and the essentials of christian faith, CXXII. 2. 

Law, a strong sense of the, a hindrance to the acceptance of frea 
grace, CXIV. 

Law, the, a grace, an inward perfection in a pure rational agent, 
GXIYc. ; St Paul's meaning herein, ib. ; the apostle does not 
mean only the ceremonial law, ib* 

Law, the, an accuser of, not a refuge for, the guilty, OXYII. 1. 

Learn, how to, YIL, LIX. 

Learned ministry and class of men, CXIL 1; effect of, on the 
people, ib. 8. 

Learning, ministorial, needful to understand the connection of his- 
tory, art, language, the world, with the providence of God, pro- 
phecy, and Scripture, XCIII. 

Leibnitz, Gottfried, native of Leipsic [1646-1716], a highly distin- 
guished scholar in many branches of learnixig, author of 
^t/8tema Theologicum, and various other works. His f^eory of 
** pre-established harmony** was an effort to explain the mutual 
action of soul and body. 

Leighton, a spiritual and learned divine, XC YI. ; a practical writer, 
XCYIIIc. 2; on election, XOYUIc. 8, ib, 13. 

Liberality of religious opinion, CYc 2, note. 

Life, IX. ; the present, subordinate to the life to come, CX..; where 
this belief prevails the nation is religious, »&.; present and 
future, a mystery, CIY. 8 ; afisimilaticm to the principle of Ijle, 
CXYIIIc. 6. 

Light of the soul, IX. 

Literal sense of Scripture generally the best, LI. 

Literal and figurative language not to be confounded, OIY. $. 

Lodestone, the, LXXXIX. 8. 

Locke, basis of his essay, XLIIIc. 7, CYI. 11, note. 

Love, XY.; greater than faith or hope, ib. note; abuse of the 
word, XXX YIL 8; highest of earthly feelings, »6. 9; of God, 
XLIL; excessive, of sect dangerous, LXIIL; an attribute of 
the Creator, XCYIIIc 6 ; divine, communicated through Christ 
alone, CXYII. 1. 

Luther, writings of, XCYIIc;; and Calvin, XCYIIIc. 1; on the 
test pointe of a church, CXYIL 1, note ; on ftuoatidsm, i& ; his 
antagonism, to fiomish error, CX YIII. 

Lying for God, XLIIIc. 16. 

Magnetic needle, disturbance of, XXYIIL, XLIL ; action, XLIIIc 
6j note. 

Man, makes motives, XLIIIc 2; fall of, LXXXIX. 11; distin- 
guished from the brute chiefly by reaaon, CYc 2 ; can he discern 
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Xenr«iT9:>.-Al «;;.>w» scs ksc«rz br eTit^iicv of tK* 
3f«b>rtr:. Arrriz^. aai A* icvciae of bipdsm, CXVTL 1. note. 

11. z.ce. 
Mriiswr* iiv-l-e 4=:r*s!»i.Ts* XXXVIII.: acoprc&&^:« of. XTTTT. 
itirijrry. ?5iv;* .-c a?Al.;idk XXI. r..-fc»: .■■:i »;i ^jiiie*rQed. XCIII 
jL-ra^-js a J..V, v* ...v. ji..»&...&^a^(« 45 ... T^ i n^nrt of proplwcr, 

V. A A A .> .• 

ICin*:^: .■■-<, rvstr: •::.*= cc :be »r=u LVIII.:. nocew 

Mirii. ^:r'. i>, XL VII.: and srir:::al icrief. ii. 

itiaery ci \ix. XXXI V,r. ^ 

l[-:£vpr¥S»=.^i:z.-:i ncc ridicule*. XLUIc^ 13: bAnn£e«s« & 14. 

MisafoEArles. di± :•-*.:« of. XVIII. 

Moralis*. t-^, *s r^Iirlv::!* iz^cinf r. XLIIIo. $. 17 : hopes of. consi- 
dered if iriihoc: sriri:;:*. f*ii.LXXXVIII.; Falexnot Jk r vr 

Monlitv. ih* sub«s»cc* of aroir::: wlicioa. XXIIL; \ht ourwd 
service of ChrlsaLnitj. »5., XXIIIo.: L&s faith for its soul. 




acd reliinon. ^LIIIc. 5. LVIIIc note: and pnbK&ce distinct 
thing?. ClIIo.: as moraliiv Lsis no e3ustenc« for a people, bat 
ifl exhibited as seli-incezeat or zeligion, CX.; its existezice a 
myrtcry. i4. 
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Moral IaWi in its full extent and pnritj, Jewish, CIIL 
Moral responsibility and the will, LXXXIX. 12. 
Moral science, postulates of, LXXXIX. 6; assumptions of, ib, 7, 
its true ground the will of God as the foundation of goodness 
and truth, CXI.; as connected with the doctrine of original 
sin, CXII. 2 ; daneer of despising it, ib. 4. 
More, Dr. Henry, aphorisms irom, LXXXIX. 14. He was a 
Flatonist and metaphysician fl614-1687J, an unambitious 
student who preferred his stuay to a bishopric which was 
offered to him. His works were extensively read at the time of 
their publication. 
Mother, a, the symbol of an inyisible heaven, OVII*. 1. 
Motives and their effects, XLIIIc. 2, LIIc. 2. 
Mysteries of the faith considered, OVIII. 5 ; of the faith objects of 
the feeling of love lather than of explanation, CX. ; not within 
the grasp of the understanding, CXII. 4 ; of revelation and the 
speculative reason, CIV. 3. 
Mysterious, all things, LXXXIX. 10. 
Name of Jesus, the, XCYIIIc. 16. 

Names as appellatives, CVI. 12 ; describe that which is understood 
in a real existence, ib. ; are representatives of things, ib. 

Natural kingdoms subdivided into orders, classes, &c., according to 
differences, CVI. 10, note. 

Natural man, representation of, CIX. 

Natural theology ia misnomer, CVII*, 2 ; insufficient, CVIII. 6. 

Nature, definition of, XLIIIc. 6, note; ib., S; not aU-inclusive, 
LaXXIX. 7, 8; and the necessitarian scheme, XCVIIc; the 
religion of, a misnomer, OVII*. 2; that which is not spirit, 
CVIII.; the representable in time and space, ib, 1; the relation 
of cause and effect, ib. ; that which is caused or becomes, ib. ; 
a perpetual regress, CIX. ; no origin in, ib. ; but in the super- 
natural alone, ib. and note ; is a law of continuity representable 
by an unbroken line, CIX. ; the originating will diverse froiu 
ib. note. 

Nature of man as opposed to goodness, CIXc. 16; a fact and a 
mystery explainable only by a free will which alone constitutes 
responsibility, CIXc. 17, 18. 

Necessity, XLIIIc 5, note; the scheme of, XCVIIc; either ab- 
solute or conditional in propositions of reason, CVI. 1. 

Need of a Saviour for man, CVIII. 1. 

Negative conceptions, &c, XLIIIc 5, 8. 

New sectarian title, a, occasionalW useful, CVc. 1, note. 

Newton, epitaph on Sir Isaac, CXXII. 

Nomen and numen referred to as synonymous, CVI. 12. 

Novelty, desire for, LXXII. 

Objections to spiritual truths removed, CXVIc 2. 

Objects to be attained, XXXUL; in the hearing and reading of, 
XXXIIIc. 

One, not subject to change the cause of the universe, XCVIIIc. 5; 
this idea the basis of religion, ib. 6 ; and of faith, ib, 7, 

One, or a whole, is a unity of parts, CVI. 10 
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Organization aB controlling animal inatincty C VlIe . 5; with nod 
to moanri and ends, A. ^^ 

Origin, XLIIIc 6, note, 8; the word, OIX.; does not i«i»" meidr 
an antocfHient, ib, ; meaning of the wari^ m«4 note; Ci&bit- 
ing a Mtato or act, i6.; depend* on the iml, A. " 

Original ain, or sin underived from withcmt, Cn mj g. ftg eoil- 
ence real. CTX.; the pfaraM a pfeonaom, GIXc. 8; {mportuif 
of right viowa on the doctrine of, ift. 4; Biahap TtMi-new 




queHtion, i6. 8; his doctrine nnsafisfactory, iS. B-lS^^sKm- 
tnral doctrine of, ib. 14; the doctrine not orieinate^ hr Scrip- 
ture, but only enunciated aa an eziating fact, iA.i ia imnlwdm 




every rengion, lO. ; and in toe Unristiaii 

tery, ib. 20 ; like that of diseases, ib. 21-2: _ 

reproHentative of the race, and the doctrine of original 'riiL ii 
24 ; its asjiect as concoms religion, ib. 25 ; and as the inxnmd 
of Cliristianity and of the doctrine of redenii^on Ac. 25 CxVICi 




and tho Anninian scheme, OXYIc. 8, and note ; the scriptonl 
viow conformable to reason and experience, tS. 

Outward services of religion, XII., XXIIL 

Paley, his doctrine of consequences, GIXc. 8, note ; not a monSsf 
OXT. ; qjiotation from, CXXVI.l; remarks npon it, CXXIL1,2.' 

Panthoisni of Anstotio denounced by Plato, OVIIL 2 note. 

Paral)lo, tlio book of Jonah as, CVIU. 8, note. ' 

Paradox, X., XII. 

Passion no friend to truth, LXXX. 

Peace with God, XLIV.; none without, ib. 

Perfect obedience, Bishop Taylor on the possibility of CIXc. 9* 
ni'ver roalisoil, ib,; law of, »6. 10; the supposed fulfilment a 
sclfnlolubion, i6. 11 ; the consequences of non-fulfilment, ib 

Perfection, state of, XV. 

Personalty, will constitutes, XLIIIc 5. 

Pharisees, tho, not a distinct sect, CIIIc 

Philosophy, objects of ancient, C. 1 ; limited to few, ib, ; Christian 
pliiloBophy accossiblo to all and greatly superior, ib. 2 ; popular 
and religion, OVc 3 ; the privilege of the lew, C VII», ' 

Phrenology, science of, XCVc. note. 

I'hysiciau, the, seeks to cure rather than to explain dlt^nge GIXc 

Pindar^s remark on music applies to genius, GVI. 11. 
Plato, his difficulties in religious philosophv, CVII*. 2 ; avoids and 
' denounces the pantheistic tendency of Aristotle's definition of 
nature, C VIII. 2, note. 
PUitonic philosophy, XXXI. note, LXXXIX. 12. 
Pleasure, what it is, XXXIVc. 
Plotinus, a neo-Pktonic philosopher, born A.D. 206, at Lycopolis in 
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Egypt, died at Puteoli, aged sixty-six years. His system is a 
modified Platonism, the expounding of which occupies several 
volumes. He thought highly of man's intelligence, but meanly 
of his physical frame, and dwelt much on contemplation as the 
pfkth to perfection. His views have had considerable influence 
on modem philosophy. 

Pomponius and his treatise Be FhtOj VII*. 2 and note. 

Pope's epitaph on Sir Isaac Newton, CXXII. 1. 

Popular work, different meanings of the term^ CVI. 11, note. 

Power, man's oelief in, XXV. ; m seeds, XLlIIc. 3. 

Power and justice, the divine, not synonymous, LXXXIX. 12. 

Practical reason, refers to moral or actual truths, CVI. ; the, refers 
to an ultimate proposed end, the wiU controlled by ideas, 
OVIIc. 7. 

Prayer, XI. ; in temptation, XIXc, XLIIIc. 18 ; not inconsistent 
with an immutable Deity, XOVIIIc. 7. 

Pride, apt to prove troublesome, LXXVL; of humility, 01. 2; of 
righteousness punished, GIL; Hooker on the nature of, ib. 

Principles, violated, the proofs of evil, CIXc. 18. 

Private interest and public welfare, XOV., XOVc. 

Private interpretation and Church authority, CXII. 4, and note. 

Prohibitive laws, XXII. 

Prometheus, fable of, as connected with the doctrine of original 
sin, CIXc. 15. 

Proofs of religious doctrines, the formal, CVII*. 1. 

Protestant teaching, effects of, XVII. 

Protozoa (first animals^ constitute the lowest class in the animal, 
as protophytes do m the vegetable kingdom, LIIc. 2. 

Prudence, four species of, XXIX. 

Prudence, religious, XXL, XXII., XXXV., XXXVI., XXXVII. 2-3; 
opposed by the world, XXI.; and virtue, XXIX. 

Prudential aphorisms, XXXIII. et sea. 

Public spirit and philanthropy not lacking, XCVc. 

Punishment of original or hereditary sin, the, CIXc. 8, 11. 

Punishments founded on moral responsibility, LXXXIX. 7, and 
note. 

Purgatory, the doctrine of, CXVEc. 8, note. 

Pyrrhonism (scepticism, imiversal doubf) the difficulty of the specii- 
latist, CVII*. 3. ^ ^ 

Question, the most momentous, CVIII. 

Questions of curiosity or speculation alone not to be resolved, 
XC VIIIc 11 ; practical reason the safeground, ib. ; any other 
both useless and blasphemous, ib, 

Bainbow, the, a unity of the manifold, CVI. 12. 

national, the word, XVI. 

Iteaders, fra^entary, hasty judges, C VIIc. 1. 

Beading Scripture for profit, LX. 

Season, IX. note ; a, to be assigned for our faith, LXXIX., XC. ; 
appealed to by the Bedeemer, LXXXIX 13 ; but not by en- 
thusiasts, XC; human, subordinate and dependent on the 
divine, LXXXIX. 13; the image of God, XCL; of ground of 
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ieflection, II., IV., V., VII., IX., XL, XVa; three kinds of, 
XXXII. ; precise language an aid to useful, G V. 11, note. 

iJegeneration and baptism, OXVIIIc. 22, &c. 

ilegret and remorse different, LXXXIV., XOVIIc, CIX. 

ieugion, ancient, substantially moral, XXIII. ; not the best verbal 
translation in St. James, ib, note; what is it, XXXIV.; not 
o^mosed to reason, XLIIIc. 5, LXXiCIX. 18; nor to nature, 
LlL; not revealed is' no "religion, XCVlIIc. 18; designed to 
improve the nature and faculties orman, XCIX.; and super- 
ficial philosophy, OVc. 3; zeal for, may arise from worldly 
motives, OXII. 4 ; as where it is erroneously considered to be 
^ supplementary to the law or a substitute for the police, i6, 

iteligious inquiry, a straight path with numerous cross roads, 
CVIII. 1. 

leligious morality, XLIIIc. 9. 

iehgious truths different in kind from speculative, CXVIc. 2. 

Jemorse, the creed of the guilty, LXXAIV. 

Repentance not the voluntary act of a sinful mind, LX^XVIIIc. ; 
a true change of principle, XCVIII. 

ilepentance and faith, interdependent, CXVIII. 

Sepentance, Taylor's work on, referred to, CXVIc. 3, note, CXVIII. 

ieprobation, XL II ; the doctrine of, XOVI. 1. 

iesolution, effects of a godless, CXII 4 ; possibly but not probably 
includes a zeal for religion, ib, 

Responsibility, moral, and the will, LXXXIX. 12, XCVIIc. 

Resurrection of the dead, a Jewish tenet, CIIL 

Resurrection, the, of the just effected bv the virtue as well fts by 
the power of Christ, OXVI. ; that of the wicked, ib. 

Retirement from the world not always a security from its spirit, 
LXXXVL 

Revealed truths, how to be judged of, XCVIIIc. 14 

Revelation and understanding not contrary, CIV. 2. 

Revelation of a Saviour and of immortality, CXXII. 4. 

Review of the subjects discussed in the present work, CXVIc 2. 

Ridicule, misrepresentation not, XLIIIc 13. 

Right, the word, equivocal, CIXc. 8. 

Rights expedient, CIXc. 8 ; not to be unduly enforced, ib. 

lighteousness, imputed, LXXIII. 

iUtual of morality and Christianity, XXIII, XXIIIc 

Rconish Church, the, and Popery, CXII. 4, note ; at Jib time catholic, 
CVc. note 4; based on a narrow principle of monopoly, 
ib. ; IS a counterfeit of catholicity, ib, ; Baxter's opinion of, 
ib.f note 5. 

lomish doctrine, the, on sins after baptism, CXVIII. 

Rides, self imposed, apt to degenerate, XXVc. 

ladducees, the, not numerous, CIIIc. ; their peculiarities, tS. 

lalvation, doctrine of, XLIc, XLII. 

latan, what kind of master, XXXIVc. 6. 

latire, misrepresentation not, XLIIIc. 13. 

laviour, the being and the need of a, CVIII. 1 

Ichism, XXVI. 
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Schoolmen, dftcnui a ng of tbs, on the diviiia vOI and fl wA*^ 

CXVlIIc. 17. 
SactarUDism, XXYI. 

Science, a chain of certain or nnrniii tmtlis. ClXe. S5u 
gdenoe, erroneoas, not injurioaa to chiistanxty •»*ii tras wdaa 

its auxiliary, uVIIa L 
Sdf^liat (pretender to knowledge), XLIIe. 
Scripture, the lang^uage of, LI. 

Scripture drxitrines btused on pre-existing facto, ClXa 14. 
Scripture given to teach ua our dotj but not to <w»*iJ«. »« {» nim 

others, XC VIIIc Id. ««»b imnjaap 

Second rate writers, characteristics of, CVI. U. nota. 
Seeds, flowering, XXXIVc. 8. 
Self-Buperintendcnce, VIIL, 10. 

Self-companionship, with some an InsniEsrable annoraiice, CYL 
11, note. 

Self-iALamination often ayoided and dreaded, XIX., XIXc. 

Self-examination, duty of, XIXc. 

Self, love of, LXIII., LXVII. 

Self-accusation not in itself meritorious, GXVIL 1. 

Self-consciousness the effect of enlightenment, CVI. 14 note. 

Self-interest a principle of action but not of moral science which is 
grounded m the will of God alone as the foundation' of good- 
ness and truth, CXI. 

Self-righteousness deceptive, ineffectual as a plea for n>nfian 
CXVII. 1. imiTmuoD, 

Senses, the, and spiritual objects, XIY; do not compare bnt furnish 
materials for comparison, CVI. 11 ; not competent indues of 
spiritual truth, CVII». 3. ^ ^^ 

Senses, imitation of the, XLIIIc, 13 ; evidonce bevond the 
XCVJIIc. ^ 

Sensibility alone not a sure sign of goodness, XXXVIT. 1 not 
morality, ib. 2 ; not always benevolence, ib, 4 ; selfish kind of 
with virtue is good, ib. 5. 

Sensible experiences never universal verities, CVI. 14, note. 

Septuagint, the, and New Testament quotations, CIIIc 

Seraphs, XV. 

Serpent, the, a symbol of the understanding, CVIIL 8, note. 

Shadow and substance, LXXIVc, LXXXV. 

Shaftesbury and his disciples, CI. 3; doctrines ci, opposed. 
LXXXIX. 11. fMT^^ 

Sidney, Sir Philip, bom Nov., 1534, died Oct., 1686, was mortally 
wounded at the battle of Zutphen. His humanity and self- 
restraint were strongly displayed by his subsequently giving 
a bottle of water for which he thirsted, to a dying soldier near 
him. (2 Sam. xxiii. 15-17.) His grand nephew, Algernon 
Sidney, bom 1622, died Dec. 7, 1683, was a celebrated repub- 
lican, who, after a trial before Jeflfreys, was unjustly beheaded 
on Tower Hill. 

Sight, sense of, XLIV. 

Bimonides and his problem, CVII*. 2. 
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Simplicity, how far practicable in christian doctrine, CXVlI. 1, note 

Sin, tyrannous, XXaYL ; pleasant to the evil doer, LXXin. 

Sin, the true knowledge of, leads to the Saviour, GVIII. 6 ; the 
subject of original sin or sin underived from without, GYIII. 
8, note ; query who were those not subject to, yet to death, ib. 

Sin, original, a fact, GIX. ; has its ground in the agent and not in 
circumstances, ib. ; otherwise no sin, GIXc 3. 

Sincerity a token of righteousness, LXXTTT. 

Sins, bosom, XL, XXX VL 

Socrates could only wish his religious ideas true, GYII*. 2. 

Sophistry equivocal, XXXIIIc. 

Sophistry of a tacit transition, GYL 8. 

Soul, a house not built with hands, IX. ; not tied to an immortal 
body, XLVIIL 

Soul, the, becomes happier or more miserable, LXXXY. ; is it true 
or false to itself, GlXc., note ; if capable of dissolution would 
be a mere accident or quality of the Dody, the human soul im-> 
perishable, GXVIc. 3, note. 

Soul, the individual, cannot of itself reanimate the body, GXY. 

South, Dr., his sermons referred to, GIXc. 25, note. 

Sovereign grace, the term,XGYIIc. 

Space, the, representable in, XLIIIc. 8. 

Species, or iha comprehended, as a logical division, GYI. 10, note. 

Speculations false when the results are so, XGYIIIc 8. 

Speculative reason, that which refers to abstract truths, GYL 1; 
definitions of, tb. 14. 

Spinosa, a maxim of, GXVlUc 24 

Spirit, Holy, and its ^fts, XLUc., XLIII, XLIIIc. 1 ; acts upon 
beJievers, A. 5-6 ; in communion with man, ib, 17-18. 

Spirit, not representable in form of space or time, XLIIIc 8 ; nor 
to the senses, ib. 13 ; remarks on the term, XG Yc. 2, XG YIIc^ 
GYIIIc. 21 ; tiiat which is not comprehended in nature, but 
which transcends it, that which originates its own acts, is the 
cause of its own state, the responsible will an example, UYUL 
1 ; reasonableness of a belief in the universal and divine spirit, 
»&. 2 ; as communing with man, ib. ; proper views of the spiri- 
^ tual the ground of the present work, »6. 3. 

Spirit, the, and the soul as connected with the body, GXY. 

Spiritual body, the future, corresponds with the mind, GXYII. 
2, note. 

Spiritual influences claimed by enthusiasts, XG. ; evil effects of 
XGL; considered with regard to learmng, XGUI. ; differ from 
physical excitement, XGIY. ; not limited to individual cases, 
XGYc. 3. 

Spiritual mysteries are beyond the understanding, GIXc. 11, note. 

Spiritual principle in man, what it is and what it is not, GXYIc. 2. 

Spiritual religion, what it is not, LXXXTX. 14; what it is, XGYI. 

Spiritual truths, XLIIIc. 5; has man the jhcolty to discern? 
GYni. 3. 

Spiritaal will in man, LXXXTX. 3. 

St Augustine quoted, XXXTTT. 




1, AAA.lil. 

9, not all ixnxnediately perceptible. CIV. 8. 
)f . X VIIL, XXVI., XXIX. » ^^ ^ • »• 

of igpioranca, GVU*. 
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Bt Jtmat, ft ywm ol, noticed, '*"»'Ttt, notet. 

8t John on the law, OXIV. { on recUmption, OXTIIIe. 4 

Bt John, eoinddenoe of hla fiewi iriui tfant of Si. Puil on & 

ftQiritael Ufe, OXVn. 1, note; nmerk on a iinin n In ITm ttfc 

cnep. in hie goepel, Ol * " 

fit PftoTi conTerdop end •noetaeddpu X± VTTT. g^im^ 

St Peul'i dedre for spiritud li fe,Ol:V lL 2, note/ ^^ 

St PaoI on the lew as e grace, U XIV. 

St Penl on the ledemptfTO ect, OXVIIIo. t ; hii miwdH^ nUifi 

thereto H>pU<*ble to Jewieh opponente, g. • the foor ntindbri 

metephon employed br the apottlo, (XXVlIIc. 8. ^ 

State Church, the, in e refiaione oommmifty Is the fodenl boaid 

devotion and morality, CX. . 
Sterne, writinga of, XXi!VIL 7. 
Stoic, the Christian no, LIL ; philoBophy of the, »5. 
Stuarts, inferior writers under the, VL II, note. 
Substances and sorfaces, XIL, note. 
Substitute, Ancelini proposes himself instead of Fannileroy astltf 

recipient of punishment, CXVIIIc. 14, note. 
Summum bonum, real, XXXIIL 
Sun, the effects of the. 
Superstition, causes of 
Surprise the wonder oi 
Sybilline leaves, VI. 
Symbolism, defined, as distinguished from the alleeoric and mfita- 

phoric, CVin. 8, note, CXVII. 2, note. 
System, all, depends upon unity of knowledge, XOVlIIc 5 
Swift's tale of a tub, quoted, XLIIIc. 10. 
Swift's writings, XLHIc. 11. 
Taylor, Bishop Jeremy, the most eloquent of divines and perhaps 

of men, OVlII. 8, CXVIIIc 23-24; his difficulties with the 

doctrine of original sin, CIX, CIXc. ; his substituted articles 

unsatisfactory, »&. 9; reasons why, ib. 10-18; his work on 

repontance, CXVIc 8, note, CXVIlI. 
Techmcal terms, XXXIIIc. 
Temperance, XXXIV., XXXIVc, note. 
Temple, stones for the, XLIII. 
Temptation, defence against, LVIIL 
Tertallian, XIL 

Theological terms, XLIc, XLIIIc. 1. 
Theology does not exclude speculative reason nor philosophy 

XC VlIIc 22 ; certain ancient theology barren, 0. a. 
Thing in itself never understood, VL 12. 
Thinking requires cultivation, XVIII. 
Thinking without reflecting, C. 8. 

Thinking painful and irritating to some minds, CVL 11, note. 
Thinking men wanted, XGVc. 
Thought and attention different, VIIL, note, IX., XL, XVI 

XXIX. *' 

Thought and reflection, VIL, note. 
Time, the representable in, XLIIIc. 8. 
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Time, not a measure of sin's commencement in man, OIXc. 18 ; 
eternity in the form of, in the carnation, OXVIL 1, note. 

Transubstantiation, the doctrine of, XGIXc. 

Trent, the coimcil of, on transubstantiation, XGIXc. 

Triangle, any two sides greater than the third, a universal pro- 
position of reason, G v 1. 14, note. 

Trimty, doctrine of the, not fully discussed in the present work, 
XGVI. 1; a scriptural doctrine, XGVIIIc. 17, ib. 18; not 
opposed to the unity of the Godhead, ib.; depends not on 
reitsoning alone but on revelation, ib.. XGVIIIc. 20 ; meaning 
of scripture as connected therewith, ib. 21. 

Trophonius, den of, XXX VIL, 9. ' 

Troubles natural to every man, LXXYII ; defences against, ib. ; 
the best security, ib. 

Truth, the proper object of belief, LXIL ; spiritual,intuitive,XC VIIc. 

Truth and humilitjT, GI. 1 ; individual interest opposed to, ib. 2. 

Truth, the enpirit of, is the spirit of meekness, LX AX. 

Truths, neglect of palpable, I. ; spiritual, XLIIIc, 5 ; allegorical, 
ib. 7 ; common place. III. 

Truths, expressible, must be reduced to the forms of the under- 
standing, GVI. 14, note; certain truths inconceivable and 
inexpressible, ib. 

Truths, universal, are individual, XXXIVc. 

Two great things, the mediatorship and revelation, Bishop Taylor's 
remarks upon, GXXIII. 

UnbeUef , and the wiU, GIV. 

Unbelief connected with the application of the understanding be- 
yond its proper limits, G VIII. 4. 

Understanding, IX., note, XIIc., XIIL, XIIIc, XIV., XV.; and 
reason different, GIv. 2., GVc 4; and the spiritual mind, 
GIV. 2 ; contrasted with reason in the Ptolemaic and Newtonian 
systems of astronomy, GVI. 15 ; appertains to beasts, ib. 8 ; the 
faculty of iudgmg according to sense, OV., GVc. 4, GVI. 13 ; 
utility of this limitation, G vIII. 4 ; the human, improved by 
co-existence with reason and freewill, GVI. 3 ; and reason, ib. 
4 ; tabular differences of, ib. 9 ; and reason differ in kind, ib. ; 
this truth recognized, GVIIc. ; only binding as regards the 
objects of sense, GVI. 2 ; what it is, ib. 10 : limits to the, ex- 
tended by reason, ib. 14, note ; conceptions of the exercised 
only on subordinate subjects, ib.; constituent forms of the, 
ib. 11, note ; may be an attribute of the brute, GVIIc 8 ; not 
easily separated in definition from the higher class of instinct, 
ib. ; its possible possession by creatures no cause of apprehen- 
sion as regards religious doctrines, ib. ; a true view oi the, an 
aid in the solution of certain difficulties, ib. ; not the measure 
of spiritual things, GVII*. 2 ; nor their complete judge, ib. 3-4, 
GVIII. 4 ; the, the serpent a symbol of, ib. 8, note ; its two-fold 
fimction, ib. ; in opposition to the reason is the sophistic prin- 
ciple, ib. ; which prevails over the will, ib. ; and differs only in 
degree from instinct, ib.; ia to he subject to Mth, {6. ; true 
limits of the, GXVIc 2. 
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UnlMaa. tl» tnm ol^teM its OYo. note. 

UnitariMdm act diriiHinftyJ)Ya % ap^ 

VnitHiaai phflft&throdiitayUYCL note. 

IJii2tj,in tha world, ZLIIIaS; in knowMfln ZOVmo. S:i4 

UidTBndiilao^in^Tidiiil traflf. ZZXIVb. 
TTniTWMa power in the worid,lLIIIo. 8. _ 
TJnkindnefli, primarr import of the word, CVI. 11, note. 
ITnmetephydcel notions deficieiit, OVIIL 8, note. 
lTnprogre88iT«.0tete, retrognde, LYIUc. 
l-nnnctiflcetion, XLIL 
Vicerions ncrifioe, the doctrine of, XOVL 1. 
Vice is misery, XXXIVc. S-6 ; has hicid intermls, ib, 6L 
Virtue, XIIc, note, XXXIIIc, ZXXIV. ; in 2 Peter i 6, proMh 
meens manly enorgy, ZIIc. ; self-interest, XXXIVc 

Virtue in the Pagan and Christian sense, OLa. 
Virtue a medicine, and vice a wound, Gil. 

Wanderers, the sincere portion of, XOIV. 

Watwland, works ol, commended ^^J^^^VernstJ, CVIL 2, nota 

Wedding garment^the, of the sanctified, CVIr. 2^ 

Will, see motires, XLIUc 2 : acts in harmony with our conditioiL 
ik ; acted upon by the Moly Spirit, XLIIIc. 4-6 ; constitnteB 
the principle of personalty, m. 5 ; eupematnraLiS. 8. 

Will, the, spiritual, TiXYXlX. 1-2 ; exists in maxi7»d. 4 ; needful to 
spiritual religion, 0. 5 ; is responsible, A. 9 ; effect of motives 
upon, •». 11 ; disMsed, caused the fall of man, ib, ; freedom of 
the ift. 12 ; must co-ejdst with intelligence, ib. 13 ; and spiritual 
truths, XOVIIc ; Edwards and Williams on, ih, ; redemption 




sj^^nsible, as connected with man^s responsibiiitT 
CIXo, 16 ; is either self-determining or not a will at all is the 
ground of personality in man, and is capable of good or e\fl 
to. ; otherwise there is no sin of the agent, tft. 17 ; an evil 
responsible will may be predicated of every man, ib. 18 ; and is 
the scriptural doctnne ol original sin, and of moral evil ib, 20 
CXI. ; in a pure rational agent is identical with the 'law or 
divine will, CXI Vc. ; the Greek fathers and discussions of the 
schools, OXVIIIc. 17; opposed to nature, the originating 
power preceded by self-consciousness, CIXc note; the finite 
will limited, lA. ; not the reason, »6l 8 ; a corrupt will cannot 
fulfil the divine law, ib, 11, note ; free, £5. ; in Miii^ ^^ft subju- 
gated to their nature, CXIVc. ; supernatural character of a 
personal, CXVIIIc 19; an act of the, in matters of faith. 
CXXII. ^ 

Williams, Dr., on the will, XCVnc 
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Wisdom, spiritual, VI., XIIIc, : more dfficult tlian folly, XVIII. 

Wonder, the, oiigin and head of philosophf^ CVII. ; the offspring 
of ignorance and the parent of adoration, ib, ; >7onder precedes 
reflection, CVII». I. 

Word, the, name as applied to the SaTiour, XGVIIIc. 16. 

^ Words, proper use of XXXIIIc. ; different senses of some, A, ; 

*' study of XOVc. 2; as spirit, t6., OVI. 11., note; one, XOVIIIc. 

. 14; and names'tiie excludve subjects of the understanding, CVI. 

* 12 ; as red, ib, ; nomenclature, ib, 13 ; import of, OVIIc, note; 

a clear distinction of, depends upon the clear distinction of 

things, CVI. 4; the proper estimation of, a necessary means of 

self-knowledge, i6. 11, note; the unkindness of, ib. ; popmar 

work, ib. ; discourse, CVI. 12 ; having distinct meanings, 

CVIII. 8 ; confusion of, leads to errors in things, U>. ; regret, 

remorse, origin, CIX. ; right, CIXc. 8*. 

Works of genius and ordinary readers, OVI. 11, nolle. 

World, the, constitutes our outward circumstances, XXI. ; a unity, 
XLIIIc. 8 ; at enmity with religious pursuits, XXL ; cannot 
satisfy, LXXXV. 

Worldly hopes, XLV. ; delights in excess injurious, LIII. ; views 
the bane of the ministry, LXV. 

Zoologists, writings of, with regard to the dog, CVIIc. 7, 8, 

ZuingUus and Calvin, XCVIIIo. 1. 
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